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SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE N.A.A.F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 
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KENSINGTON COLLEGE, Paddington, London, W.2 





Prospectus, giving standard of qualification for the Diploma, which guarantees 
an appointmeut on completion of training, post free from Mr. B. J. MUNFORD, 
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Unique among ; 
the Men’s 
Shops of the 
World 


When in London you are invited to 
visit the New Austin Reed’s. It 
is a building at once spacious and 
noble. It is the demonstration and 
justification of that new spirit 
which proves that in commerce 
and its memorable scene there is 
no longer anything small or mean 
or ugly or commonplace. It pre- 
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—a shop completely and entirely for men, 
planned and equipped in such novel 


fashion as men will approve. 


ANISTIN REEDS 


of REGENT STREET 





107 to 113 Regent Street, 


Be en Ww.l 














Cars 


for special 
occasions 





SLOANE 3456 





SLOANE 3456 


Superb 6-seater Daimlers 
with liveried chauffeurs 
always available. 


243, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
LONDON, S W.7. 

































ROYAL AIR FORCE 
DISPLAY 





The Ninth Royal Air Force Display will be held 
at Hendon, on 


SATURDAY, 30th JUNE, 1928 


PRICES : 
BOXES (to seat 6) - - - # £&7, £5, &4 
(limited in number) 
ENCLOSURES" - - - - 10s., 5s., 2s. 


(2s. not bookable in advance) 


RESERVED (| _ 3s. in 10s. enclosure } 
SEATS )2s. 6d. in 5s. enclosure {| 


(limited in number) 


MOTOR CARS . - - 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 
(2s. not bookable in advance) 
Tickets can be obtained from 
The Display Secretary. Royal Air Force, UXBRIDGE 
Phone : Uxbridge 236 
AND FROM THE USUAL AGENCIES. 
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The Display Supports Service Charities 
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A Pleasant and Profitable Hobby 
for Everybody— 


Learning Languages by Gramophone! 


Here at last is the proper, natural method of learning foreign languages—so obviously the best, 
easiest, and most natural way that everyone will wonder why it wasn’t thought of long ago! 
You simply ‘‘ listen in ’’ to a native teacher—as often and as long as you like—until one day— 
almost without realising it, you suddenly find yourself able—not merely to read and write the 
language—but to SPE. it literally ‘‘as well as a native ’’ and to UNDERSTAND IT WHEN 
SPOKEN to you as clearly as you understand English! ‘‘ How is it done? ’’ you ask. Why! 
Gramophone records, of course! Isn't that just the obvious, simplest, easiest, and most practical 
way to learn any foreign language? Does that not make the whole business of language-learning 
an easy, pleasant hobby instead of a dry-as-dust, paper-pen-and-ink-drudgery ? 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
AFRIKAANS, ESPERANTO, ENGLISH, RUSSIAN 


They give you quickly and pleasantly a thorough grasp of a language in Two or Three Months. They teach 
you all you need know for social and practical purposes—enabling you to converse with ease and fluency 
with mative speakers. They give you a vocabulary of about 2,500 words—ample for all ordinary requirements. 
And the method is so interesting—so fascinating—that you go on learning because you like tt! Send the 
coupon below to-day for FREE BOOK and particulars of our FREE trial offer—or cali at our Showrooms, 
24, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, for FREE demonstration. 


SEND COUPON FOR 24 pp. BOOK—FREE. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS sss 7 3 

a oo ae Fill in the coupon below now, post it at once and receive by 
Visitors to London are invited to call return the 24 pp. book telling all about the Linguaphone Method, 
at the Linguaphone Showrooms (few the wonderful results it has achieved, what it costs and how you 
doors from Chancery Lane Tube Station) can have a seven days’ trial free and without obligation. 
and hear a demonstration of the Lingua- 
phone Method without the slightest 
obligetion. : 

2 a To THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 

584, Napier House, 24-27, HIGH HOLBORN, 


THF. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


84, Napier House i Please send me Post Free, and without obligation, a 
24, Wigh Holborn, london. W.C.1 : = copy of your book, ** The Linguaphone Way.” 
AN S: : 
~acnasetoae OED ck Fab seaeavcueeet ee resc< sees cutsewtenscones 


Franve—1, Rue Laaterne, Lyons. 
Holland—Zwart janitraat, 158, Rotter- 


dam. 
U.S.A.—%, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Australia—Box 2858 G.P.O., Sydney. 





























Sir! 


Doubtless you have 
interests in some 
Company or other 
dividend-earning 
concerns that rely to 
a great extent on 
well-conceived pub- 
licity for the creation 
of “ sales.” 


Have you ever con- 
sidered the wide and 
wonderful _circula- 
tion that every copy 
of “‘ The Journal of 
the Royal United 
Service Institution” 
gets ¢ 


You are in a posi- 
tion to appreciate, 
better than anybody, 
the tremendous pull 
of a Magazine of 
such standing. 
Here, therefore, is a 
medium of proved 
value. Its advertise- 
ment pages command 
attention again and 
again. 


Why not try it for 
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interested in ¢ 
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18-carat Gold Links, with any 
regimental colours in flush enamel. 
Per Pair £4.5.0 





Gold and Enamel Procch with 
Rose Diamonds set in Platinum. 
£9.10.0 


Estimates for Brooches, Links, 
etc., introducing any regimental 
badge, prepared without charge. 


Tre 


Goldsmiths | 


ONLY ADDRESS 


112, Regent Street. 
Gondor 0.1. 


(Corner of Glasshouse Street) 


























PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


AND FORWARDING CO. LTD. 
Carlton Street, Lower Regent Street 


(FIFTY YARDS FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1) 
Telephone: GERRARD 4546 Cables: BURNISHED, LONDON 


BAGGAGE STORED | 


In the centre of West End, near all 
the Service Clubs and principal Hotels 
Access to baggage available during office 


hours without notice. Accommodation for 


unpacking and repacking kit free of charge. 
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‘Will you help this Baby 1 Ol 
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Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnarao’s Homes Food Fund,’ and 
crossed, addressed, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 148 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 





May, 1928, 


INSTITUTION 
Vice-Presidents. 


Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., has 
been..appointed a Vice-President of the Institution, vice the late Field-Marshal 
Earl Haig, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE. 


Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O.; Admiral-of-the- 
Fleet Sir A, D. Fanshawe, G.C.B., G.C.V.O.; Major-General The Earl of 
Scarbrough, G.B.E., K.C.B., T.D., and having completed their term of office 
as Vice-Presidents, retire. General Lord Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.C.L., 
LL.D. ; Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. and Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, Knt., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., F.S.A. have been elected 
to fill the respective vacancies. ° 


Council. 


At the Annual General Meeting the following were unanimously elected to fill 
the vacancies on the Council :-— 


Roya. Navy (3 Vacancies). 
Admiral Sir W. E. Goodenough, K.C.B., M.V.O. 
Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Royat Navat RESERVE (1 Vacancy). 
Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Knt., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMy (2 Vacancies). 
General Sir Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
General Lord Horne, G.C,B., K.C.M.G, 
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Inp1an Army (1 Vacancy). 


Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 


Royat Arr Force (1 Vacancy). 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Chairman of the Council. 


Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., has been 
elected Chairman of the Council for the year 1928-29. i 


Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Council for the year 1928-29. 





Ex-officio Members. 


In accordance with the revised Bye-Laws, the following have been invited 
to join the Council as ex-officio Members and have expressed their willingness to 
do so :— 

First Sea Lord: 

Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Charles E. Madden, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
[Chief of the Imperial General Staff: 
Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Chief of the Air Staff: : 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Hugh M. Trenchard, Bart., G.C.B., | 
FP D.S.O. 
Director General of the Territorial Army : 
Lieutenant-General Sir Reginald B. Stephens, K.C.B., C.M.G. \ 
President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich : 
Admiral Sir Richard Webb, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director of the Royal Navai Staff College : 
Captain C, J. C. Little, CB, R.N. 

Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley : 

Major-General C. W. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College, Andover : 

Air Commodore E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 





Council Committees. 
The Committees of the Council are now composed as follows :— 


Finance.—Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B., T.D.; Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.O., 
T.D.; Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O.; Brig.-General The Earl of Lucan, 
K.B.E., C.B., T.D.; Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. ; 
Lieut-General H. D. Farquharson C.M.G., R.M., Captain Sir D, Wilson-Barker, 
Kant. R.D, R.N,R, 
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JourNAL AND LispRARY.—Admiral Sir R. G. QO. Tupper: G.B.E. K.C.B. C.V.O. ; 
Major-General C. Bonham-Carter, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Brig.-General J. E. 
Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. ; Wing-Commander E. L. Gossage, D.S.0., M.C.; Major- 
General C. W. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Field-Marshal Sir C. W. Jacob, 
G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.; Professor Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 
M.P.; Admiral Sir Richard Webb, K.C.M.G., :C.B. 


MusEuM AND GENERAL Purposes.—Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O.; 
General Sir Noel Birch, K.C.B., K:C.M.G.; Mr. Archibald Hurd; Brig.-General 
The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B., T.D. ; Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Kat., R.D., 
R.N.R.; Wing-Commander H. Wyllie, O.B.E. 


Staff. 


Major E. L. Hughes, D.S.Q,, O.B.E., has been appointed Curator in succession 
to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, who has resigned from this office. 
Major Hughes now combines this duty with his former post of Librarian. 


Captain S. J. Parker, M.C., D.C.M., has been appointed Assistant Executive 
Officer. 


Officers Joined. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of February, 
March and April :— 


Royal Navy. 
Lieutenant P. V. McLaughlin, R.N. 
Commander S. F. Gaisford-St. Lawrence, R.N. 
Commander H. C. Mayo, O.B.E., R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander E. W. Woodruff, R.N. 


Army. 
Captain Percy Jennings, M.C., Royal Corps of Signals. 
Major A. Thompson, 1/4th Bombay Grenadiers, 1.A. 
Lieutenant E. K. G. Sixsmith, The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). 
Major J. F. Colvin, M.C,, 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers. 
Lieutenant A. P. C. Hannay, M.C., 2nd Cameron Highlanders. 
Lieutenant M. W. Denham, Royal Artillery. 
Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell, late Scots Guards. 
Major I. H. Mackay Scobie, late Seaforth Highlanders. 
Captain S. S. Porritt, late Royal Irish Rifles and R.A.S.C. 
Rev. A. C, E. Jarvis, C.M.G., M.C., D.D., Chaplain General to the Forces. 
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2nd Lieutenant E. L. Donner, Irish Guards. 

Captain K. S. MacKenzie, M.C., Royal Artillery. 

Major R. H. Dewing, D.S.O., M.C., Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant J. E. A. Baird, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant S. H. Atkins, The Suffolk Regiment. 

Captain V. Evelegh, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Captain J. S. Windsor, M.C., South Wales Borderers. 
Lieutenant B. C. H. Kimmins, Royal Horse Artillery. 
Lieutenant H. J. A. Thicknesse, 4th Light Brigade, R.A. 
Colonel C. G. Liddell, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., Leicestershire Regiment. 
Lieutenant_T. A. Martin.f2nd Battalion Essex Regiment. 
Captain W. R. W. Weallens, 1/4th P.W.O. Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain{R. T. Williams, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Lieutenant E. F. Maude, ““E”’ Battery, R.H.A. 

Captain J. Whitaker Williams, 2/9th Jat Regiment, I.A. 
Lieutenant L. R. C. Watson, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Captain George Creffieid, 1/8th Punjab Regiment. 

Lieutenant D. R. M. Ackland, 4th 0.0 Hussars. 

Major T. Lethaby, O.B.E. (retired). 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. S. Trotter, I.A. (retired). 

Major H. W. Jackson, 1st Bn. The Northamptonshire Regiment (48th Foot). 
Lieutenant J. D. G. Linehan, Royal Artillery. 

Major G. S. Brunskill, King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
Major F. R. W. Graham, D.S.O., M.C., 1st Royal Ulster Rifles. 


Royal Air Force: 
Flight Lieutenant J. C. E. A. Johnson, Royal Air Force. 
Wing Commander H. Wyllie, O.B.E., Reserve of Air Force. 
Flying Officer O. R. Pigott, Royal Air Force. 


Gold Medal Essay—Result, 1927. 

The report of the Referees appointed to adjudicate on the Gold Medal Essay 
for 1927 will be found at the end of this Journal, in the ‘‘ Proceedings at the Anni- 
versary Meeting,” (page xvi). 

The Gold Medal of the Institution and the rst Trench Gascoigne Prize of .thirty 
guineas has been awarded to Colonel H. Rowan Robinson, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A., 
the 2nd Prize of twenty guineas has been awarded to Captain J. Keith Edwards, 
M.C., Scots Guards. 


New Bye Laws. 

The revised Bye-Laws were duly adopted at the Annual General Meeting. 
Copies of these and of the new Standing Orders can be supplied on application to 
the Secretary. 
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MUSEUM. 


Exhibition of Scale Models illustrating ‘‘ The Navy of To-day.’’ 


A Special Exhibition of Models of Warships representing various types in the 
present day British Navy has been installed in the Crypt of the Museam and will 
be on show there until the latter part of the year. 

The Institution is indebted to the Board of Admiralty and the Commanding 
Officers of H.M. ships ‘‘ Rodney,’’ ‘‘ Renown,” ‘‘ Furious’ and the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, for models of the three ships and of aircraft, representing the 
Fleet Air Arm, respectively. 

The Institution is also indebted to Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie, for a Model of 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Champion,” Messrs. John Thornycroft & Sons, for Models of H.M.S. 
‘‘ Spenser,” ‘‘ Tourmaline ’”’ and a Coastal Motor Boat ; and to Messrs. Blackburn 
Aero Motor Company, for a Model of a “‘ Ripon II” Torpedo Carrying Aeroplane. 

In connection with this Exhibition, and during the Easter Holidays, Com- 
mander The Hon. S. M. J. Hay, O.B.E., under the auspices of the Navy League, 
has, with the permission of the Council, given lantern lectures, to which the general 
public were admitted, on ‘‘ The Navy of To-day.’ These proved very popular, 


Exhibition of Figures representing ‘‘ The Army of Yesterday 
and To-day.”’ 

A number of life size figures, dressed in the uniform of various periods from 
1703 up to the present day and several armoured figures of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, have been installed, with the assistance of the Army Council, Captain 
Oakes Jones, Mr. H. Furmage and the Rotunda Museum. ’ 

This Exhibition will also be continued until the latter part of the year. 


Additions. 

(7959) A Coat which belonged to Arabi Pasha.—Given by Major-General Sir 
R. B. Lane, K.C.V.O., C.B. 

(7960) Uniform of the 9th Bengal Cavalry of the period of 1840, which belonged 
to Captain C. Y. Bazett.—Given by Miss Winifred Bazett. 

(7961, Medals and Decorations of four generations.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel 

7962) G. R. Breading, D.S.O., R. of O. 

(7963) A Paper Knife from Cawnpore, a relic of the Indian Mutiny.—Given 
by R. F. Beard, Esq. 

(7964) Two Volunteer Uniform Jackets of the Mounted Volunteers, Leeds 
Volunteer Corps.—Given by Miss M. Blundell Thompson. 

(7965) Parts of a German Aeroplane, brought down at Margate on the 24th 
December, 1917.—Given by Captain P. R. Bordewich. 

(3574) Water Line Model of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Royal Sovereign,” period present day.— 
Lent by Rear-Admiral B. E. Domville, C.B., C.M.G. 


Attendance. 


The amount taken for Admission during the past quarter was :-— 
£115 3s. od. in February. 
£84 2s. 9d. in March. (Closed one week for cleaning). 
£304 os. od. in April. 
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Purchase Fund. 


This Fund was opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits, which 
from time to time are offered to the Museum, or are put up for sale at various 
auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of the Insti- 
tution who are interested in the Museum. 


be Bn the 
Balance of Account at the 31st December, 1927 .. os 36/808 
B. E. Sargeaunt, Esq., O.B.E., M.V.O., F.S.A. .. fe a ae 
“‘Anonymous”  .. wi ee an “e eta Cae: Gee. 
Capt. H. Bullock, I.A. “p is bs iM as 5 0 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
AND ITS FUTURE 


By Captain R. C. Priwrose, V.D., R.N.V.R., Commanding Clyde 
Division. 
On Wednesday, 14th December, 1927, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL Sir R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, mentioned that he had served 
throughout the war in many and very varied capacities. After mobilizing 
as Second in Command of his Division, he was subsequently in command of the 
Nelson Battalion of the Royal Naval Division. He saw service in Belgium, in 
Egypt, and on Anzac Beach, Gallipoli, where he was wounded. Then he went to 
sea as Staff Gunnery Officer to a flotilla of China gunboats on the Mediterranean 
station. He was Beach Master for the Palestine expedition at El Arish and Gaza. 
He next volunteered to take the gunboat “‘ Scarab’ to Mesopotamia, which took 
him two and a half months on account of the monsoons. Subsequently he served 
in Mesopotamia and afterwards took the “Scarab” on to China, serving as 
Commanding Officer of her for two years. Captain Primrose was not demobilized 
until January, 1920. 


LECTURE. 
Y endeavour in this lecture will be to confine myself as far 
M: I possibly can to its title, but I feel I must commence by 
giving a brief outline of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
in the past and the present, as I feel that the history of the past, 
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and the facts of the present are necessary in order to place the subject 
in its true perspective. 

In 1914 the R.N.V-R. had been in existence for ten years and then 
consisted of six Divisions—London, Clyde, Mersey, Sussex, Tyne and 
Bristol,—with a total strength in August of that year of 4,100 officers 
and men. The pre-war training of the force was carried out at various 
divisional establishments.and drill ships, equipped with the necessary 
gear and facilities for instruction in seamanship, gunnery, signals, field 
exercise and rifle range. Please note these headings. 

Besides performing the requisite drills at their Head quarters, officers 
and men were embarked periodically for training afloat in-H.M. Ships, 
and also carried out training at the naval Gunnery Schools. In addition, 
the officers went to the Torpedo and Navigation Schools. 

The officers, with few exceptions, were enthusiastic yachtsmen with 
a keen interest in and leaning towards all matters connected with the sea. 
Amongst the more senior of them you might find influential ship-owners, 
with intimate knowledge of our whole shipping organization, and the 
facilities of the port to which they belonged, prominent ship-builders, 
engineers, eminent accountants, and highly qualified surgeons. 

Again I would ask you to note these details, as I shall make further 
reference to them when I come to deal with the future. 

The men of the Corps, drawn from all walks of civil life, were equally 
imbued with the desire to render some voluntary service in their spare 
time to their country. They were specially attracted to the R.N.V.R. 
by the glory of our Navy’s history, by the privilege of being allowed to 
wear naval uniform, and by the fact that they were allowed to spend 
periods afloat and in naval establishments ashore, thus taking a real 
part in the life and work of the Senior Service. In my opinion no finer 
body of men, physically, mentally, and morally, ever existed as an 
auxiliary force. 

I come to the mobilization of the R.N.V.R. at the outbreak of war, 
and its distribution. 

THE R.N.V.R. AND THE WAR. 

Briefly, the force was mobilized on 2nd August and responded in 
the most creditable manner. Officers and men were billeted and messed 
in their own establishments, and intensive training commenced at once. 
It was conducted entirely by their own permanent instructional staff 
and ‘by their own officers and petty officers. At the same time various 
local duties were performed, such as guarding docks, etc. 


A few days elapsed before we were called on to provide men forthe 
fleet—and here let me state that ' am at the moment giving the experience 
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of the Clyde Division, and I understand it is representative of the other 
Divisions. .Then. came the first thrill of sending drafts to. .various 
sea-going units, say ten to.a cruiser, twenty to a battleship, thirty to 
various small craft, motor boats and tugs requisitioned by the Admiralty ; 
others to the Examination Service and, in the case of our Division, 
sixty ratings to the battle-cruiser “ Tiger,’’. which was — on 
the Clyde. 


I have mentioned these facts as they bear very directly on the 
R.N.V.R. and its future, both in its method of mobilization and 
expansion. You will see that the system adopted on the outbreak 
of war, so far as I have described it up to now, allowed me to allocate 
to the various drafts both officers and men specially suited for the service 
for which they were required. Take for instance the “ Tiger’s’’ draft ; 
practically every man in the draft had had a hand in building the ship. 
Again, motor boat drafts consisted of men known to have had experience 
in small craft. In fact, at Divisional Headquarters we were able promptly 
to allocate the right men for a particular job. 


Alas, the Navy did not need men at that date sq much as ships to 
put them in, and so the bulk of the R.N.V.R. were formed into the 
Naval Division, along with the surplus R.N., R.F.R. and R.N.R. ratings. 
We will not dwell on the Royal Naval Division with its proud history, 
except to mark three aspects of its creation; firstly, the bitter - 
disappointment we felt that after training for the sea we were made 
into soldiers ; secondly, that, instead of keeping each Division united 
and allocated to a battalion as a unit complete with officers, we were 
split up and scattered into various battalions—men under new officers, 
officers commanding new men, pride of Division and esprit de corps 
shattered; lastly, the pity that such fine naval material had been 
lost to the Service when the time came that ships were calling for trained 
men. Perhaps it was the force of circumstances. Certainly the Royal 
Naval Division had the honour of staying the rush until the Army could 
put more men into the field, but in future the lessons of the past should 
be carefully weighed. 


This brings me to war-time expansion, and here I promise to be 
brief. From a force of 4,100 in August, 1914, the R.N.V.R., excluding 
the Naval Division, expanded in September, 1918, to one ‘numbering 
32,000 ratings. They consisted, approximately, of 21,000 seamen, 
5,250 signalmen, 3,150 telegraphist ratings, 150 artisans, 25 electrical 
artificer ratings, 156 engine-room artificers, 84 writers, and 2,200 motor 
mechanics. These numbers are also exclusive of hostility ratings, 
recruited to augment the Royal Navy for war time only, which should 
have been included in the R.N.V.R. 
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Let it suffice to say that this expansion supplied in a measure the 
needs of every and any branch in the Service, and, in view of the fact 
that expansion on such lines had never been legislated for, I consider 
that it was extraordinarily well carried out. 


THE PRESENT DAY. 


And so to the present, which need not occupy much time, The force 
now stands at approximately 430 officers and 4,000 men. In fact, as 
regards strength, it is much the same as its pre-war standard, but the 
training and efficiency are considerably higher while the branches 
embraced are much wider. The latter now include seamanship, gunnery, 
signals, field training, torpedo, wireless, mining, electricity, engine room 
and artisan’s work, de-coding, writer’s duties, etc. 

The facilities for going afloat and for attending naval training 
establishments are all that could bé desired. Likewise the facilities for 
training at Divisional Headquarters have been immensely improved by 
up-to-date equipment. 


Not long ago I had an opportunity of getting first-hand evidence of 
how satisfactory are the results of the present day system. While 
undergoing a Senior Officers’ course in gunnery in H.M.S. “ Excellent,” 
I closely observed a R.N.V.R. class under training for seamen gunners, 
and found that in every detail the course and examination were the same 
as for Service ratings. This particular class ultimately obtained an 
average of 74 per cent.: I may mention that the passing standard for 
a R.N. seaman gunner is 50 per cent. On questioning the Gunnery 
Staff of H.M.S. “ Excellent” as to how such an excellent result was 
obtained, they informed me that they found that the mind of a R.N.V.R. 
man was much more receptive than that of the average regular Service 
rating. 

THE FUTURE. 

This brings me to the point from which we have to survey the 

future, which I propose to do under three headings :—- 
(1) The expansion of the R.N.V.R. in peace time, 
(2) Its mobilization and distribution at the outbreak of hostilities. 
(3) Its expansion in war. 


(1) EXPANSION IN PEACE TIME. 


At the outset let me state that, after twenty-three years’ experience 
of R.N.V.R. service, I am more and more convinced that the most 
difficult thing to do is to get a man to volunteer to do his every-day 
work over again in his spare time 
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The Post Office telegraphist, for example, is not going to come down 
to the R.N.V.R. establishment in his spare hours or go afloat in his 
two weeks’ holiday per year in order to sit on a stool and tap a key 
such as he loathes the sight of for about three hundred days in the year. 
He is keen enough to serve, but his mind demands recreation ; he gets 
it through the manly joy of lifting a hundred pound projectile and sending 
it through a practice loading teacher with more force and accuracy than 
another fellow; therefore he joins the seaman branch. I want to 
emphasize this point, as it is a most important factor when dealing with 
the expansion of any Volunteer Corps. 


It may. be said “ why train an efficient telegraphist to be an able 
seaman?’ My answer.is that the result will be to make him a far 
more efficient naval telegraphist, if employed in that capacity in war, 
than he would be without his training as a R.N.V.R. able seaman 
in peace. 

The war duties of the permanent R.N.V.R., as at present established, 
can be classified under the following headings :— 

(2) To bring the fleet up to its full complement. 

(6) To commission a certain number of auxiliary vessels required 
immediately on mobilization. 

(c) To provide crews which may be essential to arm important 
merchant vessels. 


Under the above headings the present organization is functioning 
most satisfactorily. But is its sphere wide enough? I maintain that 
it is not, and I shall endeavour to show how it should and can be expanded 
in peace time so as to be prepared for all calls likely to be made on it in 
war time. Let me enumerate certain branches of naval service for 
which, I suggest, the R.N.V.R. organization is the most suitable for 
expansion in war time and for which, therefore, a nucleus should exist 
in peace. 

Medical and Accountant Branches.—Here are two branches of the 
Navy which must, obviously, be materially increased on outbreak of 
war ; yet, it seems to me that they are both, under the present Regulations, 
somewhat neglected. In my opinion the reason for this neglect is 
entirely due to the history of the past. During the late war a great 
handicap was imposed on Surgeons and Paymasters belonging to the 
R.N.V.R. Temporary commissions in the Royal Navy were granted, 
whereupon the holders of these Commissions automatically became 
senior to the R.N.V.R. Surgeons and Paymasters. For instance, emi- 
nent specialists in civil life, joining the R.N.V.R., were liable to be 
appointed as junior Surgeons in one of H.M. ships. I ask, therefore, 
for an expansion of the Medical and Accountant Branches of the 
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R.N.V.R.—an expansion which is already legislated for but which, 
before it can become ‘a reality, requires a definite guarantee that the 
procedure of the past shall not be repeated. 


Motor Launch Auxiliary Service —At the outbreak of the Great War 
no motor boat service had been thought of. There were no motor boats, 
and therefore no officers or men were allocated to such a service; yet 
immediately on the outbreak of war there was an instant demand for it. 
The result was that from the outset the motor boat service, in my 
opinion, started and ended with the biggest handicap of any auxiliary 
force. 


This can be rectified by forethought. Organize a spécial’ arm of 
the R.N.V.R., under the heading of the “R.N.V.R. M.L. Branch.” 
This Branch would be part and parcel of the R.N.V.R. Divisions. 
The established Divisional Headquarters and drill ships could quite 
easily deal with this expansion, thus, practically no additional cost 
would be incurred by the country. 

The following is an outline ofthe proposed organization :—each 
R.N.V.R. Division should be supplied with one Service drifter, and 
four Service M.L’s, these craft to be tenders to the Divisional drill 
ships and available for the training of officers and ratings attached 
to the Motor Boat Branch of the Division. The Divisional Depots 
would be utilized for recruiting this new Branch and the present 
organization would be capable of handling it. On entry to the M.L. 
Branch. the officers and men would come. under the existing Divisional 
Commanding Officers and would receive a short period of drill instruction, 
amounting to say twelve drills at Divisional Headquarters. These 
drills would include disciplinary drill, such as squad drill, 12-pdr. gun 
drill, depth charge drill, and signals, also, initiation into naval etiquette. 
They would then be sent for week-end training to the drifters and motor 
launches attached to the Division; in addition they would embark for 
at least one week’s continuous training in M.L’s. per.year. During 
these times they would receive instruction in handling their craft, in 
ship’s routine, and in. evolutions generally. Further, the M.L’s. and 
drifters should be attached to the fleet when visiting Divisional waters, 
and used as messengers whilst serving in this capacity. When so 
attached, R.N. officers from the fleet should be lent to the R.N.V.R. 
M.L. Branch to act as instructors in pilotage, etc. 

‘Such an addition to the present scope of the R.N.V.R. would, 
I maintain, attract instantly the very type of officers and men required 
to form a nucleus cf an essential part of the Navy on the outbreak of war. 

No difficulty would be experienced in récruiting a most substantial 
reserve of this type, and, further, there would be no need to send the 
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M.L. Branch to naval Gunnery Schools, or to the fleet proper, as the 
present R.N.V.R. organization could provide all training required 
as well as the requisite and éssential atmosphere. You would then 
have at least, the nucleus of a naval M.L. service, with a permanent 
pride of corps behind it, a force inspired with the traditions of the Navy, 
ready for expansion, and with officers and men to see that the expanded 
force lived up to these traditions. 


Royal Marine Volunteers—I advocate very strongly another 
development or extended arm of the. R.N.V.R.: the formation of 
a Royal Marine Volunteer Branch, this also to be attached to, and 
form part. of the R.N.V.R. Divisional organization. 


The facilities for training such a Branch are ideal, and the Regulations 
to govern it could very easily be brought into line with the present 
R.N.V.R. Regulations. 

I would suggest that an establishment of 100 Royal Marine Volunteers 
be allowed to each of the existing Divisions. 


Coast Watchers.—During the late war it was found necessary to 
organize a large body of men to act and carry out the duties of watching 
our great length of sea coast. These men performed their work. in 
a most admirable fashion, but why should we not have, through the 
R.N.V.R., a ready-made organization ; a force organized in peace and 
thus available to take up this most important work at the very outbreak 
of war. Such a force, prepared for emergency and with special local 
knowledge, would ensure our sea coast being better looked after than 
by hurriedly gathering together an unselected and untrained body of 
civilians on outbreak of hostilities. 


For the head of this branch of the R.N.V.R. should be chosen in each 
case an officer who could also specialize in the Development of Local 
Resources in war time. 


When describing the personnel of the permanent R.N.V.R. at the 
beginning of this lecture, you will remember that I mentioned that it 
included men of high standing in and with intimate knowledge of local 
shipping and docking businesses. I would, therefore, select an officer 
with these qualifications to be trained in peace time as Local Resources 
officer. He would then be ready, on the outbreak of war, to place at 
the disposal of the Admiralty a body of coast watchers throughout his 
Divisional _sea-coast territory; he would also, automatically, become 
a Staff Officer to the Senior Naval Officer of his Divisional district. 
Thus, the Senior Naval Officer, on arriving at his new appointment, 
would at once have the services of a Staff Officer absolutely au fait with 
every detail and facility of the coast and ports with which he was 
intimately associated in his ordinary life. 
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R.N.V.R. AIR ARM, 

In view of the ever-growing importance of the Air Arm of the Navy 
I make no apology for placing this proposal in a special category ; but 
here, as we say in Scotland, I realize, too, I must ‘‘ gang warily,’’ knowing 
full well the inter-Service contentious arguments which have taken place 
on the subject. I would, however, like to refer to a statement made by 
my predecessor, His Grace The Duke of Montrose, when, in a lecture 
given here, he said: “‘ Motor boats manned by a crew possessed of inti- 
mate local knowledge would be useful in conducting the harbour or port 
examination service; also for harbour defence and coast-guard work. 
The seaplane branch would be useful for local scout, message, or signal 
service. There is no reason why motor boat sections should not be 
organized, nor why some seaplane branches might not be established ; 
already three men in the Dundee companies have applied for a flying 
course.” 

These views were expressed by His Grace in May, 1914, 1.e., before 
the war. Now let me read you the considered and published opinion 
of one of the most experienced naval writers after the war :— 


“Scattered round our coasts,” he says, “are little groups of men 
who love the sea, and whose every spare hour is spent in yachts, sailing 
boats, pulling boats, motor boats, and every sort and kind of small craft 
which will float. 

“Tt has been truly said that every yacht club in this country is 
a ready made recruiting depot for the Navy. . . . It is to this section 
of our seafaring and sea loving population that the side of naval air 
work with which we are now dealing should make a very strong appeal. 


“‘ To the man who delights in skimming the seas at 40 knots in a fast 
motor boat it must seem infinitely alluring to take unto himself wings 
and to soar into the air at over 100 knots. 


“‘ To every man who loves to sail calmly in tranquil waters, exploring 
every creek and inlet of the coast, what could be more fascinating than 
the small airship purring along with the whole panorama of land and 
water stretched out below ? 


“ Here to hand then is the human material for manning the patrolling 
seaplane, the big flying boat, or the coastal airship which will be such 
important units of what was known as the Auxiliary Patrol in the 
late war. ; 

' “ There is yet another most important part which the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve could play in a Naval Air Reserve. That Corps has 
within its ranks a considerable number of men who are skilled mechanics 
or craftsmen, and who could easily turn their abilities to the repair and 
upkeep of aircraft. This work is a vital factor in the whole organization 
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of such an Air Reserve. Already facilities are being provided at certain 
R.N.V.R. depots. for the mechanically minded to make themselves 
familiar with the workings of the torpedo, and it is suggested that similar 
arrangements could be made for suitable men to be trained in the engines 
and construction of aircraft. 


“ From time to time, too, opportunities could be afforded for those 
who join the Air Branch of the R.N.V.R. to embark in an. aircraft 
carrier, so as to get in touch with the active service side:of naval 
air work.” 

Surely, in face of the foregoing, it is time we considered the expansion 
of the R.N.V.R. to include an Air Arm, The success of such an Arm 
would, I believe, be a foregone conclusion and its importance as a national 
asset would be immeasureable. 


(2) EXPANSION IN WAR TIME. 


Given a Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, augmented in peace time, 
from its present dimensions on the lines I have indicated, development 
in war time would be automatic, provided that each Division maintained 
its identity. 

Here, I am afraid I may come up against the opinions and rulings 
of many illustrious naval officers of high rank, who sat on the 
Re-construction Committee of the R.N.V.R., but I speak with not a little 
experience of internal working. 


My procedure on mobilizing and expanding the Force in war time 
would be based entirely on peace time practice. First, to meet the 
requirements of the main fleet, on an outbreak of war the members of 
the R.N.V.R. would report at their Divisional Head Quarters, where 
arrangements would immediately be made to accommodate and feed them, 

On Admiralty demand specifying numbers and, as far as _ possible, 
the duties to be filled, the Commanding Officer of the Division would 
select the most suitable ratings under his command.and make up the 
drafts to required strength. This alone can ensure that.from the 
permanent main force of the R.N.V.R. the fleet shall receive men who 
are known to be most suitable for the work they will have to perform. 

If the R.N.V.R. is mobilized at the naval depots—Portsmouth, 
Chatham or Devonport—instead of at their own Headquarters, then, 
you may take it from me that, instead of round holes being supplied with 
round pegs, they will get square pegs. 

Exactly the same argument applies to the Motor Launch Branch, 
Royal Marine Volunteers, Coast-watchers, Local Resource Branch, 
and Naval Air Arm, should such Branches have been brought into 
existence. 
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(3) EXPANSION OF THE PERMANENT R.N.V.R. DURING War. 


As shown by the figures already quoted the R.N.V.R. in the late 
war, expanded: from 4,000 to 32;000, exclusive of the Naval Division. 
Judging from:this we should be prepared ‘for-a similar expansion in the 
next war. How can it best be effected ? My own experience leads me 
to believe in the following methods : 


Divisional Headquarters, as already established, should become a 
Central Recruiting Office for R.N.V.R. ratings in war time. A senior 
R.N.V.R. officer, t.e., the Local Resource Officer, and his staff should be 
left in charge of such Headquarters with a small permanent instructional 
staff and the necessary clerical staff. Recruiting of R.N.V.R. personnel 
for the Navy and its various arms would-be carried: out locally from 
these Headquarters and batches of recruits: would assemble there 
weekly. On arrival they would be kitted up and receive one week’s 
training in elementary disciplinary drills, such as squad drill, rifle and 
field exercises. At the end of the week the Commanding Officer of the 
recruiting depét, with his opportunities for observation and his knowledge 
of local characteristics, would be able to gauge pretty well the capabilities 
of each recruit. 


After this preliminary week’s kitting out and instruction in naval 
routine and discipline, drafts would be sent to a central depét for 
intensive training. The main point of this system is that the central 
training depéts would thereby be furnished with local and special 
information regarding each-rating’s capabilities and could ‘treat him 
accordingly. 

The matter is more important than is, at first, apparent. Amongst 
other difficulties are those of dialect ; for instance, a Scotsman may find 
considerable difficulty in understanding a West Country instructor, and 
vice versa. Again the most experienced’ naval officer may fail to realize 
the potential qualities of a civilian suddenly placed under Service 
discipline. I suggest, therefore, that a senior R.N.V.R. officer with 
special knowledge of Service requirements and of civilian capabilities 
be appointed on the outbreak of war to the Mobilization Department 
of the Admiralty to act in a liaison capacity between that office and the 
recruiting depéts and to advise on the training and drafting of R.N.V.R. 
ratings. 

CONCLUSION. 

‘In conclusion I would like to say that in making these various 
suggestions I do not wish to imply adverse criticism of the R.N.V.R. 
as at present constituted: On the contrary, I can testify from personal 
knowledge that the existing regime is functioning in a most satisfactory 
manner and constitutes a real national asset. The cost of training each 
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R.N.V.R. rating is approximately £14 per annum as compared with £7 
before the war. Considering the far more extensive instruction which 
has to. be imparted and the higher standard of efficiency required, 
I think you will agree that this is a very modest charge. . 


I have, however, tried to indicate how, in my opinion, the force 
should be expanded and modernized to serve the Navy of to-day and 
of to-morrow as it has served the Navy in the past. 


Before I close my lecture I want to make one final and: very special 
plea, which I desire to address‘to the Public Schools and Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

It is my experience that the O.T.C. advocate, and rightly so, the 
cause of both the Army and the Territorials. I submit that the R.N.V.R. 
may be given due prominence by the Commanding Officers when parting 
with their boys from that Corps. I think that if it were realized what 
extraordinary privileges—such as that of forming part of the Ship’s 
Company with H.R.H. The Prince of Wales for a ten months’ voyage 
round the world or of going on a three months’ spring cruise in the 
Mediterranean or Atlantic—the R.N.V.R. is wont to enjoy, then I feel 
sure that we would have a waiting list more than double the number 
of our Force. 


DISCUSSION. 


OBJECTIONS TO EXPANSION. 


Captain H. J. Craic, V.D., A.D.C., R.N.V.R., Commanding Tyne Division, 
said that he entirely disagreed with the suggestion that the R.N.V.R. should be 
allocated certain special functions, such as Coast Watching or Motor Boat Patrols, 
and pointed out that this would involve a totally different force from the 
R.N.V.R. as at present constituted. He maintained that, at present, the R.N.V.R. 
strives to provide the R.N. with a reserve of ratings who have qualified in 
various capacities while serving afloat in H.M. Ships and who can therefore be 
readily absorbed as naval ratings in the event of war. 

The strength and value of the R.N.V.R. should be reckoned not only by the 
number actually on the active list at any given moment but also by the number 
of men who,. having passed through the R.N.V.R., had acquired a definite and 
ascertainable naval training in some specialised rating and who remained available 
as naval reserves when required ; experience proved that such men would all be 
willing to rejoin in the event of mobilization. 


The R.N.V.R. is and should be part and parcel of the R.N. and under direct 
Admiralty control; in the event of mobilization it should cease to exist as a 
separate unit and become merged and absorbed by the R.N. While it is 
impossible to foresee the requirements which might arise in time of war, or 
whether the particular functions which the lecturer suggested as appropriate 
for the R.N.V.R. to. perform would be required, it is absolutely certain that the 
Admiralty would require an immediate increase of naval personnel available 
for manning additional vessels placed in commission, and that large numbers of 
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ratings with special qualifications in all the various branches—torpedo, gunnery, 
wireless, signals and engine room—would be immediately wanted. 

It is the provision of these emergency reserves which is the only appropriate 
task of the R.N.V.R. and to allocate specialized functions to the R.N.V.R. as 
a unit would entirely destroy its present intimate association with the Royal 
Navy and thereby deprive it of its present most attractive feature. 


TRAINING IN SMALL CRAFT. 


LigzuTenant T. D. Manninc, R.N.V.R., supported the lecturer’s remarks 
with regard to training of R.N.V.R. personnel in small ships and urged the necessity 
of having drifters attached to the various Divisions. 


Arr TRAINING FOR THE R.N.V.R. 


Winc-ComMANDER W. H. Primrose, D.F.C., wished to suggest for the lecturer’s 
consideration whether use might not be made of Territorial air units for the train- 
ing of R:N.V.R. personnel in aeronautical work. Application, he thought, might 
be made through the Admiralty to the Air Ministry for some form of reciprocal 
training in districts where R.N.V.R. and R.A.F. units are stationed in proximity 
to each other. Without possessing any official knowledge of the situation, he 
imagined that some such scheme might be welcomed both by the Admiralty and 
Air Ministry. The former would thus find additional opportunities of training 
pilots and mechanics, while the latter would thereby be creating a reserve of 
skilled men for possible contingencies. 

CommoporE THE DvuKE oF Montrose, C.B., C.B.E., V.D., R.N.V.R., said 
that he agreed in general principle with Captain Primrose’s views, but there were 
one or two points to criticize. 


MOBILIZATION. 


The first related to the mobilization of the R.N.V.R. He hoped that in future 
the force would be mobilized through the Admiral Commanding the Reserves, 
and not, as was done last time, by the First Lord of the Admiralty personally. 
He considered Captain Primrose was right in suggesting that first mobilization 
should take place at Divisional Headquarters and that all immediate demands 
for men for the fleet should be met through the local Commanding Officer. 
The Admiralty ought, on the outbreak of war, to form a naval depot to which all 
remaining divisional ratings and new war enrolments could be sent. He did not 
agree with the lecturer that we should keep men hanging on in Divisional 
Headquarters for seven days or so for temporary training. His experience was 
that men are extremely difficult to keep in headquarters. They become impatient 
and want to go to other places where they think there is more activity. We do not 
want another Crystal Palace; it was a great mistake to have R.N.V.R. men 
dressed in naval uniform for a few weeks and then put into khaki and sent off 
as soldiers. 

All war-time naval recruiting should be done by the R.N.V.R. Divisional 
Headquarters. In the North, during the last war, there was an ordinary R.N. 
recruiting depot, and the R.N.V.R. also recruited for the Navy. The R.N. 
recruiting depot was paid 10s. per head enrolled and the R.N.V.R. were paid 
nothing, but the R.N.V.R. got more men than the R.N. Depot. It is a waste of 
time and money to have two recruiting depots doing the same work in the same place. 
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An M.L. BRANCH. 


He considered that we should enrol all men of the R.N.V.R. as O.S. or A.B., 
simply making a note against their names as to what their trades are for future 
use if required ; but to secure a keenness for service in the Navy we should allow 
men to serve in any capacity quite regardless of what they may be in private life. 

He quite agreed with what Captain Primrose has said in regard to the M.L. 
branch. It is most important that we should have a motor boat branch. Some 
time ago it was suggested that we should have an M.L, R.N.V.R., but the 
Admiralty then proposed that it should be an entirely independent force, 
administered through an entirely separate department of the Admiralty. We old 
commanding officers said that it would be a great mistake to have two R.N.V.R. 
Forces administered from separate offices, and that if we were going to have a 
motor boat reserve it should be part of one R.N.V.R. and administered through 
one office. The result has been that no M.L. Service has been formed. It is time 
that the subject should be reconsidered, and if possible a way found of instituting 
a motor boat branch as part of the R.N.V.R. 


He suggested that, in order to keep down expenditure, the Admiralty should 
be content to register ordinary motor yachts of a certain size and certain speed 
or certain horse power, and that if the owners desire they should be given 
commissions in an M.L. Branch of the R.N.V.R. These officers should then 
perform some drill at Divisional Headquarters in order to become accustomed to 
naval routine, discipline and drill, but the rest of their drill might be put in by so 
many afternoons’ mobilization with their motor boats alongside the proposed 
drifter for instruction in pilotage, etc. He did not think it was any use asking the 
Admiralty to supply motor boats because in these days of urgent economy that 
would be too great an expense, but we might ask, in the larger Divisions, that they 
should lend drifters for four or five months. The drifters might be maintained 
by skeleton crews and fully manned by R.N.V.R. ratings when at sea. 


RoyvaLt MARINE VOLUNTEERS, 


He did not agree with Captain Primrose’s suggestion for a Royal Marine Volunteer 
force. The suggestion had been made once before but it came to nothing, and, 
in his opinion, it would not be possible now to create enough interest to get men 
to volunteer for such a force. 


R.N.V.R. Arr ARM. 


As regards the air branch, he thought that it would be an advantage that 
the R.N.V.R. should interest themselves in aerial service ; but it should be on the 
lines that the Admiralty might encourage all R.N.V.R. officers or ratings who 
feel inclined for this kind of thing to become members of approved civilian flying 
clubs. Through civilian flying clubs they could gain expérience in the air and 
through the R.N.V.R. maintain their naval knowledge. He doubted whether it 
would be feasible, from a financial point of view, to maintain a special flying 
branch of the R.N.V.R. 


Coast WATCHERS. 


As regards coast watchers, that proved itself a very important force during 
the war ; but he disagreed with Captain Primrose’s proposal that the coast watchers 
should be naval volunteers. We found that the proper men for coast watching 
were local men who knew every inch of the coast and everybody dwelling along it. 
These men were naturally the quickest to see if any strange object or any strange 
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person appeared. Several officers were appointed in charge of coast-watching 
who were civilians or who were soldiers, and he thought that Captain Primrose was 
right that those in charge at any rate should have naval training. 


Sea CapeT Corps. 

As regards the Sea Cadets. He agreed with Captain Primrose that they are 
of the utmost importance to the R.N.V-R., and he thought that the Admiralty 
should not object to R.N.V.R. commanding officers giving money or contributing 
from their corps funds, to the assistance of Sea Cadet ‘Corps; for these corps are 
the best recruiting ground for an R.N.V.R. division. 


THE LECTURER. 


CAPTAIN R. C. Primrose, in reply, said: I am flattered by the amount of 
criticism that my lecture has aroused. With regard to Captain Craig’s observations 
may I ask him whether he was present at the beginning of the meeting ? 


CapTaIN CraiG: No. 


Captain Primrose: I thought not, because we are arguing at different ends 
of the stick. You. will find that I state in my lecture that I have not tried to 
alter in any way the present organization of the R.N.V.R.. I also said that to 
my own personal knowledge it has been functioning most satisfactorily. It was 
simply a question of the extension of the R.N.V.R. With regard to His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, after serving under him until last.-year, I cannot begin 
to disagree with him now. I would say to him “ I believe you are right on every 
point, Sir, and I am glad that you back me up about the R.N.V.R. going to sea 
after joining.” 

In conclusion, I will give you one instance. of how difficult it is to get round 
pegs to fit into round holes. One day, before the war, I was in a battleship's 
turret, when I heard the Gunnery Lieutenant.using most nautical.language to an 
R.N.V.R. rating. The man really was making an awful mess of painting out the 
turret. I suggested to the Gunnery Lieutenant, however, that he might not 
know how to paint: “‘ Yes, he does,’”’ the Gunnery Lieutenant replied ; ‘“‘.on his 
service certificate he is put down as a painter.” So I said to the R.N.V.R. man, 
“Why do you describe: yourself as a painter in your service certificate ?’’ 
He said “I am, Sir.” ‘“‘ But,” I said, “‘ you are a very bad painter.’ »‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
replied, “ but, Sir, I am an R.A.!” 


THE CHAIRMAN. é 


I am in general agreement with this most excellent lecture. In connection 
with Captain Primrose’s, proposal for an M.L. Branch of the R.N.V.R., I would 
recall to you the gallant exploits of the M.L’s which took part in the Zeebrugge 
and Ostend gperations, and the equally gallant part played by the C.M,B’s in 
those wonderful attacks upon Kronstadt when on one occasion Lieutenant Agar 
R.N., torpedoed a cruiser outside Kronstadt and, on another, when eight C.M.B’s 
managed to account for four Russian ships, including two battleships. In view 
of these examples and the many other valuable services rendered by motor craft 
in the late, war, R.N.V.R. officers should be given as much training as possible 
in these craft. oy 

During my little experience in the. war I had a large number of R.N.V.R. 
officers under my command in various capacities. I first came across them in 
M.L.’s and in yachts on the West Coast of Scotland, where they.did excellent 
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work afloat, also in the Admiral’s Office, then again in the roth Cruiser Squadron. 
These R.N.V.R. officers filled many and various rdéles, but they all did most 
extraordinarily good work. 

Personally I regret that the Lords of the Admiralty are now kept so short 
of money by the Treasury that our R.N.V.R. force is only about 4,000 strong. 
I would like to see it 40,000 strong, because here, in the British Empire, we live 
by the sea, and the more seafarers we ‘have the better for us. The air has come 
into the picture too very largely, but we must live by the sea for many years to 
come, because only the'sea: ‘can bring us the vast quantities of food, raw materials 
and various other imports we require. We must, therefore, have facilities for 
suddenly expanding our naval personnel from about 120,000, as » it is now, to 
430,000 or 500,000 if theré is a menace of maritime war. 

I quite ‘agree in regard to: what was’ said ‘about ‘the R:N.V.R. Divisiofial 
‘Headquarters, being also centres. for recruiting for the. sea service; certainly in 
wartime. . I feel sure that'the fact of having big R,N.V.R. divisions at our principal 
mercantile sea ports must help recruiting for the Navy. I also feel that a capital 
point was brought out by Captain Craig’ when he mentioned that the more men 
we-can put through a naval training for three or four years the more men we shall 
have ready to answer.the call if war comes. 

I would like ali the people round the coast and also in bik cities to be extremely 
keen on the existence, the expansion and the training of the R.N.V.R. I really 
believe that a great many of those gentlemen, who lent us their motor launches 
at the beginning of the war, would be quite pleased to feel that they ‘were doing . 
some good for our. Empire. by Jetting the R.N.V.R. .officers.and men use their 
motor launches occasionally in peace-time at certain seasons of the year when 
they can spare them. 

‘With regard to the suggestion that the R.N.V.R. might go to the R.A.F. 
Territorial units for air training. ‘I really think that we must leave ‘the’ Royal 
Air Force to expand.and train their.own reserves. I have had a good deal to do 
with that, Service and I know that they are very keen on looking after their,own 
affairs. They have been fighting all the time for their own separate organization, 
and although as a sailor with some experience of the working of the Air Force 
towards the end ‘of the war I found that it was absolutely necessary to have sailors 
in the air to carry out operations over the seas; still I cannot quite agree with the 
lecturer that it would be a good thing to have an air-arm attached to the R.N.V.R. 
I warmly support the idea, however, of getting: members of the O.T.C. to join 
the R.N.V.R. as well as branches of the Territorial Army.” 

In conclusion the Chairman called for a resolution of thanks to the lecturer 
which was:carried by acclamation. 


Apmrrat A. A, M. Durr C.B. (Commanding Reserves) deere the vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, the.meeting then terminated. | 





THE GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1927. 

It has been’ found necessary by the General Staff at the War Office 
to withhold approval to publish Colonel Rowan Robinson’s Gold Medal 
Essay for 1927. but the 2nd Prize Essay by Captain J. Keith Edwards 
will appear in the August Journal. 














“HAIG” 
A GERMAN APPRECIATION 


appears from the pen of General M. von Posek (retired) an apprecia- 
tion of the late Field-Marshal Earl Haig, which is remarkable for its 
sympathetic insight into the character of our late Commander-in-Chief. 


After recounting, with great accuracy, the career of the Field-Marshal 
down to 1915, the author continues to describe minutely the circum- 
stances, and to explain the significance, of the funeral and ultimate 
interment at Bemersyde. The details of the ceremony, says von 
Posek, “‘ demonstrate how the British people honours its leader and 
how deep seated is the British poetic sentiment for the soldier.”’ 


He then sums up Haig’s work as a soldier as follows : In the English 
criticisms of Haig as a soldier it has been said by one authority that he 
could never rank among the greatest generals of history, remembering 
that such an one could not be found in any of the armies that took part 
in the Great War.1 In any case he had shown himself a remarkable 
soldier, who had always set about his task in a simple and clear 
manner, without ever having recourse to finesse; never did he allow 
himself to be turned aside from a decision that he had taken. In support 
of this view von Posek quotes the Earl of Ypres’ (Sir John French's) 
despatch in which there is high praise of the handling of his troops by 
Sir Douglas Haig during three weeks of hard fighting on the River 
Aisne in I9gI4. 

Haig maintained his keen offensive spirit, continues von Posek, 
on several occasions in spite of very heavy loss ; in 1915 at Loos and the 
actions to the north; in 1916 on the Somme ; again in the autumn of 
1917 when with true English determination he repeatedly led his 
divisions against the enemy. ‘‘ We who, at that time, were fighting at 
Passchendaele, Morslede and Becelare can only testify to that fact.” 


On the other hand, throughout the most: evil days of March, 1918, 
in the teeth of the menace of our [the Germans] reaching Amiens, he 
showed himself to be the same calm, self possessed leader in defence. 


|: the German Miltar-Wochenblatt for 25th March, 1928, there 





1 Note.—“‘ We Germans have no cause to endorse this view,” says von Posek 
in a footnote. 
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But his greatest achievement must remain his own voluntary subordin- 
ation to the supreme command of Foch, an act which demanded a 
high degree of self-denial, while it showed — military ee and 
capacity of correct appreciation. 


His, personality has on all sides, heen represented as that of a 
courageous, honourable, upright and dependable man. Although a 
great upholder of discipline, he was friendly in his manner to all 
inferiors without regard for their rank. 


His subordinates respected and honoured him. He remained clear 
headed in moments of defeat just as in time of victory ; frequently he 
showed himself to best advantage when the outlook was blackest. 


“A part of this appreciation I can vouch for from personal experience, 
since I made the acquaintance of Sir Douglas Haig when attending the 
British Manceuvres of 1903: He had, at that time, just been appointed 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in India. My recollection of him has 
always been that of an outstanding soldier and an enthusiastic cavalry- 
man, in addition to that of an exceptionally sympathetic personality. 
His study and knowledge of German military authors and of former 
German battlefields constituted the main topics of our conversations. 
In his book, ‘‘ Cavalry Studies,”’ written in 1907, may be found numerous 
allusions to the [German] General Staff text book, to Moltke and von 
Pelet-Narbonne, in addition to examples of the action of the Cavalry 
of the German First and Second Armies in August, 1870. In No. 25 
of the Militar-Wochenbdlatt of 1908, I reviewed this valuable book and 
corresponded with the author with regard thereto. For the cavalry 
soldier, Field-Marshal Haig remains a personality of outstanding interest. 
Never did he lose faith in his arm ; even after the Great War he empha- 
sized the necessity of cavalry as an integral part of any army in future 
wars. 

His judgment, in addition to showing his determination, was alias 
to the point and sincere. Both during and after the Great War he was 
far too great minded to criticize his enemy in a malicious or even in a 
prejudiced fashion, a thing which could not be said of a certain number 
of our late enemies. 

We German soldiers, particularly such as belong to the cavalry, 
lower our swords in salute to the departed foeman of those war days as a 
tribute of our respect !”’ 


























CAPTAIN NELSON AND -COLONEL. MOORE 
A STUDY OF LEADERSHIP INA COMBINED OPERATION 


By LievuTENANT G. A. MARTELLI, R.N. 


heroic ideal... Born to take partin the most desperate: struggle 

in which. England -had: ever been engaged, they lived with a single 
purpose, and died, covered. with glory, in the moment of battle.. Utterly 
different in their natures, they ,yet shared the one quality. essential to 
great men of action—buming ambition to succeed. The fact that they 
both won their spurs in the same campaign lends a special, interest to 
one of the less. known. chapters in..history—namely, the conquest of 
Corsica in 1794. 

The two careers which the fortune of war thus brought: together 
were closely analogous. Nelson was thirty-five, in his first.:command 
of a ship of the line, the ““Agamemnon,”-64 guns. Moore, slightly his 
junior, had succeeded. two years before to the command of. the 
51st regiment. They were probably. as efficient in their respective 
services as any cther officer of similar rank and experience. Each was 
passionately devoted’ to his profession. Referring: to the picturesque 
simplicity of Moore’s camp above -Bastia,:Sir Gilbert Elliot writes : 
“ He is in love with his profession, and as all the services one renders 
to a mistress are pleasant, he enjoys discomforts.” Though it exaggerates, 
the remark does throw a true light on the soldierly zeal of Moore, and 
would have applied equally well to Nelson. “I am very busy,’’:the 
latter wrote to Mrs. Nelson, from amidst the toil, the heat and the sickness 
of Calvi, “ yet I own I.am im all my glory: except with you I would 
not be anywhere but where I am for the world.” Here then, we 
recognize, are two born men of action. 


There were various reasons which made the occupation of: Garston 
in 1794 desirable.. The chief of these was the need of a naval base. 


The fleet which Hood commanded; and in which Nelson was serving, 
had been sent out at the beginning of the war ‘to protect trade-and 
co-operate with our Mediterranean allies. The evacuation of Toulon, 
after a stand of six months in the cause of the French Royalists, had 
left the fleet somewhat “in the air.’’ Temporary shelter was found in 
Hyéres Bay, and it was here that Moore arrived forty-eight hours too 
late with the regiment which had been sent to help in the defence. 


"Ptee lives of Nelson: and.-Moore fulfil all. the: conditions -of the 
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The political ‘situation in Corsica at the moment seemed to favour 
Heod’s project.for driving out ‘the French and placing’ the Island under 
the protection: of the British Crown ; for ‘the: €orsicans liked ‘to-change 
their government -as oftenas they got: tired of:it; which ‘was as:often 
as a good opportunity for revolution: offered itself. - Paoli, the national 
hero and leader’of many insurrections, was prepared to guarantee ‘the 
co-operation of the Corsicans who had been in revolt for. ‘several months 
and: had forced the foreign garrison to’ retire within‘ the three fortified 
towns: St. Fiorenzo; Bastia and Calvi: «From the’ end’ of November 
the island was closely‘ blockaded by Nelson,-’so that sooner or later ‘the 
enemy would: be «starved into ‘surrender: :: But: meanwhile ‘there was 
always the chance of the French sending: a relief force’ or of ‘smuggling 
in provisions. : Hood, therefore, ‘determined to: reduce the’ place by 
force, and at the beginning’ of February the combined ‘expedition ‘left 
Hyéres. for the attack, on St..Fiorenzo.,.: During. the, night.the. fleet was 
dispersed, by..a. gale.,, Moore: gives us his impression of the scene on 
board the “‘Victory’’;: ..‘‘ The evening before we put into, Porto Ferrara 
(Elba), ,Captain Englefield came. down about 1£:a.m. General...Dundas, 
Sir. James St. .Clair. and. .I,.were..lying in the Admiral’s: outer, cabin. 
He told us that,it, was; time.to dress ourselves. He was afraid.the ship 
would. be ashore. He passed in .and we.could hear. him make the same 
report to Lord Hood, .-viz:, that, the,ship would not be able, to, weather 
the land. . My cot was immediately. opposite to the,,Admiral’s .door, 
which Captain.Englefield..had left open.. 1 turned round ,to..observe. his 
countenance.. .It was not the least discomposed.: I could see him dress 
himself with the greatest deliberation. This had such, an. effect upon 
me, that.I,soon fell asleep. Lord.Hood went upon. deck and remained 
there near two hours, during which the ship weathered the land. 
The next day we.got into Porto Ferrara.’’ .And. he goes on..to talk in 
the same even and unemotional strain of the preparations. for. landing 
in Corsica,.. It.is typical of Moore. thus to. dismiss an event -which he 
must have realized,.even with little understanding of sea affairs, placed 
him in, imminent danger. of tit his life in the most terrifying 
circumstances. 


St. Fiorenzo fell after a weak resistance, and Hood was eager to 
press on to the attack of Bastia. He sent Nelson to blockade the port 
and reconnoitre: the defences of the citadel; at the same time: urging 
General Dundas to take some energetic action. Hood was never in love 
with the‘army; and he was already at loggerheads with General Dundas 
who ‘commanded the: troops whereas -he': imagined ‘that supreme 
authority should be: vested in himself alone, as’ commander-in-chief. 
Dundas was polite’ but firm, and invited’ Hood to show his 'title—which, 
of course, did:not exist. Dundas, who had made up his mind ‘that the 
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attempt was not justified until he received reinforcements, refused to 
move. The more the Admiral pleaded, exhorted, wheedled, goaded, 
raged and finally commanded, the more obstinately. passive the General 
became, and the more hopeless the deadlock. Moore was naturally 
disappointed at his chief’s decision to remain inactive ; but he was the 
last person to allow his private feelings to shake his loyalty ; and when 
Hood, with a lack of tact that deserves all the censure it has received 
from soldiers, sent a deputation of naval captains to ask his military 
opinion, Moore refused point blank to have anything to do with such 
dubious procedure. “ Indeed I could not but think that Lord Hood 
had not sufficiently considered before he sent such a message,’’ he wrote, 
“ for after what they told us that General Dundas had declared (7.e., that 
the attack on Bastia was a ‘rash and visionary’ plan) it seemed to me 
a species of mutiny for a subordinate officer to pass any opinion.” 


Meanwhile Nelson was urging Hood with every argument to press 
on with the attack. Whether he was right here or not, one cannot 
escape the suspicion that in the earlier part of his career enthusiasm 
carried overmuch weight in Nelson’s judgments. His heart sometimes 
outdistanced his intelligence. He was inclined to be over sanguine in 
any undertaking he was engaged in, and to allow his craving for personal 
distinction to overrule all other arguments. At Bastia, since he was 
to command the naval landing party, nothing could persuade him 
against the propriety of attacking immediately; and even when he 
learnt of the enormous superiority of the enemy’s numbers he kept the 
information to himself for fear it should spoil his chances of winning 
glory. “I never yet told Lord Hood,” he wrote long afterwards, “ that 
after everything was fixed for the attack on Bastia I had information 
given of the enormous number of troops we had to oppose us.” Though 
to everyone else it was obvious that the place was starved into surrender 
as a result of the blockade, Nelson was convinced that force—represented 
chiefly by himself—had brought about its fall, and that three or four 
thousand trained soldiers had laid down their arms to a scratch force 
of twelve hundred sailors and marines inspired by an enthusiastic little 
naval captain making his first acquaintance with land warfare. “‘ It has 
ever been my opinion, I have ever acted on it, and never had any reason 
to repent it,” he wrote, “that one Englishman was equal to three 
Frenchmen.” There is no doubt that, consciously or unconsciously, 
Nelson allowed his personal ambitions to overcome his common sense 
in recommending a plan that proved abortive and only wasted much 
valuable ammunition. I donot for a moment suggest that he deliberately 
misled Hood, but in passionately desiring the thing to come about he 
was guilty of arriving at conclusions which in a cooler moment he would 
have been the first to condemn. Of this Moore was simply incapable. 
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Having taken a scientific review of the situation, he decided that, the 
moment of surprise being lost, the undertaking was not justified by the 
doubtful chances of success ; and he said so. But that is not to say th- 
he was any less anxious for something to be attempted. ‘‘ When askec . ~ 
a Public Council,’’ he wrote, “I could not but say that our force was 
unequal to the attempt. At the same time I feel that in similar 
circumstances I should not have called for a council but would have made 
many efforts before giving the affair up.” 


With Nelson’s love of glory went an anxiety, almost childish in its 
intensity, to be approved of from above which made him desperately 
unhappy when, as at Bastia, he considered his services had not been 
sufficiently appreciated, or that he had been robbed of his due meed 
of praise in a despatch. “I was the mover of it—I was the cause of 
success. . . . I am not a little vexed, but shall not quarrel,” he wrote 
on that occasion. And again, with an air of dignified and resigned 
martyrdom: “I am well aware my poor services will not be noticed. 
I have no interest.” The same trait led him to give an importance to 
any service in which he took part, out of all proportion to that which it 
really possessed. ‘“‘ Bastia will be ours,” he had written during the 
blockade to Mrs. Nelson, “‘ and if so it must prove an event for which 
the History of England can hardly boast an equal.” In face of such 
a conviction there is nothing to be said. 


The fall of Bastia left only Calvi still in the possession of the enemy. 
General Stuart, the new commander-in-chief,. lost no time in making 
plans for its reduction. The difficulties were great. The expeditionary 
force was landed on a rocky coast several miles to the South of the town. 
There was no natural harbour in which the ships could lie, and in bad 
weather they were driven to seek shelter elsewhere, leaving the army 
unsupported. Immense labour was needed for hauling the guns, many 
of which were landed out of the men-of-war. Most of this work fell to 
the seamen of whom Nelson was in charge. Bad: weather, the almost 
tropical heat and an epidemic of malarial fever which; reduced still 
further the inadequate little force delayed the operations more than the 
enemy’s defences. Stuart worked indefatigably, and for him Nelson 
had nothing but admiration. He was less eulogistic of Moore, who was 
Stuart’s right hand. Nelson represented. him quite falsely, as the 
‘force behind the throne ’’ whose sinister influence had held the Army 
back from Bastia. ; 


It was a time when harmonious co-operation between the two 
Services wds essential to success; yet there were endless differences. 
Either people were more jealous of their dignity in those days, or the 
formality with which war was conducted, even at the most critical 
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moments, exaggerated. the. susceptibility to imaginary insults in officers 
of high rank.to the detriment of efficiency.. The memory of the. Bastia 
affair—that Hood, in warning Nelson ‘to. be tactful and not on-any 
account to “ give any cause for jealousy,” described:as “‘ St. Fiorenzo 
leaven ’’—still rankled in the army, and especially with Moore.. To him 
Nelson was the-ignorant seaman put in charge of Hood’s plan—‘‘ absurd 
to a degree "—at Bastia; the fool rushing in where. angels, or .soldiers, 
had feared to tread. And, no doybt, this resentment was not softened 
by the apparent success scored by the Navy whilst the Army played the 
part of inglorious spectator. Now he thought that Hood was deliberately 
refusing his help at Calvi in revenge for the behaviour of Dundas and 
D’Aubant. There were not enough seamen to haul the guns. ‘“ The 
listlessness of the Navy is remarkable,” he wrote; “I have long been 
of opinion that his Lordship’s zeal was not for his country, but to gratify 
his own vanity. The difference of his behaviour now and at Bastia 
shows it.”” Moore, in his turn, was unfair to Hood and allowed himself 
to harbour a grievance not justified by the facts. The Admiral could not 
put all his crews ashore to haul guns for the simple reason that at any 
moment he might require them to do battle. For some time there had 
been great activity in the Toulon yards, and it was expected every day 
that the French Fleet would sally forth to make a bold bid for the 
relief of Calvi. : 


In contrast with Moore, Nelson’s conduct here shows to advantage. 
Constantly at work mounting and manning the batteries, during which 
he received his first wound which lost him the sight of an eye, he also 
filled the delicate post of liaison officer bétween Hood and Stuart. 
On the one side he appreciated Stuart’s difficulties over the shortage 
of men; on the other he was aware of the problem that confronted 
Hood if he depleted his crews any further. He was between the devil 
and the deep blue sea, and needed all his tact to keep the peace and 
preserve his own good name. “ Your Lordship so well knows our want 
of seamen here that I am sure I need not mention it.” ‘Could anything 
be more gently insinuated ? His Lordship, who had just declared his 
total inability to spare another men, sent a batch of fifty “ by return.” 
Naturally intolerant of formality and used to a Service whose operations 
were, in those days, less strictly governed by rules, Nelson was impatient, 
perhaps mostly through ignorance, of ‘the way in which the Army went 
to work. “A happy degree of irregularity I can’t help thinking is 
sometimes better than all this regularity.” The attack on the town 
was held up whilst a. breach in a certain fort was being enlarged by 
cannonading, previous to storming. Nelson suspected Moofe of being 
responsible for.*he delay.. ‘“ Colonel Moore will have the command and 
I think it is he who wishes the breach to be made larger. . . . I hope to 
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God the General, who seems .a good officer and .an. amiable ‘man, ‘is 


not led ; but Colonel Moore is his great friend..... .. We must go:on let 
Moore. say’ what he. pleases... ... I) wish Moore were..a hundred 
leagues. off.’’ sei 


Relations were not improved by the fact that both Stuart ‘and ‘Moore 
seem to have regarded Nelson—however necessary and valuable his 
services and those of the ‘seamen he commanded—as a sort of spy ‘acting 
for Hood. Nelson was quick to notice it.“ '‘‘ There seems to be a little 
jealousy of my communicating with you daily and TI rather think the 
question to me yesterday was to know if I told you anything.” ~ Hood 
tried to allay this feeling. ‘‘ Have no jealousies, I beg of you,” he 


wrote to Nelson, “‘ and avoid givirig: any most carefully. . : . If you do 
not bring yourself into a scrape by talking, you may dépend upon it 
F shall not doit. . . . But beware of the Colonel (Moore) you mention.” 


I think this is sufficient proof that the Admiral was doing his best to 
bury ‘the hatchet.. Nothing however ‘would convince Moore that Hood 
was not the evil genius of the siege. “‘ Lord Hood continues to hover 
around us, eager to have his name in the capitulation,” he sarcastically 
remarks. . . 


Calvi surrendered. It was only just in time, for two-thirds of the 
besieging army were sick. Nelson and Moore were among the few 
healthy survivors. It is impossible to conceive of Moore succumbing 
to illness whilst there was still work to do. He simply could not have 
entertained the thought of such weakness. Nelson escaped by his very 
frailty. He described himself as ‘‘ the reed among the oaks; all the 
prevailing disorders have attacked me, but I have not strength for them 
to fasten on. I bow before the storm while the sturdy oak is laid low.” 
The truth was that, during the siege, Nelson and Moore spared themselves 
less, were more absorbed in their work, and’ consequently had less time 
to think about anything else such as sickness than anybody else present. 
The best way not to be ill is to be busy. 


Viewing their characters it.is not surprising that. Moore and Nelson 
failed so conspicuously to. “ hit it off.” Two people more fundamentally 
different in temperament it would be hard to find... With Moore close 
reasoning was almost a passion. Gifted with an abnormal power. for 
clear and logical thinking, he never acted without a very definite idea 
of his purpose and never said anything which did not convey exactly 
what he wished to imply and which could not be supported by 
irreproachable arguments. To allow any considerations of the heart to 
enter into his military decisions, to be either optimistic or pessimistic about 
an enterprise, would have seemed to him equivalent to reducing the status 
of a soldier from a professional to an amateur. This unswerving 
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rationality, characterising everything he did and said, or even—of 
this the unguarded pages of the diary are the most spontaneous 
evidence—thought, is here brought out all the more clearly by contrast 
with the passionate nature of Nelson, in whom reason and instinct, the 
thought and the wish, tended to fuse. There is no separating Nelson, 
the naval officer, from Nelson, the man. This is shown by his 
correspondence, where the style is the same whether he is writing to 
his Commander-in-Chief, a British ambassador, or Mrs. Nelson. With 
Moore, on the other hand, there is a distinction between the man and 
the soldier. He himself would have considered it a very necessary 
distinction, but it is one which is only achieved at the expense of a certain 
amount of flexibility. Moore’s judgments were generally correct, but, 
good or bad, he held to them. He never overcame the prejudice against 
Lord Hood, conceived from the latter’s impoliteness at their first meeting 
on board the “ Victory.’’ Nelson had come from England with a similar 
prejudice. He imagine that Hood, an old acquaintance, had neglected 
him during the long time he was unable to obtain a command. But this 
was all forgotten as soon as the Commander-ia-Chief showed the first 
sign of confidence in Nelson’s ability. The uncompromising character of 
Moore was at a discount in combined operations, whilst its counterpart, 
tact, was a more necessary virtue than usual. This Nelson possessed in 
the highest degree and in the word’s highest sense. As an element of 
his later success, perhaps it ranked equally with his power of thinking 
originally and his irresistible will. To sum up, Nelson was more 
“human ” than Moore. In other words his personality was whole and 
harmonious, whilst Mocre’s tended to be one sided and exclusive. 


But, with all these differences, the qualities they shared made them 
more akin to each other than either of them were to the ruck of their 
contemporaries. In each there was the same utter subjugation of every 
consideration to that of their work, and a lack of interest in any 
circumstance which did not affect the main issue. The storm which 
nearly wrecked the “ Victory,” and carried away every sail in the 
“Agamemnon” raised no stir in Moore and was hardly mentioned by 
Nelson. There was no affectation in this phlegmatic attitude as it 
cannot be attributed to lack of imagination. They were both obsessed 
by a sole thought—the conquest of Corsica. Which explains perhaps 
better than any diagrams of forts or descriptions of battles why Corsica 
fell. There was nobody on the other side who possessed the 
“will to win.” 























THE CASE FOR THE SENIOR OFFICERS’ 
SCHOOL 


By CoLoneL H. R. Sanpitanps, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(Instructor, Senior Officers’ School, Sheerness.) 


“ Those who know not and know not that they know not.” 


gives a depressing picture of the Senior Officers’ Schools as at present 

constituted. We are told that, of those that attend the schools 
there are a select few ‘‘ who know and want to know more,” but that the 
tactical thought of even these few is found to have been previously 
misdirected. For the rest, it is suggested that the work of the schools 
during past years has been unprofitable, since new ideas can but rarely 
be inculcated in the minds of men of mature age. 


Now, if it were a fact that all who are possessed of an intimate 
acquaintance of the work of the Schools shared these views, there would 
indeed be a strong case for their abolition. But the present writer, on 
the grounds of some years’ experience, will endeavour to explain why he 
is in emphatic disagreement with Lieutenant-Colonel Brighten’s opinion, 
not only as to the quality of the officers who have attended the courses, 
but also as to the value already gained from, and the future usefulness 
of, the Schools. 

“Is it time,” we are asked ‘‘ to send a man to school to learn his 
profession after he has been practising it for twenty years?” 


Here, at once, is seen the fatal effect of the term “‘ school ” on certain 
minds. To these the word conveys the idea of a row of small boys 
smuggling brandy-balls to each other in the class-room, while a weary 
dominie at the desk endeavours to cram elementary principles into the 
heads of recalcitrant pupils. Some such mental attitude can alone be 
responsible for the idea that the Senior Officers’ School, being a child 
of the war, can never be allowed to grow up or develop. It is from this 
standpoint that it is argued that the same methods which were em- 
ployed ten years ago for the instruction of young officers in the “ barest 
elements of tactical doctrine ’’ must still be applied to the brigade com- 
manders who “‘ shepherded ” them at that period, and who themselves 
have, in recent years, been among the students at the school. 


[« the February number of the JoURNAL, Lieutenant-Colonel Brighten 
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At the root of the idea that officers of forty or more years of age 
cannot derive benefit from a course at the Schools can only lie a com-. 
plete misconception of the subjects that should be dealt with and of 
the method of instruction that should be employed at such an institution. 
An ability to declare the exact beaten zone of the machine gun at various 
ranges or a precise knowledge—to the last round and pick—of the 
amount of ammunition and tools carried by an infantry battalion are 
not, as might appear from Lieut.-Colonel: Brighten’s arguments, among 
the essential qualifications for command of an infantry battalion, let 
alone of an artillery brigade. Nor does the inculcation of such details 
represent the tactical and administrative instruction of senior officers. 


Absence of criticism is inevitably a disadvantage under which teachers 
labour ; and, as Lieutenant-Colonel Brighten justly claims, it is absence 
of criticism that is responsible for swelling the ranks “ of those who 
know not and know not that they know not.” Consequently, it may 
happen that an instructor will fail to realize that by blaming his students 
for their failure to learn, he stands self-condemned. A rigid system, 
applied indifferently to every class without regard to age, experience, or 
individuality, may well find the minds of students unreceptive. 


Before advocating a system of instruction for adoption at the Senior 
Officers’ School, it is, then, necessary first to consider who are the students 
that attend the school. They are drawn from the Regular and Territorial 
Armies at Home, from the Indian Army and Dominion Forces, from the 
Royal-Navy and the Royal Air Force. Included among them, during the 
past few years, have been officers who, during the war, served on various 
fronts in command of infantry or artillery brigades, or in first grade staff 
appointments ; others who, since the war, have passed through the Staff 
College ; officers who have been employed regimentally, or in special 
appointments, in Africa, India or Iraq ; others, again, who have been in 
command of depots at home. They are drawn from all arms of the 
Service, while before them lies the prospect of attaining the first ambition 
of every sound soldier, the command of his unit. 


An instructor who failed to realize that he himself had much to 
lear from such pupils would, indeed, be presumptuous. For they 
represent men whose wide range of experience makes it possible to 
obtain valuable views on an immense variety of subjects, and on the 
different aspects assumed by the same problem under varying 
conditions. Together, they form a body of opinion unequalled in value 
elsewhere in the Army. The collective power of instruction of such a 
body surpasses that of any individual. It is for an instructor at an 
establishment like the schools to utilize this great power, which lies to 
hand, by promoting and guiding discussion, rather than to force on 
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senior officers dry facts, undigested principles, and little foibles of his 
own. First by example, and later by handing over the conduct of dis- 
cussions to the students themselves, he may hope to inculcate a sound 
and acceptable, though by no means easy, method of instruction. 


Tactical problems differ from the problems of peace, in that their 
complete solution must await the experiences of war; while the latter 
lend themselves to practical trial. Since, therefore, in peace time, 
experiment is limited in tactics, the main test’ must lie in a consensus of 
opinion for or against them. Consequently, the officer with ideas is 
anxious to be given the opportunity for trying them out, not by thrusting 
them down the throats of submissive subalterns, but by challenging the 
studied opinion of officers of his own age and experience. Where can an 
officer, whose appointment to command is approaching, gain an oppor- 
tunity for this equal to that afforded by the Senior Officers’ School ? 


Though fully qualified by general knowledge and temperament for 
command, he may have been required for some years to fill appointments 
out of touch with training and tactical developments. Is it fair to him, 
or in the interests of the Service, to deny him the opportunity of pre- 
paring himself for that immensely important position which he may 
shortly fill? For example, take an officer who for two years has com- 
manded his depot. His whole working time has been devoted to the 
training of recruits. Such of his leisure as was not given to their general 
welfare may have been employed in the broader study of his profession 
and in forming ideas; but he has no opportunity for discussing these 
ideas or putting them into practice. From the depot he may next be 
appointed to the Adjutant-General’s branch at the War Office. 
After being absorbed for three years in the special work of such 
an appointment, he returns to regimental duty with the prospect of 
obtaining the command of his unit, perhaps in one year’s time. Can 
it be held that, in these days, there will have been no development in 
tactical ideas during a space of five years ? Can it be doubted that this 
officer would obtain benefit from a three months’ course where, in close 
association with others of his own rank and service, he can devote himself 
to reflection and_to the study of command, and crystalize the ideas that 
have germinated in his mind during previous years? Here, too, he will, 
or at least should, have the benefit of instructors whose advice is worthy 
of respect, since they have experienced the actual anxieties and respon- 
sibilities of command; matters not always fully appreciated by those 
who have not held the same privilege. 

The contention that the Senior Officers’ School is of the greatest value 


is strongly supported by the opinions of those who have passed through 
the school as students. It would be difficult to find one who does not 
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acknowledge having received benefit from the course ; moreover, it has 
been noticeable that among those who most strongly proclaim its use-. 
fulness are officers who have shown the greatest knowledge and ability 
on entering the school. 


Now, Lieut.-Colonel Brighten advocates the abolition of the 
institution that offers these opportunities and the substitution of a 
College of Tactics for officers below the rank of Major. What situation 
will, in his view, result from the adoption of these proposals? He holds 
that the tactical thought of senior officers has not been directed on the 
lines of a sound common doctrine. Does he, then, advocate the forcible 
retirement of all officers of the rank of Major who have not passed through 
the Senior Officers’ School? Or does he suggest that the junior officers, 
on their return from the Tactical School, should develop the tactical 
thought of their seniors ? Others there may be who reasonably consider 
that, by increasing the number of students accepted at the Senior Officers 
School an advantage would be gained in gradually including more 
junior officers. The present writer does not share these views. There is 
no position that an officer can occupy where his influence will mean so 
much or his responsibilities be greater than in command. There are 
few who do not cherish ideas which they look forward to putting into 
practice when they attain this position. The closer to the time of their 
assuming command that opportunity can be given for association and 
discussion with others in like case, the greater will be the value 
gained, and the less the reason for instruction of junior officers by a 
School of Tactics in subjects which should be taught by the Commanding 
Officer. 
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JUNIOR OFFICERS’ 


By BrEVET LIEUTENANT-CoLonEL H. M. Burrows, 12th Frontier 
Force Regiment. 


(Late Senior Instructor, Northern Command Junior Officers’ School, 
Indta). 


views advanced by Lieut.-Colonel Brighten, in the February 

number of the JouRNAL, concerning the creation of Junior Officers’ 
Schools or a College of Tactics. They will probably one and all concur in 
his criticism of our military educational system, particularly in so far as 
this regards the individual training of all officers in Combined Tactics. 
They will perhaps still more strongly endorse his opinion that any general 
ignorance and incompetence on the part of regimental officers cannot 
wholly be laid to the door of the individual. 


Regimental officers must form the bulk and backbone of the com- 
missioned ranks of an army, yet in spite of this fact one may well ask 
what assistance in their studies they get after they leave Woolwich or 
Sandhurst ? 


Our current educational system for officers seems haphazard and 
must remain largely a matter of luck, so long as present conditions 
prevail. This system now seems to reduce itself down to a few district 
staff rides, or Brigade exercises, not normally attended by junior 
officers; these are generally held in preparation for mobilization, 
internal security, or manceuvre schemes. Then some periodic regimental 
exercises, which largely specialise in the work of one particular unit 
and depend entirely upon the ability to teach of the Commanding 
Officer or Second-in-Command. Even then a great number of officers 
do not happen to serve ina unit where there exists any facility for the 
study of Combined Tactics. Many may even state that they have never 
done a tactical exercise without troops in their lives. 


In spite, however, of these shortcomings, and of Lieut.-Colonel 
Brighten’s reference to our deficiencies in the tactical handling of sub- 
units in the Great War, no one can deny that our regimental officers 
have often proved that their qualities of courage and of coolness in 
action can pull them through unfortunate situations not of their own 
making. 


Tx vast majority of regimental officers will surely agree with the 
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Coming from an officer of Lieut.-Colonel Brighten’s experience we 
can accept without cavil his estimate that the class of field officers 
‘“‘ who know and want to know more ”’ is all too small, that the common 
tactical doctrine taught at Senior Officers’ Schools does not seem to 
percolate into units, and that special reports on officers as to their fitness 
for command could be obtained in other ways. Nevertheless, I venture 
to suggest that. he has omitted to’ recall the chief advantages we all 
derived from the Belgaum School. To many of us this was the first 
occasion in the whole of our service that we found ourselves for three 
whole months free from responsibilities and able to live with forty other 
brother officers of the same age and service from all branches of the 
Army; so we could thrash out together the problems that had been 
exercising our minds individually for twenty and more years. What a 
lot we had to give each other! Then there were the lectures, library, 
exercises, demonstrations and discussions ; a team of first-rate Instructors 
—some Staff College graduates, others not—with combined experience 
from every recent campaign. What more could any regimental major 
want than this exceptional opportunity of rallying his impressions and 
polishing his knowledge before tackling the responsibilities of command ? 
No! we do not want to lose the Senior Officers’ Schools, if it can possibly 
be helped, but we want to open up the same sort of opportunity to — 
captains. In fact we must do so, if it is desired to raise the standard 
of tactical ability amongst regimental officers as a whole. 


Now, where is our common tactical doctrine, which Lieut.-Colonel 
Brighten talks about, to be found? In the manuals? At the Staff 
College? How is it to be disseminated ? 

The school at Sheerness works on Home Establishments ; Belgaum 
works on Indian Establishments. Schemes for promotion examinations 
are set with the most indefinite enemies and often on the most improb- 
able ground and maps. The scene of operations is generally laid in the 
United Kingdom, the last place in the world where we are likely to fight. 
Where is the unfortunate major to begin who is trying to help junior 
officers to study and to fit themselves for promotion? Yet naturally 
the examinations a, d({iv), c and d(iv) must be his own no less than 
their criterion. 

Again, is it generally appreciated by senior officers that, whilst they 
confine themselves to the problems in the country in which they are 
serving, the unfortunate subaltern in India is expected one week to 
do a practical test on.an-Indian map and ground with imaginary troops 
organized as he sees them locally, while the next week he may have to 
submit to being tested on a map of some district in Britain, for which 
the scheme has been set for Home Establishments when probably he 
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has never even seen a tank. Nevertheless we may be sure that in. the 
Far or Middle East, in Africa or Egypt, troops will always be furnished 
on both Establishments. Is it not therefore time that we all studied 
both ? 

Thus we find—beginning from small units—that the platoon, which 
has two Lewis guns at home possesses but one in India. Working 
upwards there occurs. a difference which broadens not only with the 
size of the unit or formation but with the development of mechanization. 
The difference is bound to increase since the same rate of mechanical 
progress in Europe cannot, for a multitude of reasons, be applied to 
Africa and Asia in the same manner and on the same scale. 


Should it not be the ambition of every candidate for field rank that 
he should attain sueh an understanding. of and sympathy for all arms, 
whatever their organization may be, that he can allot them their proper 
tasks wherever he may find himself commanding them. How can he 
approach this ambition without a reasonable knowledge of the organi- 
zation and tactics of possible enemies? Can he begin an appreciation, 
an order, an advance to the battlefield, a reconnaissance, or consider 
his protective measures without a sound training in the methods of 
_ possible enemies and how to deal with them? For example, no good 
teacher of Indian Frontier tactics would ever allow his pupils to set 
about a problem without their thoroughly understanding what nature 
of tribe they were facing, since the characteristics of each and the 
methods of dealing with it must vary. 


It may be considered that the present test of b(iv) and d(iv), where 
Northland and: Southland, both organized as British forces, wage war 
on a home map is a sufficient test of a candidate’s knowledge of his 
manuals, but I think many will agree with me that our future column 
commanders require something more than this to prepare and test 
them. What they need is a regular course of exercises, outdoor and 
indoor, depicting the tasks that might fall to the lot of a field officer 
of the morrow in any probable theatre of operations. On these lines 
it is that our captains should be trained and tested. 


Now, unlike Lieut.-Colonel Brighten, who is disappointed in his 
pupils, I can bear witness to the fact that ninety per cent. of the 
captains and subalterns to-day are most earnest seekers after truth, 
possessed of an insatiable thirst for military knowledge and practice. 
Any field officer, however unsuited he may be to such a task, who can 
find the time during recognised leisure hours to hold exercises in any 
military station throughout the Empire will at once find a number of 
junior officers ready to spend these hours with him in the hope of picking 
up something which may help them in their examinations. This has 
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been my personal experience ever since the Great War, and judging from 
private letters, there has seldom been a more popular institution than 
the Northern Command Junior Officers’ School, India, 1921-24. It was 
only closed for lack of funds and official recognition. 


But is this a fair system? Is it right that our junior regimental 
officers should be at the mercy of such temporary arrangements for their 
professional training, or that they:should have te pay many guineas to 
a crammer te assist them through their exams? It is impossible to 
teach combined tactics during the every-day routine of regimental work, 
except in a haphazard way, or to the detriment of regimental duties. 


In amplification of Lieut.-Colonel Brighten’s suggestions, I would 
therefore add the following : 


(r) Subalterns, in their tactical tests—both practical and written 
—should be limited to exercises on the ground and from 
maps of the country in which they are serving, and on 
local establishments. 


(2) Captains should be sent to qualify for promotion to field rank 
at “ Colleges of Tactics” or ‘‘ Junior Officers’ Schools,” as 
described by Lieut.-Colonel Brighten. There they will be 
able to study and be examined in the tactical handling of 
small mixed columns of all arms fighting specific enemies in 
defence of any part of the Empire. 


(3) To keep the Senior Officers’ Schools ; but to ensure that they 
should work far more closely together and both work on both 
Establishments—Home and Indian. 


(4) If necessary for financial reasons, to reduce the course at the 
Staff Colleges to one year, and utilize the money and accom- 
modation saved thereby to hold captains’ promotion courses 
of three months’ duration only, i.e., that there should be 
formed one College of Tactics or Junior Officers’ School to 

be attached to each Staff College. 





























THE STAFF SYSTEM. IN. THE. NAVY 
PRUSSIAN OR BRITISH? 


By Apmrrat Sir Doucras R. L. NicHorson, K.C.M.G., K.C,V.O. 


N the February number of the JourRNAL there is an article entitled 
if The Birth of a Staff System,” which explains its development and 

its virtue as employed by Continental armies ; its ultimate object is 
to show the need for a similar establishment for navies. 


For this purpose it gives various interesting examples of men and 
methods but chooses as the chief basis for its argument the successes of 
the Prussian Staff System against Denmark, Austria and France in the 
19th century. The reverses that system met with in the zoth century 
are not mentioned, and thereby the argument loses something of its 
force, yet the quoted 19th century examples of definite success are 
fully entitled to rank as proof of virtue for their particular occasions. 


In order, however, to provide useful deductions for the application 
of their Staff System to navies it would first be necessary to establish 
clearly what are the intimate resemblances between artnies and navies, 
and we, therefore, get nearer to the heart of the matter when we realize 
that the writer of the article holds the view that preparation for a pre- 
conceived war is the chief purpose of all military administrations. 


That it is a correct view for armies it is not in my mind 10 examine ; 
but for navies it must be said that if it is a correct view, it is certainly 
quite different from that hitherto held by the British Admiralty, which 
has the much wider aim of being so ready for all wars that it can 
prevent them. The quotation, therefore, given in the article, from a 
19th century publicist (Professor Spenser Wilkinson), that “ there was 
no man at the Admiralty or War Office whose duty it was to make plans 
for the next war,” is of no avail, for the Professor’s statement is based 
upon an obvious misunderstanding of essential principle. 


One needs but to recall the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, the Fashoda 
incident, and the ‘Kaiser’s famous Kruger telegram, and to remember 
the Admiralty’s immediate and significant action upon each occasion to 
be sure that England was not only ready for war in those times, but 
was recognized as being so by other nations. Or, going a little further 
back and to give a still greater example of the working of the principle, 
one may recall the sudden arrest of the thundering march of the Russian 
armies upon Constantinople in 1877, by the mere appearance of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet in Besika Bay, and the British Government's 
avowed intention of sending it into the Black Sea. 


c 
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It is a different matter but again not particularly convincing when 
the writer of the article apportions praise amongst the great naval officers 
of the rgth century, and suggests that none until 1899 had practised how 
to handle fleets in action, saying ‘‘ Sir John Fisher was the first to carry 
out battle tactics between two fleets.’”’ In essence, the statement is 
somewhat misleading. Fleet tactics, the art of handling ships in the 
presence of an enemy, and of disposing them in order for battle, has 
been scientifically and continuously practised and developed by a long 
succession of noted admirals ever since the invention of the steamship. 


A knowledge of the signal books and of their steady development, from 
the ‘seventies onwards, to being the perfect instrument for this warlike 
purpose, which they had become before the war, will show that at once. 


Nor is it, I think, inherently correct to suggest that before 1899 
opposing fleets had never met in mimic battle; for they did so in 
many yearly manoeuvres. The only real difference between the pre- 
Dreadnought era and the subsequent one in the matter of fleet training, 
lies in the fact that with the Dreadnought era came also the fixed notion 
in England that one long single line was the only possible order in which 
to fight a fleet action, and the practices of fleet tactics gradually dis- 
appeared altogether except in so far as they were necessary for getting 
into that long single line. 

Whilst considering these things, does not the mere existence of 
“ Fleet Signal Books’ proclaim the ever-lasting dissimilarity in action 
of the two Services ? 

This, however, is but a digression from the main point, which is to 
mark the contrast between the Prussian system and the British, and if 
we go to the root of the matter I think we shall find that it lies in 
the difference between the British mind and the Prussian. The Prussian 
object is “to get’; the British object is “to keep,’’ and. this holds 
good for the whole period since the Napoleonic wars. 

The Prussian has a hard and fast system which believes in military 
precision not only in drill but in complete mechanical obedience by every 
officer and man to a system ; to orders and methods cut and dried in 
office, possibly years beforehand, and for one particular object ; a system 
which believes that it can be so perfect that untoward and unforeseen 
difficulties should not arise. 

The British Admiralty system has been, and is, well summed in the 
sentence: “‘ To have the right force in the right place and at the right 
time,” preparing, not wars beforehand, but forces beforehand, to be 
trained at sea by the officers who command them, and in such a condition 
ef mobility and preparedness for all wars that you may check war 
altogether rather than make it. 
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The two systems are fundamentally different, and, as I have already 
said, they have different aims. The Prussian system seems to rely upon, 
and to rest the originating responsibility upon, subordinate and subaltern 
departments at headquarters and to discourage initiative; the British 
throws the responsibility, both at headquarters and afloat, upon the 
shoulders of those experienced to bear it and expects initiative from them ; 
indeed the first may almost be said to withhold responsibility from any 
single person, while the second insists upon it for everyone. Nelson 
phrased the second eternally in his Trafalgar signal ; and Haig also in 
his splendid summons to his men in April, 1918. 

It is not easy to understand why the notion has arisen that army 
lessons are applicable to navies, nor is there anything in the article 
under review as evidence for it. On the face of it, it would seem more 
reasonable to study the history of navies if you wish to learn about them ; 
but if it is of valu, and I do not say it is not so, to study the history 
of another profession for instruction about your own, it would seem 
wise to examine the most recently victorious system, as well as one 
which, although successful before, has just suffered overwhelming defeat. 


The Prussian system succeeds well enough as long as it receives no 
check in onset and events move to scheduled time; but, hold them up 
unexpectedly, and it rapidly reaches its ‘‘ Marne” ; the system is thrown 
into confusion and virtually never recovers from it. I should say, that 
the Germans began the last war in the army sense with “ most of the 
trumps in their own hand,” but meeting with unforeseen checks and 
unexpected resistance, its staff system was thrown out of gear, gave way 
before that much more free system which is best illustrated by the names 
of Foch and Haig, and never really recovered its balance again—until 
“unity of command” and a continued freedom of initiative, still and 
steadily extended by the great French Commander-in-Chief to each 
Allied Commander, finally completed the Prussian discomfiture. Here 
is a lesson indeed for all military organizations, the same lesson which 
is taught by all the past history of the British Navy, though in this, its 
latest and most emphatic demonstration, it is French, not Prussian. 

There is a statement sometimes put forward in support of a Staff 
system for the Navy, which says that there were naval failures or dis- 
asters during the war which would not have occurred had there been 
“a properly constituted staff” before the war. It is a statement that 
one cannot analyse without knowing specifically what those failures were, 
and consequently how the Staff would have prevented them, but I 
think it may reasonably be said that if the Navy had some failures 
during the war it certainly fulfilled its main duty of commanding and 
controlling the seas. By its pressure, and the support afforded to troops 
and transport, it contributed essentially to the final Allied success. 
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-That these things,were well and truly done by a Service that was 
sure of itself, and had in the main been well prepared to perform them, 
there can be little doubt ; nor does the Official History of the War 
suggest any doubt; rather it goes out of its way to emphasize the 
Navy’s readiness. I, will even advance the purely personal opinion 
that rarely in history has a war administration given such evidence of 
essential preparedness, judgment and resolution, as was given by the 
British Admiralty in the intensely. difficult times of 1914 and 1915. 

Follow the scene through in memory and think of the instant paralysis 
imposed upon Germany’s sea-borne trade ; of the locking up or prompt 
destruction of her effective merchant cruisers; of the Government 
Insurance Scheme, naval and pre-war in inception, which at once secured 
the British sea-borne trade; of the instant Admiralty action following 
upon the inestimable sacrifice made by Cradock. Think of the masterly 
and instant dispositions of England’s fleet ; of the prompt development 
of huge mine sweeping and coast watching services ; of the complete 
scouring of the seas of all surface powers of German commerce raiding. 


These things were splendidly done, by sure hands, by trained and 
experienced minds, Such-faults as there may have been—and what 
wars have been fought or could be fought at sea without some errors— 
are. more easily attributable to other and more intricate reasons than 
those of purely naval strategy. It is true that the Navy had no Staff 
“ that was comparable to the old Prussian General Staff before the war ”’ 
(‘‘ Birth of a Staff System,” page 21), but it had and it still has a Staff 
of a far greater significance which consists of every person in the Naval 
Service : Admiralty civilian, dockyardsman or sailor, from the Cabinet 
Minister First Lord to the humblest boy afloat each must know the 
personal responsibility. 

This great and renowned organization has known how to become, 
and to exercise continuously for some centuries, the most ‘preponder- 
ating’ political influence in the world: To impose a Prussian method 
upon itis to obscure the purpose of its existence, and will assuredly 
tend. more and more to reduce its powers of thought and action. 
As a standardizing~machine for Admirals and Captains it seems to 
have a marked resemblance to the “ Fighting Instructions’”’ of the 
17th and early 18th centuries ; utterly to be condemned until individual 
character and genius awoke to disregard them. 

‘Navies do not resemble armies, they differ completely both in con- 


striction and purpose. — 




















AIR POWER AND ITS APPLICATION 
By Group Captain W. F. MacNEEcE Foster, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 


On Wednesday, 7th December, 1927, ’at 3 p.m. 


THE Ricut Hon. Str SAMUEL HOARE, BartT., G.B.E., C.M.G., MP. 
Secretary of State for Air, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said :. I.am not going to forestall 
Group-Captain MacNeece Foster, but I wish to draw attention to what appears 
to be the central importance of air power to the British Empire and to Great 
Britain. The geographical situation of the Empire and of Great Britain makes 
the question of air power.of more importance.to us than to any other great country.. 
First of all, the Empire is scattered over the whole face of the world, raising prob- 
lems of defence of different. kinds in each hemisphere, varying in almost every case, 
with local conditions—a problem indeed so great that if one were to treat each; 
local need separately.the demands upon the. Exchequer and upon the Empire 
generally would make the burden almost. intolerable. 


THE NEED FOR MOBILITY IN EMPIRE DEFENCE. 


That state of affairs emphasizes the need of the application of the greatest 
possible amount of mobility to these problems by making our units capable of 
undertaking more than one duty. 

If that general principle be conceded I would next draw your attention par- 
ticularly to the aeroplane and perhaps to the future of the airship. The 
aeroplane is essentially the most mobile instrument of defence. If, therefore, 
in the future, by concentrating our Air Force in certain definite centres over the 
British Empire, we can transfer air units quickly to any threatened point, we may 
be able to avoid, even more than we have in the past, this tying up of units for 
special duties on local defence. 

The aeroplane is not only very mobile in itself but it can fly equally over both | 
land and sea. Recently there appeared a photograph in the London Press of the 
flying boats now on their way to the Far East flying over the: Mesopotamian 
Desert—a good illustration of these qualities. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR POWER TO BRITAIN. 


Now I come to the second point that I want to emphasise, namely, the great 
importance of air power, not only to the British Empire but to Great Britain. 
Here again this importance is mainly due to geographical conditions. The prox- 
imity of London to the frontier, the fact that the activities of the Government 
and many.of our industrial operations are concentrated in the danger zone, all 
make us peculiarly vulnerable to air attack ; indeed the danger is becoming more 
formidable as more and more industries come to be concentrated in Southern 
and South-eastern England. 
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We are faced then with this very urgent and vital problem—the fact that we 
are peculiarly vulnerable to air attack, and the further fact that air attack is the 
most difficult of all attacks to meet. Sir John Salmond, who is in command of 
the Air Defences of the United Kingdom, illustrated very well to me, the other 
day, the difficulty of the problem. He said: ‘‘ Compare an area 15 miles long 
and 15 miles broad, and the possibility of a land attack upon that area, with the 
possibility of an air attack in a section,also 15 miles long and 15 miles broad. In 
the case of the land attack you would have to make your defence upon an area 
of 225 square miles, but in the case of an air attack, if you take the height at which 
you might expect an aeroplane to fly as between 20,000 and 30,000 feet, you would 
there have an area not of 225 square miles to defend but an area of 900 cubic 
miles, with all the added difficulty that bad weather, fogs, storms and so forth 
might add to the problem.” 


Our Arr Poricy.. 


As you know, during the last three or four years we have been concentrating 
our efforts upon meeting, so far as conditions have allowed, this very grave 
situation. To-day we have made some progress with our home defence pro- 
gramme. Our air defence is a great deal stronger than it was three or four years 
ago, and we now have, for the first time, a comprehensive scheme for meeting, 
so far as it is humanly possible, the difficulties with which we are faced. We have 
more units, we have better types of machines, we have a more intensive system 
of training. The units, for instance, can get into the air—a very important factor 
in the problem—considerably quicker than they could during the war or in the 
years after the war. We have a system of co-operation worked out with the 
Army authorities for the searchlight and anti-aircraft work ; and I think we can 
claim that, although the programme is still some way from being completed, 
we have made substantial progress. We have gone, as I say, slowly and gradually 
with the completion of the programme. We have gone slowly for the definite 
reason that we wished to involve the country in no premature expenditure upon 
armaments. We felt two years ago, when the Treaty of Locarno was signed, that 
a more peaceful atmosphere had come over Europe, and that, therefore, it was 
possible, and indeed it was reasonable, to go somewhat slower with the completion 
of our programme than would otherwise have been the case. 


Now Group-Captain MacNeece Foster is the representative of the Air Staff at 
the Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations. He is, therefore, in a 
position this afternoon to hold the scales between the two needs—on the one 
hand, the urgent need to develop our air power for the purposes of home defence ; 
on the other, the urgent need, arising out of the conditions in Europe, to avoid 
any premature expenditure and to do everything in our power not to raise the 
scale of expenditure upon armaments but gradually to lower it. 


LECTURE. 
I. INTRODUCTORY 
to deal with the mere outlines of so vast a subject as Air Power, 


and to appreciate vaguely what it may achieve in the future 
not only as an instrument of war but also in many other more peaceful 


W eat the compass of a lecture such as this it is only possible 
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réles. It is, however, to the military aspects of the subject that I propose 
to limit the present discussion. 


I must also preface my lecture by remarking that any views I express 
must not, in any way, be taken as the crystallised Air Staff view, although, 
on the other hand, I may say that I will not put forward—nor indeed 
would I be allowed to ventilate—any opinions that are at variance: with 
the broad doctrine of warfare now accepted by the Air Staff. 


Before the Great War we had reached a stage in these matters where 
we thought we could speak with the weight of accumulated study and 
experience on all matters concerning National Defence. Now, however, 
the situation is entirely different ; the new instruments of war are all 
topics on which widely divergent views are held, supported in nearly 
every instance by laborious investigation and intelligent discussion. 
This state of affairs must necessarily obtain to a far greater extent in 
all affairs connected with the air where everything seems to be still 
standing on the threshold of development. We cannot, therefore, claim 
to have yet reached a stage where we can speak with dogmatic certainty 
on any questions appertaining to aerial warfare. 


II. THE NATURE OF AIR POWER. 

What is air power? The question is not difficult to answer if one 
employs the same reasoning as that which is applicable to military 
power, taking the latter term in its strictly limited significance. Now, 
military power is the force inherent in the ground military organization 
of any country whereby the Government of that country may hope, 
in the last extremity, to impose its will on its enemies. In its broadest 
sense air power is amenable to precisely the same form of definition. 


The next questions which arise are: “‘ Upon what does air power 
depend ? ’—“‘ Of what does it consist ?’’ The answers are: 
(rt) The number, morale and skill of the pilots. 
(2) The quantity and quality of the aircraft. 
(3) The ground organization on which the aircraft and the pilots 
are based. 

Under the last named heading falls one of the most important items, 
viz., the supply of skilled mechanics, since, if this fails, the efficiency 
and effectiveness of both pilots and aircraft may very soon be reduced 
to a vanishing point. The above may be termed the obvious com- 
ponents of air power, but not less important is a fourth: the matter of 
reserves. We must therefore add : 

(4) The “ reserves ”’ available behind the normal existing establish- 
ment of personnel and material which may again be sub- 
divided into two main categories: “‘ direct”’ and “‘ indirect.’ 
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(a) DirrEcT RESERVES. 


It is only possible to discuss this matter broadly and with necessary 
professional discretion. 


We have to face the fact that the wastage of pilot personnel in the 
Air Force will be exceedingly heavy in war so that the whole organization 
of our Air Force must be based on our ability to create an adequate 
reserve of trained personnel for no country could afford to maintain 
in peace its full war time requirements. Consequently a large pro- 
portion of our Air Force is based on a short service system under which 
a reserve of pilots is gradually being created. 


The Supply of Reserve Material.—While it is impossible to publish 
the actual percentages of aircraft and engines maintained in reserve, it 
is permissible to state that no question receives more anxious consider- 
ation from the Air Staff. 


What, then, is the function which this reserve material is to fulfil ? 
Obviously no reserves could be maintained on such a scale as to last 
out a war of any duration. Apart from the enormous expense of building 
up such a reserve, the result would be far from satisfactory. Air 
development is still in such a fluid state that the most modern of air- 
craft may become obsolete and need replacement in as short as five to : 
ten years’ time. Two considerations must therefore be borne in mind. 
On the one hand, a reserve must be large enough to prevent our initial ; 
war effort from falling off almost at once, On the other, it should, in 
view of national economy and of the fluid state of the development of 
aviation, be kept as low as is consistent with fulfilling the first proviso. 
In other words, after the outbreak of war there will be an enormous 
demand for aircraft, so that our constructors and industrial mobilization 
generally will be severely taxed to meet this demand. The reserve of 
aircraft should thus be of sufficient strength to allow of the prosecution 
of war until the period is reached when our material production will 
equal our requirements. Without giving any idea as to what we believe 
that period may be, this can be laid down as the principle on which we 
are now working. 


(b) INDIRECT RESERVES. 


I will not refer to any fundamental considerations concerning the 
wealth, manufactures and industrial potentialities of the nation, all factors 
which do, of course, constitute a very great potential reserve of every 
form of armament. They apply equally to all Services, and therefore 
do not require any specific mention in connection with this question 
of air power. Accordingly, I shall limit myself to pointing out the 
importance of the existence of a prosperous civil aviation industry, 
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and I do not propose:ta go closély inte technical considerations ments 
the suitability of civil aircraft for war purposes. 


~:Qn the Continent, two: clear-cut schools of;thought prevail.on this 
subject. First, there is the school which holds that the development 
of civil aviation must, essentially, be an economic development ; ° in 
other words, that the future of civil aviation depends on it being put on 
a productive basis. On this basis the smallest expenditure must be 
carefully scrutinised when considering the design of any aircraft, -and 
any design which is found to be at variance with the most) rigid 
economic considerations must be rejected. According to this theory, 
too, the civil aircraft of the future would develop on different and 
distinct lines from military aircraft in view of the inherently different 
réles which each will have to fulfil ; moreover the pilots of such machines 
will be trained solely for commercial flying and will be entirely unskilled 
in any form of air drill or air fighting. They would consequently be of 
negligible value in the early. stages of any war. 


The second school of thought, which is that more widely subscribed 
to on the Continent, takes an entirely different view. Civil aviation is 
considered to be disingenuous in expecting to be regarded simply and 
solely as a normal industrial organization. It is observed that it is 
maintained’ very largely by a generous subsidy from Government 
sources,’ and that without such support it would probably collapse. 
On the principle of “ he who pays the piper calls the tune,” it follows, 
therefore, that civil aircraft constructed for a perfectly legitimate purpose 
should at the same time be so designed as to be readily adapted for 
military uses. This will be all the easier since heavy passenger-carrving 
civil aircraft of to-day are, in many respects, identical with military 
bombing machines, particularly those designed for night work. The 
passenger-carrying machine is constructed to transport a large load to a 
given spot absolutely up to time and ‘in spite of anything except the most 
outrageous weather conditions. This purpose is virtually that of the 
night-bomber, and of the day-bomber too, if it is sy under con- 
ditions of visibility which render detection difficult. 


These conflicting views are worth giving in some detail because they 
constitute a subject to which attention must be directed, increasingly 
in the future. Our own official attitude has been one of compromise. 
The first school of thought—which may be alluded to as the American- 
German school—does not sufficiently appreciate the essential similarity 
between certain types of war and civil aircraft when it allots a merely 
negligible factor of efficiency to the latter. On the other hand; we feel 
that the second school of thought—the French-Italian school—possibly 
errs on the other extreme and ignores the great value of air training in 
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all its different forms when it insists that civil aircraft should have a 
potential military value of almost roo per cent. 


The value of a prosperous civil aviation indusiry.—While there may 
exist divergence of opinion as to the immediate operational value of 
civil aircraft on the outbreak of war, there can be no doubt whatever 
that a thriving civil aviation industry is an essential factor with regard 
to the possession of air power, since such an industry can supply at the 
shortest notice, and indefinitely, large reserves of aircraft. Moreover, 
the country where a large and prosperous civil aircraft industry exists 
will be in a much stronger position to expand its industrial aircraft 
resources than another which has depended simply on the supply of a 
limited number of military aircraft. In fact, with minor modifications, 
the first named country already possesses the basis and organization of 
a great industry. 

Civil aviation within the British Empire.—If flying develops as may 
be expected, the potentialities of civil aviation for Imperial purposes 
are obviously unlimited in view of the great distances and the largely 
undeveloped state of certain of the greatest of the Dominions. 
Nevertheless, it must be emphasized that the very factors which promise 
so bright a future for civil aviation from the Imperial point of view, are 
precisely those which do not exist for the encouragement of civil aviation 
in Great Britain. Critics of our air policy in this respect are perhaps 
unfair when they compare the extent of civil aviation in France or in 
Germany with its counterpart in Great Britain. It is necessary to com- 
pare like with like. Conditions in Great Britain are unfortunately very 
dissimilar from those existing in Germany, or, to a lesser degree, in 
France, with regard to the development of commercial aviation. In 
Great Britain we have relatively short distances on the one hand, and 
on the other we have a splendid established system of transportation 
in our railways, and an extensive network of admirable roads. Further, 
the industrial development of the country has been so intense as to 
reduce the suitability of the general countryside, for forced landings, 
while, finally, climatic conditions are much harder on the aviator in 
England than they are on the Continent. It is obvious, therefore, that 
if commercial aviation is to develop widely in this country, it must be 
mainly through impulses coming from outside. 






Ill. THE APPLICATION OF AIR POWER. 





Is AIR POWER NECESSARY TO GREAT BRITAIN ? 

It might perhaps have been logical to treat this topic first, since it 
is certain that the only reason which will reconcile this country to make 
the sacrifice necessary to provide for adequate strength in the air will 
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be the realisation of the absolute necessity for so doing. Air power is 
obviously desirable, but there are many things ethically more desirable 
in our national social life with which, in view of financial stringency, we 
are compelled to dispense. Let us consider whether air power is to be 
included merely in the category of things that are desirable or whether 
it falls into a very much smaller and necessarily restricted category of 
things that are essential. : 


Firstly, let us ask ourselves whether air power is essential to us in 
the same degree as sea power. Such a query has, in itself, at first 
blush almost the suggestion of an affront to our national pride—almost, 
one might say, to our intelligence. Sea power has for hundreds of years 
been the basis of our defence policy; it has enabled us on countless 
occasions either to remain aloof from the turmoils of the world, or to 
intervene effectively when we judged the moment propitious. It has 
been the primary means whereby the adventurous enterprise of our 
ancestors has materialised in the British Empire of to-day, 


I do not wish to suggest that air power has or will take the place of 
sea power ; I simply desire to advance the contention that side by side 
they are the two allied factors on which depends our national security. 
National security, indeed, is a term heard very seldom in England, 
yet continuously on the Continent. With us it has become a common- 
place ; with European nations it has ever been a question of speculation. 
Over there every invention with a bearing on war has been scanned 
and will be scanned with a view to gauging its effect on security. Yet 
we too, as a nation, are sometimes stirred by a sense of the need of 
security. It was my peculiar good fortune to attend, as the represen- 
tative of the Air Ministry, the recent Conference for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments which took place at Geneva. There came a period 
when negotiations were going badly, and complete misunderstanding 
was rife as to Great Britain’s determination to maintain her naval 
superiority, particularly in the question of cruisers. Nobody who was 
privileged to hear Earl Jellicoe’s historic speech at the plenary and 
public meeting is likely to forget the effect produced. In the clearest, 
briefest, sentences he outlined the enormous problem of ensuring that 
this country should not be starved into submission within seven weeks : 
in other words, the whole question of our national security was raised 
in the most convincing fashion. His argument appeared to be so over- 
whelming in favour of our naval requirements, that I could not help 
wishing that a similar argument could be advanced with equal eloquence 
and authority with regard to the air menace. For, after all, it is con- 
ceivable, it is arguable, that a great nation possessing strong air power 
could by the employment of gas and incendiary, together with high 
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explosive, bombs, under- certain: favourable circumstances, and making 
allowances for future developments, reduce London to subjection in a 
peried of. much less. than seven. weeks.. I am using this term “seven 
weeks,’’. more er. lessi haphazard, but it is:in no way an absurdly short 
period. I will support my contention by quoting the opinion of a 
soldier—not a biased member of the Air Staff but a distinguished member 
of the General Staff: 

“ I believe that in a future war great cities, such as London, will be 
attacked from the air and that a fleet of five hundred aeroplanes each 
carrying five hundred 10 lb. bombs of, let us suppose, mustard gas, 
might cause 200,000 minor casualties and throw a whole city into panic 
within half-an-hour of their arrival. Picture, if you can, what the result 
will be. London for several days will. be one vast raving bedlam, the 
hospitals will be stormed, traffic will cease, the homeless. will shriek for 
help, the city will be in pandemonium. What of the Government at 
Westminster ? It will be swept by an avalanche of terror. Then will 
the enemy dictate his terms. Thus may a war be won in forty-eight 
hours and the losses of the winning side may actually be nil.” 


This was written over five years ago, and it is, therefore, pertinent 
to ask whether aircraft have not, in the meantime, greatly improved, 
and if it is mental inertia, due to recollections of the last war becoming 
more indistinct, that has caused this opinion to have become less widely 
spread. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE NECESSITY OF AIR POWER. 


Three arguments are generally advanced against our taking the air 
menace seriously. Firstly, history shows that every invention of war 
invariably brings its own antidote; secondly, the result of a cruel, 
inhuman, yet successful attack on London would be such as simply to 
stiffen the whole nation into a red heat of resistance ; thirdly, national 
stamina has always enabled us to worry through the dangers of the 
past. without making undue preparation. 

These points should be examined in a little detail. In the first place, 
let us ask whether we know of any satisfactory antidote to disastrous 
effects overtaking a great city after it has been flooded with. gas, set 
alight with incendiary shells and bombed by high explosives? There 
is, I fancy, no airman in high position who would venture to guarantee 
that, under unfavourable conditions of weather or of visibility by day— 
and éven less easily by night, it would be possible:to ensure anything 
approaching immunity to London against air attack in a great con- 
tinental war. Unfortunately every development of aircraft is putting 
a greater premium on the offensive and making the: defensive more 
dificult. The time. will come, if it has not already come, ‘when it ‘will 
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be possible'to bomb what you cannot see. By: this I do-not mean that: 
it would be possible ‘to bomb accurately a ‘particular house or street by’ 
aircraft having no direct optical view, but I do‘mean that aircraft might» 
at this moment be. above London, and unable to see London, yet by 
means of ‘wireless cross-sections be‘ in a position to drop’ their bombs: 
in the London district. Now’the fact remains that, while it is possible 
to bomb what you cannot see it is still quite impossible to fight what 
you cannot see; in other words, under certain climatic conditions, 
particularly when one takes ‘into account the propinquinty of London 
to the coast and the absence of due warning, it is impossible to deny 
that there are many circumstances when the task of the bombing air-’ 
craft will be relatively easy. I do not in the least wish to disparage 
the work of such valuable adjuncts to air defence as searchlight com-~ 
panies and anti-aircraft batteries. The fact, however, does remain 
absolutely incontestable that on every night of the year anti-aircraft 
guns do depend entirely on searchlights for anything approaching 
accuracy of fire, and that, again, on’ many nights of the year it is a’ 
physical impossibility for the searchlights to function’ owing to i ea 
or to ground mist. 

Now, take the second argument so ‘often advanced, that an inhuman ’ 
but successful attack on London would simply result in the whole nation 
stiffening in its resistance. This is, of course, a point on which no man 
can prophesy with any confidence. There are, however, one or two 
circumstances which it is well to remember. The first is the fact that 
the dislocation caused to the life of London and the lowering of its morale 
was sufficiently noticeable in the last war, when the air attacks were on: 
a most’ minor scale, or even when they never materialised at all. And 
in these days when politics and social discontent might not fail to turn’ 
to violence, it is possible that air attacks Sra be a prelude to an 
internal political upheaval. 


Lastly, there is the contention that our national’stamina has always 
enabled us to worry through times of dangers without making undue 
preparations for them. Although there have never been wanting those 
who have been apprehensive about the security of their:own country, 
the result of past .wars has consistently shown that their anxieties were 
not well-founded. The irresistible and acceptable argument, therefore, 
is that we possess some special characteristics which enable us. to face 
national misfortunes beneath which other countries would bend.» Theré> 
is undoubted truth in this argument but it is overdone.. We have in 
the past been able to dispense with elaborate preparations because we» 
knew that, come what inight, we would have time to build up our farces 
in security after the outbreak of war owing to our insular position and’ 
the efficiency of our Navy. In other words we knew—consciously: or 
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unconsciously—that, provided we were prepared for one form of war, 
we were safe in keeping as merely potential our resources for other forms 
of warfare. That this form of unreadiness cost us dear at times the South 
African War and the last Great War have shown. Still no actual 
menace to our security has ever come about. But to-day this belief 
is becoming a soothing doctrine fraught with the greatest danger. 


THE PossIBLE EXTENSION OF AIR WARFARE. 


It cannot be too strongly stated that the public conscience of the 
nation, the authorities at the Air Ministry, and every enlightened organ 
of public opinion are at one in deploring any extension of war which 
might, by means of aircraft, inflict untold horrors on the civilian popu- 
lation in general. Ethically such a proposal is repugnant to us; it 
seems a relapse into a state of primitive barbarism. Moreover, from 
the point of self-interest, it would be in our favour if war in the air could 
be confined to aerial combats, observation for artillery fire, strategical 
and tactical reconnaissance and to the occasional bombing of well 
defined military targets. That such should be the conceptions of our 
Air Force is the often expressed conviction of the highest authorities 
of our fighting Services. But it is necessary to remember one or two basic 
facts about human nature which even the greatest development in 
warfare leaves unchanged. 

In the first place, history shows that no nation fighting for its life 
will in moments of stress shrink from the employment of any weapon 
that might turn the scale in its favour. If the weapon is not certain 
of attaining its end, then indeed it may not be employed, since failure 
to achieve success might make the ultimate reckoning infinitely more 
severe. If, on the other hand, it is a weapon which is able to destroy 
the nerve centre of the enemy, then it is asking too much from human 
nature to expect restraint. Secondly, we cannot forget that it takes 
two parties to make a war and, consequently, we must take into account 
all possible methods of war, however cordially we may disapprove of 
them. 

It is becoming increasingly clear, then, that there are two alter- 
native views. The first, the highest, results in the conviction that 
there must be no wars at all. But for the majority of people, even 
though they be not destitute of altruistic and Christian feelings, the 
claims of national security absolutely prohibit that pacifist attitude. 
-We can and should indeed endeavour as far as possible to limit the 
effect of wars within certain conditions which afford some prospect of 
fulfilment, but it would be leading the nation into a false sense of well- 
being if these conditions were made so wide, so utopian, as to be obviously 
impracticable. As the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson wrote : 
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“No convention, guarantee or disarmament safeguard will 
prevent an unscrupulous enemy from employing poison gas, 
especially if that enemy has discovered some new powerful agent 
or possesses a ready means for producing such chemicals in bulk 
at practically a moment’s notice.” 


Many civilised nations now consider that, since war is becoming an 
affair between whole nations, it is neither logical nor desirable that the 
full brunt of the struggle should fall on one particular class while other, 
less effective, classes of the population should not feel the effects of the 
struggle. 

THE SCOPE OF FUTURE AIR WARFARE. 

Our neighbours and friends, the French, officially define the term 
‘“‘ armaments ”’ as comprehensive in the very widest degree, everything, 
in fact, which may conduce, directly or indirectly, to the efficient pro- 
secution of a war. If this standard be accepted, very little remains 
outside the scope of air warfare. Much though we may regret it, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that future European warfare will embrace 
the civilian population on a scale never before contemplated. 


I will conclude by quoting a passage from a speech of an eloquent 
foreign orator whose devotion to the cause of peace is undoubted. 

‘In the days of the past, when our enemies attacked our old 
Belgian towns, our burghers hung up their weapons of peace and 
took down their swords. When the attack was repulsed, they 
hung up their swords and took down their weapons of peace. 
The trouble in which the world finds itself at present is that the 
world fights alike with its swords and its weapons of peace. 

“The aeroplane, which has been carrying out its benevolent 
r6le of communication, may within twenty-four hours be employed 
on the most tragic réle. The great chemical industries which 
have been labouring legitimately for the welfare and health of 
mankind may within a few days be turning out noxious gases 
which will exterminate mankind on a scale never before contem- 
plated. I repeat it: the difficulty that the world finds itself in at 
the present day is that it fights not only with its weapons of war, 
but even more efficiently with its weapons of peace.” 


I will supplement this with an extract from an article written by a 
German general of high standing. He says: 

“In wars of the future the initial hostile attack will be directed 
against the great nerve and communication centres of the enemy’s 
territory, against its large cities, factory centres, munition areas, 
water, gas and light supplies; in fact, against every life artery 
of the country. Discharge of poisonous gases will become the 
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rule, since great progress has been made in the production of 
poison gases. ‘Such attacks ‘will be carried out to great depths 
in rear of the actual fighting troops. Entire regions inhabited by 
peaceful populations will be continually threatened with extinction. 
The war will frequently have the appearance of .a destruction en 
masse of the entire civil population rather than a combat of 
armed men.” 


Sentiments so outspoken may find no place in any official text-book, 
yet our own Field Service Regulations, printed since the war, contain 
the following perfectly accurate statement : 


“War could be prosecuted only by the will of a united people. 
The aim of a nation which has taken up arms is, therefore, to 
bring such pressure to bear upon the enemy people as to induce 
them to force their Government to sue for peace.”’ 


In other words, it is recognized that the objective of war may be 
attained not merely by the defeat of the enemy land or sea forces but by 
the subjection of the whole population to pressure. What this pressure 
will be is ‘a matter of degree ; it may be financial; it may be applied 
through a rigid blockade of foodstuffs, or, again, it might be as depicted 
above. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS. 


An effort has been made to outline certain aspects of air power and 
its application. It remains to sum up our conclusions. They appear 
to’ be : 

(1) The Royal Navy is vital to our security but cannot, by itself, 
assure this end. The menace to this country from the air 
in the event of a continental war is of the gravest nature, 


(2) The scope of modern warfare will enormously increase. It 
has changed now, in fact, to.a conflict between nations in 
which every section of the nation is liable to heavy attack. 


(3) The passive defence of this country by air is at best only a 
palliative. The inevitable trend of scientific development of 
‘air equipment will place the attackers in an ever increasingly 
stronger position vis-a-vis the defence. 

(4) In bombing attacks by night, or on days of indifferent visi- 
bility, large passenger carrying civil aircraft may be usefully 
employed after comparatively minor modifications. 

(5) Ethically and strategically it is desirable to limit the grosser, 

mote barbarous, phases of air warfare. On the other hand, 

it is absolutely essential to be prepared for counter-measures 
in kind, not only to repel but also to prevent such onslaughts. 
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The final definité conclusion from the above déductions is surely that’ 
by the expansion of our regular Royal Air Force, aided by the develop- 
ment of Imperial and civil aviation.generally, we must be in a position 
to create a force available at an instant’s notice and sufficient to deter 
any nation from the temptation of launching a blow at the heart of this 
great Empire in the hope of appropriating by a sudden coup de main 
the fruits of centuries of industrial effort and of colonising endeavour 
and genius. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE ARMY AND OUR MOST PROBABLE, COMMITMENTS. 


CoLoNnEL H. Rowan-Ropinson: As I agree cordially with nearly all the 
lecturer has said, I am rather loath to offer any criticism. I think, however, he 
has really only drawn attention to two of our main problems: (1) that of home 
defence by air; and (2) that of the: protection of our sea communications. The 
protection of our sea communications cannot be considered wholly apart from 
the protection of the countries which are bound to us by those communications. 
I think the Government has to watch the whole problem. It cannot attack it 
piecemeal as I venture to suggest the lecturer has done to a certain extent. In 
the first problem, that of Home air defence, there is no doubt that the Air Force 
is the vital factor, and it is vital to the existence of the nation that we should. be ° 
in a position to ward off any serious air attack. In all other problems with which 
we may be faced the Navy is vital to our existence. The second problem includes. 
the protection of our frontiers, and there we get a third service coming in—the 
Army. The protection of our frontiers is not vital to our existence, but it is. 
perhaps the most important military problem with which we are faced at the 
present. moment. Air attack of our home ports is the most dangerous thing 
with which we are faced. But it is in the defence of our frontiers that wars are 
most probable, and therefore we have, in looking at our problem, to consider 
these two factors—probability and danger—before we can say what is the place 
of the Air Force or the Navy or the Army in our scheme of Imperial Defence. 
I suggest then that the Air Force is vital in one problem only—the defence of 
our home ports; that the Navy is always vital; that the Army is the most 
important factor, in our most probable war, which war is one of the biggest of 
our Imperial commitments; and finally that we cannot place any particular one 
of the Services in its proper position without carefully considering all these points. 


STRIKING Rapius OF AIRCRAFT. 


GENERAL SiR GEORGE ASTON : I should like to follow up what the last speaker 
has said in enforcing the necessity of not considering any ‘particular arm on too 
vague lines. It is quite impossible to reconcile the forces that you require or the 
method in which they are to be in defence unless’ you set yourself the definite 
problem: against whom are you defending ? 

I listened with great interest to the Chairman when he described aircraft as. 
the most mobile form of defence, but I venture to question that statement. It is 
the most mobile, naturally, if that means fast movement within a certain radius, 
but it seems to me that in a world-wide problem’ we must also consider the extent 
of that radius. For instance, great air accomplishments by the pioneers in the 
art of flight are wonderfully stimulating, but how do they apply to large air forces 
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that could attempt such an operation as that described as the bombardment of 
London? In 1924 the Government issued a definite declaration that no country 
in the world possessed bombing aircraft with a radius exceeding 200 miles. -This 
identified any possible enemy who could attack London as either France or Belgium. 
I press that point because I am longing for a further statement by the Government 
as to what the present situation is with regard to the striking radius of attacking 
aircraft, and I press it for another reason. According to the enemy with whom 
we might be at war, I visualise (1) a ‘terrific bombardment of London by aeroplanes 
starting from land aerodromes which, under the conditions laid down in 1924, 
must be aerodromes either in France or in Belgium ; or (2) a mere bombardment, 
not so serious, by a few aircraft that are carried in ships. I think that anybody 
takes upon himself a terrible responsibility if he magnifies in any way the results 
that could be obtained from such a secondary bombardment, because I visualise 
in war the tremendous difficulty that the Government will be confronted with in 
averting panics. I consider that hearsay and panics are two of the most important 
and influential features in connection with war. 

I have been appealing continually for a definite statement as to what is, 
to-day, the radius of bombing aeroplanes starting from land aerodromes. Can the 
Air Minister or anybody else tell us what is considered nowadays to be the defi- 
nite radius of action of bombing aeroplanes ? 





MECHANIZED GROUND ForcES AND AIR BASES. 


CoLonEL T. N. Howarp: I think that this lecture can really be termed 
“a very good argument for mechanizing the Army, because, by so doing, we gain 
very great mobility. This, I suggest, was not taken into consideration by the 
general staff officer mentioned. If mechanized and armoured formations get 
across the seas quickly enough, as I think they can, they could play havoc 
with the enemys aerodromes and so put a stop to the bombing of our towns. 
It would seem that the great mobility, radius of action and offensive power of 
ground mechanized forces is not yet sufficiently understood by everyone. 


LECTURER’S REPLY. 


Group Captain W. F. MacNEEcE Foster, in reply: I mentioned at the 
beginning of my lecture the inevitable necessity for only dealing with certain 
aspects of a very big subject. For this reason, I am sure Colonel Rowan 
Robinson and Colonel Howard will forgive me for not having gone into any matter 
of military strategy. The fact that by so doing I should have landed myself into 
a controversy in regard to mechanized armed forces shows, I think, that I was 
right in not venturing into such details. A very interesting point raised by Colonel 
Rowan Robinson is that I appear to have been thinking only of the security of 
this country and not of the far flung Dominions and Colonies. In his remarks 
he used the term, ‘‘ the defence of the home ports.”” I do not accept the descrip- 
tion of the ‘ defence of the home ports ”’ as covering the subject. I speak of the 
security of London, of the whole country, and not only of the home ports. I am 
sure that he will accept this wider conception. 

Colonel Robinson also said, with great truth, that while the air defence of the 
country may be more important, still there was a balance of probability that there 
might be trouble on the frontiers. I do not think anybody will contest this. The 
only point which I think we must bear in mind—and it is one which we find it 
extraordinarily difficult to bear in mind in our country—is that it is no use our 
maintaining the defence of the outlying portions of the Empire if, in the mean- 
time, a mortal blow is struck at the heart of the Empire itself. 
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Sir George Aston raised another very interesting point. He said that in 
1924 the radius of action of bombing aeroplanes was 200 miles, and he asked what 
the radius of action is at the present moment. To give him the actual radius of 
action would be to give away a professional secret, but I may tell you quite 
honestly that, in the first place, it is considerably more than 200 miles ; and, in 
the second place, it would not matter very much if I told him it was 300 miles, 
because in ten years’ time it is almost certain to be considerably more than that. 

Then he raised a very candid point. Against whom are we prepared to fight ? 
Gentlemen, against whom are the Navy prepared to fight? Against whom are 
the Army prepared to fight ? You must always be prepared, because the terms 
of the Air Defence Scheme are to have a sufficiently strong air force with reference 
to any other country within striking distance of us. We do not suppose that 
anybody will attack us by air any more that we suppose that America is going to 
attack us by sea. The fact remains that you must have a common perspective 
in these matters. If you make elaborate preparations for the safeguarding of our 
commerce in order that we may have food—which is vital-—it is vital also that 
you should make adequate safeguards by an adequate air power for the pro- 
tection of the civilian population who may otherwise be defenceless. 


The usual vote of thanks was tendered to the lecturer, and to the Chairman, 
both of which were carried by acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN : 

It has been a great pleasure to come and hear the views not only of the 
Service with which one is directly connected, but of the other two Services as well. 
It seems to me, looking back over the last three or four years, that each Service 
is more and more understanding of the difficulties of the other two Services. That 
is a very satisfactory progress to which I think we can look back with great pleasure. 


The meeting then terminated. 

















SEA POWER AND AIR POWER 
THE PART TO BE PLAYED BY AIRSHIPS 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER C. D. Burney, C.M.G. R.N., M.P. 


HE development of the airship was fostered in its initial stages 

because both the German Government and the German people 

believed that as an offensive weapon it would have a high war 
value. The hard test of actual warfare proved, however, that as soon 
as time and energy were devoted to counter measures. the airship was 
practically valueless from a fighting point of view. On the other hand, 
operations in the North Sea proved that it had a high value for patrol 
and reconnaissance purposes. In England these war lessons do not 
seem to have received the consideration they merit, with the result that 
the Air Staff have lately suggested that airships should be used as troop 
transports, flying aircraft carriers and generally as a striking arm of 
great mobility. 

LIMITATIONS OF AIRSHIPS. 


Having taken up the development of airships, I am naturally only 
too anxious to be able to agree with ideas and suggestions leading to 
their more intensive use. But, while it would be presumptuous on my 
part to suggest that I have the same knowledge or the information at 
my disposal as the Air Council, there are certain fundamental facts 
which make one question the wisdom of developing airships for military, 
as opposed to naval, purposes. 


The American Government, alone, seems to give full weight to the 
high potential value of airships as naval scouts, but even they seem to 
lay undue stress upon the armament of such vessels. 


It seems to me that the first essential is to allow designers to 
concentrate upon producing a vessel of high speed, great endurance and 
of adequate strength to withstand the elements. After this has been 
accomplished there will be ample time to consider the question of an 
armament. Personally I doubt whether it is much use, under any 
circumstances, equipping an airship with an offensive armament. 

The airship has been proved to be extremely vulnerable to aeroplane 
attack, and I do not think it will be disputed if I state it to be a 
fundamental condition of using airships in war that no airship should 
approach within 200 miles of an enemy aerodrome. The maximum speed 
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“we can expect from airships for some time to come is.100 miles per hour, 

whilst fighting aeroplanes are approaching a speed of:200 miles per hour. 
_df, therefore; an airship was sighted -by an enemy. aeroplane within 

- 200 miles of an enemy-base it would be but a short time. before sufficient 
fighting planes :could be ‘concentrated to the attack; and ‘the airship 
would almost certainly be destroyed. 


This same’ condition’ applies to airships vised as rep: carriers. 
Is it conceivable that war will be waged in any part of the world with 
very small numbers of troops, without equipment, ammunition, artillery, 
-tanks or all the otber necessary auxiliaries, and that such a force would 
-be-rushed ‘by airship..te,.some base, which must be,at least 200 .1miles 
from the front and equipped with a mooring mast,.gas plant and the 
other requirements of an airship? This is, of course, a military question 
which I.am not competent to answer—I should be jsurprised however, 
if any reliable military authority would be enamoured of a method of 
troop transportation subject to such severe limitations. My impression 
is that, from a military point, the value of the airship is nearer to zero 
than any other figure, and I will, therefore, only consider its possible 
use in naval operations. Before dealing in detail with the matter, 
however, it will be necessary to mention some general considerations, 
broadly applicable to such naval.powers as the United States and Japan, 
but more particularly to Great Britain. 


SEA PoLicy AND AIR POoLicy. 


The debates in the House. of Commons during the last two or ‘three 
years upon the Navy and Air Estimates have shown how very conflicting 
are the views expressed upon the policy which Great Britain should 
pursue in regard to her naval affairs. On the one hand there is what 
might be termed the extreme air school of thought: which takes the 

“view that navies are out of date, and that all available ‘expenditure 
should be devoted almost exclusively to the: Air Force: On» the 
other hand, there is the more conseryative. school. of thought which 
advocates the suppression of the Air Ministry and the carrying out .of 
_all air work either by the Army or by the Navy on the basis that aircraft 
are merely auxiliary weapons... A. study of these debates indicates, 
however, that the fundamental condition which: should. determine.our 
policy i is given but little consideration, and that fundamental condition 
is that we exist and only exist as a nation so.long,as.we are,enabled. to 
maintain the freedom and the safety of our maritime trade routes. .- . 
The extreme air school does not seem to give sufficient consideration 
to the fact that the aeroplane has but a very limited radius of action ; 
even with the modern bombing machine of to-day the radius of action 
is but 400 miles out and’ back when carrying a load of 2: tons:of:bombs. 
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The inevitable conclusion that must be drawn from this fact is that 
France is the only first class power so situated as to be within striking 
distance of the heart of the Empire. Apart from sentimental reasons, 
the general European situation and the economic condition of France 
must preclude that nation from even considering an attack upon this 
country. Moreover, although very considerable moral effect would 
undoubtedly be caused by intensive bombing raids upon this country, 
I doubt if the ensuing damage would equal that caused by the 
bombardment of a coast town by a modern fleet. 


From the Imperial point of view and that of the defence of our trade 
routes we have to realize that with the exception of Gibraltar there is 
no part of the British Empire within 1,500 miles of England, and as a 
result of this our aeroplanes would have to descend upon foreign territory 
in order to re-fuel if they proceed by air to any part of the Empire. 
Under international law this would either entail the internment of such 
air forces or it would involve the country giving this assistance in 
hostilities. 

There is only one conclusion, therefore, which can be drawn from 
this condition of affairs ; our aeroplanes will have to be transported by 
sea vessels in the same way as our troops, and we come once again to 
the realization of the permanent position which sea power must always 
occupy in our national life. 

Generally it may be said that our position of sea centrality, arising 
from our unique geographical situation, renders the position of this 
country permanently different in character, both in peace and in war, 
from that of any nation which has existed throughout history. If, for 
instance, we were to be deprived of the free use of the service of the 
sea for three months, our people would begin to starve. We have, 
therefore, no choice but to secure for ourselves this necessary control 
of the service of the sea. 

The object of the British Government in time of war is to maintain 
for our merchant fleet the unrestricted use of the sea and to deny the 
sea to the ships of the enemy or to her goods carried in neutral vessels. 
This function is the sole and only function of the British Navy. The 
fighting of a naval battle is merely a means to an end, and if this function 
can be effected without first having to meet the enemy in battle, there is 
no advantage in so doing. Aircraft, I venture to think, merely provide 
another instrument by which this function of the British Navy may be 
‘carried out. The predominant and governing condition is that the 
merchandise of the world must always be carried upon the oceans of the 
world and no development in aerial appliances, either in contemplation 
or foreshadowed, indicates any possibility of carrying the great bulk of 
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merchandise by air. It seems, therefore, that so far as this country is 
- concerned the protection of her mercantile marine and the destruction 
of enemy trade remains the great object we have to attain in time of war. 
If our Mercantile Marine be protected and if the seas can be denied to 
the enemy Mercantile Marine by means of aircraft alone—and it is 
conceivable that this may be the case in time to come—the only alteration 
so far as this country is concerned will be that the functions now performed 
by the floating Navy will have to be performed by an air Navy, but 
the functions remain to-day and will continue to be identical with what 
they were 500 years ago. 


NAVAL USES FOR THE AIRSHIP. 


How then can airships assist these vital functions of the Navy 
bearing constantly in mind that they must not be brought within 
200 miles of an enemy aerodrome? Firstly, there is the question of 
a properly equipped base. 

In 1922, I proposed the construction of a mobile base for airships 
and suggested that some of the monitors that were due to be scrapped 
should be fitted with gas plants and mooring masts and used in the first 
place to test the Imperial routes and subsequently as fleet auxiliaries 
enabling airships to co-operate with the fleet in war time. The then 
Secretary of State for Air speaking in the House of Lords repudiated 
the practicability of the idea. I have always thought that the reasons 
against this proposal were political rather than technical, and this opinion 
is reinforced by the fact that the United States Navy has since developed 
the idea and converted a merchant vessel the “ Pakota ” which has been 
used successfully for mooring and refuelling one of their naval airships. 
As the result therefore of practical experience we now know that a 
mobile base for airships is an accomplished fact and can co-operate 
with the fleet upon the same conditions as any other auxiliary. 


The next point to note is that the main work of any navy lies far 
outside the 200 mile radius from any enemy aerodrome and in consequence 
we need only consider the vulnerability of the airship when operating 
against hostile war vessels. The most dangerous vessel the airship will 
have to encounter is of course the aeroplane carrier, but here the existing 
Washington Agreement comes to her aid—I believe I am correct in 
saying that no nation is allowed sufficient tonnage in this class of warship 
to provide one in each ocean at the same time. Furthermore, since a 
more vulnerable large fighting ship does not exist than the aeroplane 
carrier, it may reasonably be assumed that none of them will venture 
far from the protection of the main fleet. So as not to overstate the 
case for the airship, however, let us assume that, in the event of a carrier 
making contact with the airship that the airship will be destroyed. 
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Nevertheless, in the majority of-instances the information already 
gained by the airship will have been: worth the loss.of that vessel for 
the fact that the airship has made contact with the carrier will generally 
mean that it has located the position of the main enemy battle fleet, 
an invaluable service to. the Commander-in-Chief of our fleet. 


In all other cases I think the airship has little to fear. The fleet 
reconnaissance airship of the future will probably carry half a dozen 
fighting machines of its own, purely for defensive purposes. - The initial 
experiment of an aeroplane being flown off from and returning to an 
airship has already been accomplished successfully in Great Britain 
with the ‘“‘ R.33.”’ Admittedly several years will be required to advance 
from this experimental stage to one in which such new appliances can 
definitely and permanently be relied upon. At the same time there is 
no gainsaying the fact that this development has been proved ‘in prin- 
cipal and is a development which can but have a profound influence 
upon our naval policy. 


CRUISER FUNCTIONS. 


Our naval position to-day is governed by the Washington Agreement 
to the extent that we are limited in regard to the number of battleships 
and the total tonnage of our aeroplane carriers ; but so far as cruisers 
are concerned we are entitled to build whatever number we consider 
necessary and desirable for the safeguarding of our trade routes. 
Recently there has been an attempt at Geneva to come to an arrangement 
with the United States and Japan upon this question of cruisers, but, 
in my view, we should be thankful that the suggestions put forward 
at that conference were not accepted. 

In considering this question of cruisers, it is desirable to divide their 
functions into two distinct spheres: firstly, that of engaging a ship 
of their.own class, and secondly, that of operating upon trade routes 
or with the fleet for the purpose of reconnaissance and patrol. 


With regard to these latter duties, it seems probable that progressive 
development will enable aircraft increasingly to replace the cruiser 
Incidentally this would seem a sound argument for not committing 
ourselves to a cruiser programme which might bind us for the next 
twenty years or so. In any event, if we accept that the patrol and 
reconnaissance function of the cruiser may gradually be transferred to 
the air it opens up possibilities for a profound change in the strategical 
employment of that class of warship. Instead of being used singly 
cruisers could be concentrated into fast and powerful squadrons, lying 
snugly in well-protected bases and awaiting a wireless call from a 
patrolling airship. Lessened wear and tear upon the ships would 
approximately double the number available at any given-time. Properly 
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disposed our cruiser squadrons should then be in position to counter 
enemy action against any of our trade routes. 


What then is the potential capacity of an airship to carry out these 
functions of patrol and reconnaissance ? 


THE FUTURE. 


‘“R.100,” the 5,000,000 cubic feet ship now building at Howden 
in Yorkshire, will have a cruising range of approximately 4,000 miles 
at 70 miles an hour when carrying a useful load of 30 tons. This 30 tons 
being available either for increased fuel or for carrying fighting planes.? 
This vessel will be flying in the autumn when a better judgment can be 
made of its capabilities by the Naval Staff, but if, as I hope, it fulfils 
the conditions I have outlined, the new type of airship now contemplated, 
termed the Atlantic type, will undoubtedly be built. 


This newer design provides for a useful load of over 50 tons which, 
again, could be devoted to extra fuel or fighting planes. The ship will 
have the following performance :— 


At a speed of 95 miles per hour she will have a range of 6,500 miles ; 
ata speed of 80 miles an hour she will have a range of 8,900 miles ; 
at a speed of 70 miles an hour she will have a range of 11,500 miles 
and at a speed of 60 miles an hour a range of over 16,000 miles. If these 
ranges, which are possible without re-fuelling, are compared with that 
of any existing cruiser it will be seen how immense is the advantage 
accruing to the airship. Added to this is the fact that a mobile mooring 
mast base can be carried in a ship which could accompany the fleet in 
the same manner as any other auxiliary. Under such conditions the 
new method of employing our cruiser forces, outlined above, would 
become a reality. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I hope the British Admiralty will 
this autumn investigate the performance of the “R.100” with an 
open mind and with the knowledge that whatever the performance 
may be it will be greatly exceeded by the Atlantic type of ship. 





1 The weight of the passenger accommodation has been added to the weight 
of the payable load in the ‘ R.100”’ as this passenger accommodation would not 
be required for war purposes. . 
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By CaApTrain B. H. Lippett Hart. 


Baird Smith’s purpose appears to be to convey that there were no 

“ distinguishable ” lessons, and to convey instead that there were 
“many missing links ”’ in the late exercises of the Mechanized Force on 
Salisbury Plain. This vagueness makes a concrete reply somewhat 
difficult ; one can only deal with certain of his qualifying assertions. 


First, he considers that “the ordinary forces ’—the 3rd Division— 
“ were seriously handicapped ”’ because they had “ no suitable anti-tank 
guns for the infantry or training in their use.” But he does not mention 
that instead of actual they had imaginary weapons. And these had the 
asset, being imaginary, of being able to “ breed like guinea-pigs or rabbits” 
—to use the words of the 3rd Division’s commander. Even the highest 
standard of training could not have approached this magic power of 
producing them as from a conjuror’s sleeve. Secondly, I did not adduce 
the exercises of 1927 as an argument against the offensive value of existing 
infantry, but as evidence of the way in which the strategical movement 
of infantry divisions would be paralysed by the menace of armoured 
attack. The evidence of the powerlessness of infantry was supplied not 
in 1927 but in 1914-1918. And the hardest reminder comes not in the 
annual army exercises, but in the annual Pensions Bill. For there are 
no machine-gun bullets on the training grounds to impress the lesson 
of reality. 

The supply of man-power in which Colonel Baird Smith places such 
inexhaustible faith does not rest with him but with the nation. And 
the greatest danger to the Army to-day comes from those who do not 
appreciate the view point of the public. For the people of this nation 
at least have been so sickened of the results of man-power warfare, that 
if they find that the Army is unable to produce an alternative they will 
simply hand over the care of its security more and more to the Air 
Force. This is “ the writing on the wall’’ for those who believe that 
the army, remodelled, may still play a valuable part in our scheme of 
Imperial Defence. Military conservatism will conserve al] else but the 


Army. 


1E his article, “Army Training: The Lessons of 1927,” Colonel 
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Thirdly, I would point out that the Mongol horse-archers were far 
from being ‘‘ mounted infantry ”’ ;. they were as essentially cavalry as 
the cavalry of to-day are mounted infantry. And as for the legend of 
the Mongol ‘ hordes’ winning victories by the “ vast scale’ of their 
““man-power ”’ it has long. been exploded by historical research. These 
statements may be verified from the works, and be supported by the autho- 
rity of, the late Professor Bury. Nor are the stupidities of medieval 
chivalry any argument for the power of medieval infantry. The latter 
took care not to fight except in “‘cavalry-proof localities,’’ and only dared to 
move boldly when they had acquired the pike and their opponents had 
forgotten the bow. Medieval chivalry was so stupid that, when it 
found its bull-like charge frustrated, instead of reviving the preparation 
by fire it merely learnt to dismount, and thereby increase its disadvantage. 
It became, in fact, an inferior form of mounted infantry. Far otherwise 
was the method of that stronghold of civilisation, the Byzantine State, 
which preserved its empire under the stress and shocks of a thousand 
years by basing its military organisation on ‘‘ mobile armoured fire- 
power.” 


Next, as regards the danger from the air, there is surely little com- 
parison between that of infantry crowded in a tank-proof locality 
throughout the long hours of daylight under close observation, and that 
of a laager of armoured vehicles formed after dark at a distance from 
the enemy. And even if the latter should, by chance, be discovered, 
the crews are protected against splinters or bullets; direct hits are always 
rare, and the machines could at least move away quicker than an infantry 
force invested in a tank-proof locality. 


This brings me to a further point, i.e., that Colonel Baird Smith, in ad- 
dition to many other soldiers, cherishes a perhaps exaggerated idea of 
the proportion of aircraft that are likely to be available for military 
targets and purposes. What country is going to hazard the decisive 
struggle in the air by leaving any considerable part of its aircraft with 
the Army—in flagrant violation of the principle of concentration ? 
Certainly not Italy, where the supreme control is vested in one man, 
and even a British committee of ministers would hardly dare to do so 
in a case where the “ chickens would come home to roost ”’ so immediately. 
This point is connected with that in which Colonel Baird Smith objects 
to my emphasis on “ the essential simplicity of the great military eras,” 
and says that “ a rude awakening awaits any staff that bases its calcula- 
tions on one-sided superiority in any particular weapons or in any par- 
ticular equipment.” Like many soldiers in authority, past and present, 
he wants something of everything, and is unwilling to sacrifice a supposed 
safety in anything in order to obtain decisive superiority in one thing. 
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This attitude appears to me to lie at the root of our present problems. 
And what is it but carrying into the sphere of military policy the cordon 
system which Napoleon denounced and shattered in the sphere of strategy? 
The system of little packets, aiming to be safe everywhere and ending in 
being sufficiently strong nowhere. ‘‘ My opponents see too many things,” 
said Napoleon. He saw the vital importance of concentration, and 
thus won his victories—but only in the sphere of strategy and tactics ; 
hence he lost his empire. In contrast, Rome applied it in the sphere of 
military policy and organization. First, it concentrated for centuries 
on the infantry legion until, learning a still better pattern from its 
reverses 2t the bows of the Parthians and other Eastern enemies, it 
revolutionized its policy and concentrated instead on the armoured 
horse-archer. Thus its empire endured for a span compared with which 
the life of the British Empire is still but in its childhood. 


























STUDY: A SUGGESTION 
By MAjor-GENERAL Sir W. D. Birp, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


TUDY, the dictionary tells us, is the application of the mind to 

books, or to any subject for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of 
“or skill in it. War and Law are among the few subjects of which 
knowledge and skill must largely be gained from books ; and the reason, 
as regards war, is that it is not possible in time of peace to obtain much 
practice in adjusting the mind to its larger problems, except either by 
studying what was done in the past, or by solving problems based on 
its history. 

Speaking generally, there are three ways of studying military history. 
The first stage, as a rule, is to read an account of a campaign and accept 
the writer’s version and criticisms without demur. And there are some 
who never pass beyond this stage. Nevertheless, if continued, the only 
result is the accumulation of a certain amount of not really useful know- 
ledge that is merely flattering to one’s vanity ; and what is worse the 
habit is contracted of relying on the opinions of other people, not on 
one’s own judgment. 

As experience is gained in study, impatience of blindly accepting 
the views of others is usually aroused, and there is a second stage when, 
after having found out what happened, what was done, and the reasons 
for the actions, the reader tries, with the help of the wisdom that comes 
after the event (and of the Field Service Regulations), to improve on the 
methods of the different leaders, to discern more excellent ways for himself, 
subsequently checking his opinions against those expressed by the authors 
of the narratives. This, however, like criticising the players in a game 
from the pavilion, or the jockeys from the grand stand, is not only easy 
but may be dangerous, because likely to produce a quite unwarranted 
regard for one’s own opinions and capacity. For although some critical 
knowledge of a game can be gained by frequently watching the play, 
it is only necessary to try and do the thing to realize that even the most 
constant watching will not produce the skill that, according to the capacity 
of the individual, comes from practice; and the soldier’s object in 
studying military history is of course to acquire skill in the great and 
hazardous art of war, for not wishing to do so “is he not of all solecisms 
in this world the most flagrant.” 
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Merely reading military history, then, as in the first stage of study, 
is like merely reading a critical description of a game that one has never 
seen or tried to play. The attempt to be wise after the event may arouse 
false conceptions as to the difficulty of doing the thing at all, quite apart 
from the much greater difficulty of doing it well. After outlook and 
judgment have been partly trained in the first two stages—and instinct 
will tell the individual when the end of each has been reached through 
the feeling of loss of pleasure and interest in continuing to travel over it— 
other methods must, therefore, be adopted. 


Everyone learns most readily the things that interest, and the things 
in regard to which pride can be touched. Problems can hardly fail to 
interest, for it is after all the problem how to outwit or master somebody 
or something that gives the zest to games, just as it is the main attraction 
of hunting and shooting. And when it is found that one has been right 
or wrong in solving a problem, the result will naturally please or hurt 
one’s pride, which wil] leave a deep mark in memory. Also it is said 
that men only think when faced with genuine alternatives ; and thinking 
is not only the best method of learning, but to think well is essential 
for success of any kind. The third stage of study, therefore, should be 
to treat military history as a series of problems the solutions of which 
can be attempted with the help and guidance of the Field Service Regu- 
lations. When studying the soldier in fact should put himself in the 
place of the person who had to make the decisions before the event had 
proved them, should try to look at things and problems, as nearly as may 
be, from this point of view, to adjust his thoughts to the period and its 
future, and then read on, ascertain the action that actually was taken 
and the reason for it, and correct his opinions accordingly. 


Examples are said to make everything clear, and a few examples 
therefore will be given in order to try and illustrate this method of 
study. The problems of war are in the main human problems, and it 
seems that these do not change materially with alterations in armament 
and other means of waging war. For someone recently found it possible 
to base fifty-four questions in regard to the Waterloo campaign on 
F.S.R., Vol. II, as against sixty questions on General Maude’s modern 
Mesopotamian Campaign of 1916-1917 in which there was a good deal 
of trench fighting. A player when learning a game naturally prefers to 
get the best instructor to teach it. Equally a soldier should turn, as 
regards war, to the best models, but with this proviso that the information 
of the operations must be both accurate and complete. For it is of 
course better to study a comprehensive account of a less interesting 
campaign, than a superficial abstract of one that is of greater importance 
because wrong impressions would inevitably be obtained from an 
abstract, and false deductions made. The Waterloo campaign was fought 
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between the greatest masters of war of their time, the accounts of the 
operations are ample and accurate, and if that campaign can be studied 
with profit in the manner outlined above, it follows that the method will 
be equally suitable to a modern war. Examples therefore will be 
taken from the operations in 1815. 


The first step in preparing for or waging war is to formulate a plan, 
and it is stated in F.S.R., Vol. II, Sec. 5 (3) that : “ In framing a plan of 
campaign the ultimate aim, which is the destruction of the enemy’s 
main forces, must always be held in view.” Bearing this in mind, and 
also the modifications given later in the paragraph, the student 
should try to frame plans of campaign for the armies in 1815. But he 
should remember that, as pointed out by Gibbon, “the unpractised 
student will often be perplexed in the application of the most perfect 
theory,” since generals are not masters of events, and extraneous and 
distant influences may affect or vitiate the wisest combinations. 


Now, it is quite evident that, in order to make a military plan of any 
kind one must know: “the relative (that is, relative to those of the 
troops with whom one is siding) strengths, armament, training and morale 
of the opposing forces . . . (and something, as estimated, of the dis- 
positions likely to be made by their leaders) . . . the physical charac- 
teristics and communications of the theatre of operations... the 
psychology of the enemy people .. . their national characteristics, 
resources and means of existence.”” F.S.R. Vol, II, Sec. 5 (2). Since 
war is an act of policy the political situation must also be known, and 
the instructions, if any, given by the government to the commander. 


A tremendous mental effort, an effort of which few if any are capable, 
would be needed to collect and collate in the mind, and then make 
inferences from, all these factors of the problem that faced Wellington 
and Napoleon. Itis best, therefore, to write down as suggested below the 
factors in orderly fashion under proper headings, and this is also advan- 
tageous because the eye will then help the brain both to memorise and 
to grasp them. 

It is better, on the whole, to begin with the more difficult problem, 
that of the defender if there is one, and doing so is also of assistance 
in understanding the problem that faced the attacker. Wellington’s 
problem in 1815 should, therefore, be first taken, and as a preliminary 
step a rough sketch of the theatre of war should be made, all data that 
were, and as they. were, known to Wellington and can conveniently be 
shown on the, sketch being added to it, such as the positions. of the 
troops and fortresses; in addition, the other information that he pos- 
sessed should be written down in the margin. The actual facts must 
not be taken, for naturally, decisions will vary according to the 
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information on which they are founded. Alter the information and 
the basis of the problem is changed. It is also of course: much easier to 
judge correctly on the actual facts—just as it is to see how cards should 
be played when those in the hands of one’s opponents are known. 
Next, basing them on the “ Principles of War,’’ as defined in F.S.R. 
Vol. II, Sec. 2, and the additions and deductions made in Sec. 5 (3), 
and Secs. 8 and 23, one should write down the different alternatives (as 
Napoleon did in 1813), stating their practicability, their advantages and 
drawbacks, and the way in which, if adopted, the enemy would react 
to each of them, that is, try to impede their execution. The alternatives 
should be written down, both because this facilitates clear thinking, since 
when a plan is seen it is more easily grasped, and because things are 
concentrated when written under the eye and the chance that some 
point of view will be overlooked is lessened. Then when this has been 
done and a plan closen, it should be compared with Wellington’s ; and 
one’s reasons with those that influenced his judgment. The same pro- 
cedure should then be adopted as regards Napoleon’s point of view. 


After having dealt with the plans the next step should be to consider, 
in the same way, first from Wellington’s standpoint, then from that of 
Napoleon, how the troops should have been disposed in the areas of 
concentration ; having regard to the need for protecting interests and 
also localities of political importance, and for meeting the requirements 
set out in F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 20. The measures requisite both for obtain- 
ing information and gaining security should receive consideration at the 
same time. 

With the help of the instructions contained in F.S.R. Vol. II, Secs. 
2, 22-24, 28-30 and 189, the problem of the dispositions of the Allies 
on the 15th and r6th June, and the orders they should have issued, 
might then be undertaken, due attention being paid to their previous 
arrangements and to the information at their disposal; and the con- 
clusions compared with what actually was done by them. Blucher’s 
principal problem was whether he should or should not have offered 
battle (F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 23), and his decision would be affected by 
the various considerations given in outline in F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 30 (1) ; 
and Wellington’s when and where to concentrate (F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 2). 
The actions that Napoleon could best have taken on these dates should 
then be dealt with in the same manner (F.S.R. Vol. IT, Secs. 2, 22-23, 26, 
28-31). , 

It may be thought that it will nowadays be useless to try to apply 
the principles given in F.S.R. Vol. II, Secs. 88-93, to the problem of 
choosing and occupying a position that was held more than 100 years 
ago. This, however, is not so, and as much may be learnt by drawing 
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up plans for the occupation of the positions at Ligny and Waterloo, and 
then seeing what dispositions were made by Blucher and Wellington, 
as from quite recent actions. And perhaps in some ways, that is because 
the troops were at first mainly visible, but were soon shrouded in dense 
smoke, and because accurate manceuvre by infantry was then as difficult 
as movement is likely to be if infantry are obliged to wear gas-masks, 
the older battles are more modern than some of those that were fought 
even ten years ago. 

Similarly, plans for attacking the forces in position at Ligny and 
Waterloo can be framed in accordance with the principles given in 
F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 69, and then compared with those actually used by 
Napoleon. And his measures during the battles can be examined in 
relation to those advocated in F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 70. 

Other not unmodern problems are those that faced Wellington on 
the 17th June, the steps that it is thought should have been taken by 
him being dealt with in the light of what is said in F.S.R. Vol. II, Sees. 23, 
26, 30, 87 and rro ; and the conduct of his rearguard worked out in accord- 
ance with the principles given in Sec. 52. There are also Napoleon’s 
problems on that day, and how he should have acted having regard to 
the indications given in F.S.R. Vol. II, Secs. 23, 30 (1) and 87. Was 
he right to turn against Wellington ? or should he have exploited his 
success of the 16th June against Blucher? (F.S.R. Vol. II, Sec. 70 (11). 


Some of those who read what has been said above may be inclined 
to say to themselves, but who are we to try and solve the problems 
that baffled these great leaders? The answer is that you can at any 
rate try, and trying is in itself instructive, and when a difficulty has 
been faced it is already half overcome, and learning from one’s mistakes 
is the best way of doing so. Also you can give yourself far more time 
than they were allowed (although gradually the time taken in making 
decisions as regards which rapidity would be essential when in the field 
should be reduced), and the time factor is one of those that adds greatly 
to the difficulties of war. 
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OUR BOY RESERVES: 
By VicE-ADMIRAL Bax, C.B. 


“ Our failure would shake the fabric of the Universe.” — 
THE PRIME MINISTER, 


Y appointing the Prince of Wales Master of the Merchant Navy 

and Fishing Fleets, H.M. the King has directed public attention 

to the supreme importance of the sea services: of the Empire, 
and Sir William Seager, President of the Chamber of Shipping, speaking 
of the Shipping Industry in the Guildhall on 24th February, said: “ It 
is the one industry on which the success and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom and British Empire depends.” 

The Roya! Navy always has depended and always must depend on 
the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets for the majority of its trained 
reserves, and it is a matter for grave concern that the Merchant Navy 
is so largely manned by foreigners. More especially is this the case at 
a time when there are over a million unemployed in the country, and in 
‘spite of the great improvement that has come to pass in the pay and 
conditions of service since the War. There is evident and urgent need 
to foster and develop the seafaring instinct in the rising generation: In 
short, a great extension of our present effort is called for. 

The Admiralty encourage the formation of Sea Cadet units by granting 
official recognition to those affiliated to and recommended by approved 
central associations, through whom the units are in touch with the 
Admiral Command’ng Reserves. This official recognition carries with 
it certain privileges ; honorary commissions for the officers, capitation 
grants towards expenses, facilities for training, camping on Government 
ground and the like. A list of officially recognized Cadet units appears 
in the Navy List, and though the numerous establishments which defi- 
nitely train boys for the Royal and Merchant Navies lie outside our 
present survey, four which appear under this heading will be 
mentioned : 

The Marine Society, founded in 1756, started the training ship “‘ War- 
spite ’’ at Greenhithe in 1786. She was the first training ship in the world 
and it is on the scheme then evolved that all subsequent training for the 
sea has been modelled. In the course of her existence the ‘‘ Warspite ” 
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has sent over 69,000 boys to sea, The present ship holds about 200;: 
most of whom, after a year’s training, join the Royal Navy. 

Watts’ Naval Training School, Elmham, Norfolk, one of Dr: Barnardo’s. 
Homes, accommodates about 300 boys, and also concentrates on training 
for the Royal Navy. Watts’ boys have been especially successful at 
Shotley in the wireless branch. 


The Russell-Cotes Nautical School at Parkstone, Dorset, another of 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, which was only commenced in 1919, trains boys 
for the Merchant Navy. It has already sent 79 lads afloat in the Union- 
Castle and other Southampton lines. 


The Scarborough Graham Sea Training and Engineering School 
started as a Cadet unit but now trains boys for the Merchant Navy both 
in seamanship and engineering. Practical sea experience is given in a 
schooner belonging to the school. It can accommodate 100 boys. 


NAVAL CADET CORPS. 


Ten naval establishments support their own volunteer Cadet Corps : 
the Naval Barracks at Portsmouth, Devonport and Chatham; the 
“‘ Excellent,” “ Vernon,” and Submarine Depot at Portsmouth ;. the 
Marine Barracks at Portsmouth, Devonport and Chatham and tie 
Marine Depot at Deal. 


These units are composed entirely of the sons of Warrant Officers, 
Petty Officers and men who belong or have belonged to those establish- 
ments and the Cadet Corps are raised, controlled and paid for by the 
officers and men. They are from 100 to 150 strong. 


The Marine units at Chatham, Portsmouth and Deal are affiliated 
to the local Territorial units which enables them to enter for certain 
military competitions. Deal has just won the King’s Shield in ‘the 
Cadets’ annual musketry competition, Chatham being second. Dea] 
has won the shield nine times, and this is the fourth time in succession | 


A Boys’ Corps, fifty strong, is attached to the Sussex Division of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. Age limits from 12 to 17 years. _. 

The Navy League is responsible for a very active organization with 
eighteen units in London and the home counties and fifteen country units 
affiliated to it. The training is on very similar lines to that of the naval 
and marine Corps, and its units are inspected either by the Admiralty 
representative, by naval officers, or by the Secretary of the Navy 
League. There are 1,950 boys in these units, and during the last six 
years they have sent 1,070 boys into the sea services and the R.N.V.R. 
There is naturally a strongly developed military element in the training 
of the above Corps which is absent in other organizations. They imbibe 
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the ideals' and traditions of the Navy, and esprit de corps is. developed 
by competitions. between units. .These Cadet Corps often provide a 
popular feature in civic functions, charitable entertainments, etc. 


CIVILIAN ORGANIZATIONS. 


Sea Scouts.—Of the purely civilian organizations, the Sea Scouts, 
with Vice-Admiral Loring as Chief Sea Scout, easily take first p'ace in 
point of numbers. The Sea Scout has the same ideals as the Boy Scout, 
he makes the same promise, is subject to the same Scout Law and is 
inspired by the same scouting spirit, but “ the life of a sea pirate appeals 
to him rather than the life of a backwoodsman.”’ Sea Scout activities 
are not confined to the sea, but there are troops on rivers and lakes as 
well © i 


The Navy List shows only four units affiliated to the Admiral Com- 
manding Reserves, with a membership of 267, but the Sea Scout census 
for 1927 records a membership of : 

British Isles oe ¥ ue oS 
British Dominions iy mpgs 


‘The British Sailors’ Society has five officially recognised Cadet units, 
Dover, Belfast, Ramsgate, Preston and Great Yarmouth, with a total 
membership of 236. In addition, they maintain the Prince of Wales’ 
Sea Training Hostel in Limehouse, where about fifty boys get an excellent 
training for the Merchant Navy. 


The Church Lads Brigade have four units, Penarth, Tilbury, Bristol 
and Whitchurch, with a membership of about 200. 


TRAINING. 


As far as possible a week or a fortnight in camp in the summer is a 
feature of the training of all Cadet Corps, but in many cases facilities 
for actual experience of ship life and boat work is very difficult to 
procure. Training a Sea Cadet unit differs from training a land unit 
in one ‘important respect. To introduce reality into the training, boat 
work ‘is essential, either on salt or fresh water, and an element of danger 
is inseparable therefrom. It is therefore essential that properly qualified 
persons : hould be in charge of all boats when in use by Cadets, and this 
is one of the conditions laid down by the Admiralty for official recognition 
of units. 


‘Mr. Wheatley Cobb has done splendid work in saving the old frigate 
“ Foudroyant ” from the ship-breakers, and for several years the Navy 
League has sent parties of cadets to her with highly satisfactory results. 
Mr. Cobb has now been chiefly instrumental in saving the “ Implacable,”’ 
a French two-decker captured at Trafalgar, and this unique old ship 
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which can accommodate many more boys than the “ Foudroyant ’’ will 
be available for use by any and all Boy Reserves with a bent for the sea. 
A fortnight on board the “ Implacable ” which is being specially fitted 
out for this duty, and has an ample supply of boats, a recreation ground 
on shore, and perfect bathing facilities, should be an inspiration to boys 
who have no other opportunity of experiencing ship life. If similar 
ships could be provided in other ports it would give a great ria to 
the Sea Cadet movement. 


It would not be fair to omit the Sea Rangers and Girl Cadets from a 
review of our youthful reserves. The W.R.N.S. did valuable. service 
in the war by taking over the duties of many naval and marine ratings, 
thus releasing men for sea service. Their efficiency and good discipline 
were beyond praise. Dame Katherine Furse who raised and commanded 
the W.R.N.S. now commands the Sea Rangers, and we may be sure: that 
they and the Girl Cadet units of the Naval establishments are in no. way 
behind the Boy Units. 


It has long been recognized that the public school boy needs guidance 
in his recreation as well as in his work, and these‘ organizations ‘do a 
similar service for the members of their Corps, but the total. strength 
of the various units falls short of 7,500. ‘ There is room for great develop- 
ment of the movement especially in the mercantile ports and in: the 
Midlands. A river or lake is often within reach even if. the. sea is far 
distant, and the call of the sea is by no means confined to our seaboard 
population. 


In addressing the Junior Imperial League in the Albert Hall on 
2nd March, the Prime Minister said: ‘‘ Your trust is not for England 
alone, not for Great Britain alone, and there lies your responsibility.” 
Surely much more might be done, especially by those who, have retired 
from the sea Services, to help the rising generation -to meet their 
responsibility. 
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(Being extracts from an article on that subject by Chef d’Escadron Janssen 
in the ““ Revue Militaire Francaise,”’ October, 1927.) 


(t) RELATIVE ‘MERITS OF HORSE AND MoTor. 


N 1914, the French possessed 6,000 motor vehicles. At the Armistice, 
[220.000 were in use in France, of which 95,000 belonged to the 

French, 45,000 to the British, and 40,000 to the Americans. The 
number of horses employed in the fighting zones were not appreciably 
reduced. The fact was that the motor had come to be employed in the 
‘strategic sphere for the transport of troops and of bulk supplies, but 
very little in the tactical sphere where it was necessary to have 
cross-country machines. It can thus be said that the motor never 
replaced the horse, but that mechanized transport was always employed 
as an adjunct where the horse and the railway proved inadequate. 
Let us now turn to the future. 

The Strategic Sphere-—The entraining of a division by rail involves, 
in most cases, forty-eight hours’ notice for the assembly of the forty-six 
trains required. The flow of trains cannot exceed a maximum density 
of thirty-two trains in twenty-four hours and more probably sixteen or 
twenty-four trains per day. If the formation is to be wholly assembled 
before advancing, the time required for its remarshalling will equal the 
time of transit, this varying from thirty-two or sixty-four hours. 


If an army of several army corps is to be concentrated, one line at 
most would be available for each army corps. Its two divisions and 
corps troops would require 130 trains; the time of transit will vary 
from four days, with a maximum density, to eight days with a smaller 
density. Moreover there is the grave danger that the line may be cut 
during transport. 

The motor lorry was employed during the war to supplement the 
railway, but only for the transport of infantry ; transport and artillery 
rejoined it by road or rail, sometimes three or four days later. 


Such methods of transport require to be perfected by the conveyance 
of machine guns and similar weapons together with the necessary horses, 
while light lorries must be allotted to units to ensure their supply in 
rations and ammunition until the horse-drawn transport rejoins them. 





1 With the method of transport visualized, an infantry regiment embusses 
with 2,500 men and 90 horses, one horse per small cart, two per travelling kitchen 
and a few horses for the mounted scouts. It requires about 160 lorries, and a few 
touring cars to replace the officers’ chargers. 
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The Divisional horse-drawn artillery should be temporarily replaced 
by 75 mm. and 155 mm. Howitzer ‘‘ Groupes ” carried in lorries, drawn 
from G.H.Q. reserve, these units being perfectly suitable for the task. 

Such a divisional column (French) including the light supply lorries 
and mechanized artillery would comprise about 1,200 vehicles. 

Let us now compare the lorry and the railway. In the case of the 
former, 12 hours’ notice should suffice instead of 48. The speed of the 
column. should attain about eight miles an hour; the length of the 
column, allowing over 50 yards per vehicle, will be 36 miles; its time 
of transit will be five hours on a single road. Therefore the division 
will be ready to go into action in six or eight hours, whereas the railway 
would require 32 to 64 hours for bringing a division to a point further 
from the battlefield. 

If the speed of the lorry equalled that of the railway, the advantage 
would be still more definitely in favour of the former. But the railway 
covers 16 miles an hour whereas the lorry can only do eight ; the train 
can also travel 250 miles per day in place of 50-60. The advantage 
rests with the lorry over distances equal to less than 60 hours’ travel, 
that is representing three motor stages totalling 150 miles; beyond 
that distance the railway is more rapid. 


The writer thus concludes that an increase in the number of groups 
of mechanized transport available on mobilization is necessary in order 
to transport higher formations with their carts and a reduced strength of 
horses. Further, he adds that the lorry moving only at night can 
maintain a greater secrecy of operations. Again, damage to a road 
system can be more easily repaired than damage to a railway line. 
Lastly, it is simpler to vary a flow of transport by road than by rail. 


The necessities of a future war will compel a complete mechanization 
of G.H.Q. Artillery reserves in order that this artillery may possess 
a strategic mobility equivalent to that of lorry columns. 


The Tactical Sphere.—In the fighting area the horse has to fear the 
bullet, the shell and gas. Now, horses suffered less in the war from 
gas than men. The horse is less sensitive to vesicant projectiles, and 
less liable to be put out of action by non-persistent toxic shell than 
by H.E. shell ; only gas clouds collected in depressions are really effective 
against animals which have difficulty in working in a mask. 


The motor presents a smaller vulnerable surface to the bullet and the 
shell, although a gun drawn by six horses could get into position even 
with half its team, whilst one well-aimed shell will put out of action 
a tractor. With horse transport, the risks are better distributed, while, 
although the motor need not fear from present day gases, it might 
perhaps have to fear electric radiations which will stop its engine. 
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On the battlefield there is a front line zone, a “‘ zone of death,”’ where 
the horse cannot venturé: In this zone, a motor vehicle must be able 
to cross country, must be armoured or at least protected, and afford 
shelter from bullets to-the driver. Motor vehicles employed in this 
area cannot be all provided with armour, with the exception of tanks. 
We must be content with a machine able to move across country, but 
without armour which like the horse cannot go beyond the last cover. 


The advantage of replacing the horse-drawn machine gun cart by 
a motor vehicle would be nil; the extra speed of the latter would be of 
no special value, since it would move at infantry pace while the motor 
will not permit of nearer approach than the horse. If, on the other 
hand, the company ammunition vehicles are replaced, the machines 
moving more rapidly can return far quicker to the rear to refill. 


Artillery normally moves in a zone of the fighting area beyond rifle 
bullet range ; therefore an unarmoured “ cross country ”’ tractor would 
suffice to replace the horse. Now, a weight of less than 3-4 tons, 1.e., 
drawn by not more than eight horses is a more handy and _ flexible 
proposition than a mechanized equipment. For a temporary effort 
the advantage rests with the horse, while for a prolonged strain the 
motor will be better. Further, motor vehicles being always relatively 
the heavier may be held up longer by damaged bridges and the like. 
It may be said therefore that horse draught possesses excellent tactical 
mobility unequalled by another method of traction. Nevertheless, 
for the close support of infantry, the horse could not move across an 
advariced fighting zone; so that mechanized traction or self-propelled 
guns would be required for this purpose. 

For heavier equipment the tractor becomes a necessity. Finally, 
for super-heavy equipment, exceeding 15 tons, the limit of the tractor 
is reached, and it becomes necessary to have self-propelled guns. 


Consequently, in movements of a tactical nature, the horse still 
remains France’s principal resource. 

The capacity of the Road System.—The horse can use all roads and, 
when the weather is comparatively dry, also unmetalled roads. The 
normal motor vehicle is on the contrary restricted to the road, and good 
roads of some width if regular traffic is to be maintained. Therefore the 
motor can be freely used in the zone beyond the range of enemy medium 
artillery. The following table shows the theoretical capacity of a road 
with horse drawn and mechanized transport :— 





1 A series of experiments carried out in the U.S.A. concerning the mobility 
of a mechanized field Artillery battery led to its being transformed into a horse-drawn 
unit (“ Army and Navy Journal,’ 15th January, 1927). 
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Road space 
Nature of per vehicle Commercial Useful Capacity 
Vehicles. on the speed load per per hour 
march. perhour. vehicle. in tons. 
2 or 3-horsed vehicles m. km. kg. t. 
(infantry and convoys). . 15 4 750 150-200 
6-horsed vehicles (Artillery) 20 4 1,000 200 
Lorries oe es. Zs 50! 10 3,000 600 
Light Lorries ie i 50 25 1,200 600 


From the point of view of food and ammunition supply these figures 
are decisive. With lorries the same volume of traffic can supply three 
times as many higher formations as with horse vehicles.? 


The conclusion is net and clear; it will be essential to mechanize 
the supply units, although it may be advisable to maintain one horse- 
drawn unit to come into direct contact with the fighting troops. 

Economies. (a) In personnel.—Let us take the divisional horse-drawn 
ammunition section which, to transport 4,000 75 mm. shell, that is 
40 tons, requires 185 men, 250 horses and 30 heavy artillery G.S. wagons. 
The same capacity of transport can be assured by one unit of a divisional 
motor ammunition section, with 50 men only and 13 3$-ton lorries. 
A saving in effectives of 120 men, three times less time required for 
movement ; not to speak of a threefold larger radius of action. If the 
horse-drawn vehicles of the heavy artillery G.S. wagons or light G.S. 
wagon types are replaced by lorries, the economy effected in personnel 
would amount to a minimum of 50 per cent. In the case of fighting 
units, or artillery firing batteries, mechanization would only effect 
a saving of 20-25 per cent. The maintenance personnel, within the 
unit itself, is about equal in either case. 

(b) Supply.—tThe horse, whether working or at rest consumes 22 lbs. 
per day and can perform an average journey of 18 miles. To transport 
40 tons of ammunition a distance of 18 miles would require nearly 6,000 
Ibs. of forage for 250 horses ; half cf this would be corn at 55 francs a 
hundredweight, half in straw or hay at 15 francs the hundredweight, 





1 In French Staff estimates a large column of motor vehicles on the march 
is allowed at least 50 yards per vehicle. This is a maximum that may perhaps 
be reached at the commencement of operations with a cadre personnel and novice 
drivers. But in war disciplined convoys, driven by experienced men, on a road 
with good traffic control, took no more than 20-30 metres per vehicle. 

* It will suffice to recall the inextricable congestion at the time of the American 
offensive north of Verdun in 1918; the outcome of too many horse teams and 
bad traffic control was that for three days first line units received no rations from 
the rear. The advance was stopped until order was restored in the traffic. 
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i.e., a total of nearly 1,800 francs. The mechanized unit would expend 
about 60 gallons of petrol plus 6 gallons of oil costing 700-800 francs, 
i.e., less than half the value and a tenth of the weight. 


(c) Capital invested.—This large economy in personnel and in supplies 
may appear to be set off by the increase of locked-up capital. This is not 
the case. A horse-drawn ammunition section will cost 1,280,000 francs, 
while the mechanized transport ammunition unit will cost 770,000 francs. 
Consequently, there is an initial economy of about 500,000 francs in 
favour of the motor partly balanced when in use by extra maintenance. 


The proof of all this argument resides in the civilian lorry services, 
where cost price and rapidity of performance outweigh all other 
considerations. 

The Fuel Question.—In the event of war, on what would our engines 
run? France possesses small resources in fuel, while she raises horses 
on her pastures and feeds them from her own products. 

But to revert to the petrol question. The 720,000 vehicles which 
France possessed in peace-time consumed over a million tons of fuel 
in 1925. Of this figure, native sources produced about 40,000 tons, 
the remainder being imported, go per cent. coming from America. 


France has also sought to overcome the difficulty by using alcohol, 
benzol and producer gas. Germany on her side, diverted on to different 
lines by the riches of her subsoil in coal and lignite, has sought to extract 
synthetic petrol from it. But on mobilization the whole production of 
France will be reserved for explosive factories, while coal from which 
benzol is derived is a raw material of rarity. The utilization of producer 
gas at the present moment alone offers a satisfactory solution. 


The problem of lubricants and rubber also require a special study, 
which would be rather long to enter into here, but they admit of solutions 
which can be quite easily found. 


(2) EMPLOYMENT OF MoToR VEHICLES PROVIDED By REQUISITION. 


At the present time French units taking the field on mobilization, 
would employ the motor, to facilitate intercommunication, ensure 
heavy transports and supplies. Fighting units completely or even 
partially mechanized are rare. 

In an Army, the administrative services would be almost entirely 
mechanized. 

In Army Corps and Divisions, the majority of the administrative 
services, with a few exceptions, still employ horse transport. These 
formations also possess a limited number of motor vehicles for combatant 
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purposes and a few transport sections. The signal service has been 
partially mechanized. 

Only the air service and the tanks have been entirely mechanized. 
All the artillery organically attached to Army Corps or Divisions has 
remained horse-drawn ; a large part of the general reserves are tractor 
drawn for heavy equipment or carried in lorries for lighter equipment 
(75 mm., 105 mm., 155 mm. Howitzers). With the exception of armoured 
cars and tanks, the cavalry and infantry possess no motor vehicles. 


Let us now balance the resources which mobilization will bring us. 


Without holding up the economic life of and paralysing the industrial 
mobilization of France, it is not possible to requisition the whole of the 
existing motors. It may be estimated that the Army could draw upon 
a third of the total vehicles of the country. 

Amongst these vehicles, in certain categories, such as lorries from 
2 to 5 tons and tractors, the number would barely suffice for the present 
needs of the mobilized armies. Their complete utilization could only 
be contemplated if, in the units which employ them, they can be entirely 
or partially replaced by vehicles of other categories, heavy or light 
lorries, vans, touring cars, motor cycles. 


The Motor Bus.—In studying strategic mechanized transport, we 
treated solely of the lorry, a vehicle half as fast as the normal motor bus. 
With the latter a large unit could effect movements of 90 instead of 
50 miles. Moreover the capacity of the vehicles will range at about 
20-30 men instead of 16—20. : 

A combination of car units with lorry units would be advantageous 
for rapid concentrations during operations, and indispensable for a 
concentration in a zone where the railways run serious risk of being 
rendered unserviceable. Such employment would also free a number 
of 3-5 ton lorries for other uses. 

Artillery Services—The horse-drawn vehicles of the Artillery and 
Engineer Divisional Parks have a poor capacity as compared with the 
lorry which transports three useful tons with only one driver. The 
heavy artillery G.S. wagon, with a very low mobility off metalled roads, 
requires three horses and a driver to carry a useful load of 30 cwt. ; the 
ammunition wagon can go almost anywhere but has an even lower 
capacity, needing six horses and three drivers to move Ir ton. 


The lorry, however, cannot always supply the troops in line direct. 
Now as each “ groupe’’ possesses a horse-drawn ammunition column 
equipped with the vehicles of the same type as the firing batteries, there 
is nothing to prevent the creation of transfer points. The artillery 
horse-drawn ammunition column of the divisional park could thus be 
entirely replaced by a mechanized unit. 
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On the other hand, if the S.A.A, section of the Divisional Park was 
entirely mechanized, it would become impossible to replace the two- 
wheeled vehicles carrying a first supply of ammunition behind the 
infantry companies. It would be advisable to leave the -present 
composition of the light unit and to replace the heavy artillery G.S. wagons 
of the heavy unit by lorries. 

The reduction resulting from this transformation of the Divisional 
Artillery parks would amount.to 200 men and 380 horses per division. 

Engineer Administrative Service-——The bridging company of the 
Army Corps is a very heavy unit and entirely horse-drawn. Its 
mechanization would release at least 150 men and 350 horses, and from 
the divisional engineer park, 30 men and 60 horses. 

Ration Supply.—A few lorries, especially light lorries of one to two 
tons capacity, for the transport of bulky material of no great weight, 
such as hay and straw, seems advisable, although retaining a number 
of horse-drawn vehicles for the supply of rations stil] carried out by 
horse-drawn transport, especially in a division or Army Corps. 

French units now possess, with the 2nd line transport, two ration 
supply sections, one called distributing section, which distributes every 
evening the rations for the next day’s consumption to the troops, the 
uther called the supply section, which goes back every morning to refill. 
They are like buckets in a well and are successively supply and 
distributing units. Finally, a third and smaller unit, called the reserve 
section, marches with the first line transport of each unit carrying a 
supply vf reserve rations. This is equivalent to stating that for the 

_ transport of one day’s rations, the line of communication may be extended 
from 8-10 miles from the depot ; with lorries of an equal tonnage it 
can be extended to 25 miles. 

The meat supply is different, the units being allotted horse-drawn 
butcher’s wagons, capable of transporting rations for one day, to which 
meat is delivered by motor meat supply sections (R.V.F. Sections) at 
delivery points, situated some 6 miles from the units supplied. The 
motor has thus made it possible to have only one unit of butcher’s vans 
in the units and to supply them without difficulty by normal means up 
to 60 kilometres from the Slaughter Centres. 


To sum up what does this mean? The supply vehicles must be able 
to circulate on partially destroyed or temporarily repaired roads. One 
horse-drawn unit, that which comes into direct contact with the troops, 
should be retained; but there is no objection to forming the supply 
section of light lorries, thus removing one extra transfer of supply, 
except only if the lorries cannot come in direct contact with the unit 
to be supplied ; and a light lorry, generally speaking, is able to reach 
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points accessible to four-wheeled horse-drawn wagons. The reserve 
section might be suppressed, being merely a reserve on wheel (en-cas 
mobile) which need not be indispensable. 

The advantages accruing from this transformation would be as 
follows. Firstly, a higher formation could move to 36 miles instead of 
15 miles from railhead. It would permit an economy of about 30 men 
and 150 horses, to which must be added 40 men and 160 horses, resulting 
from the suppression of the reserve section.* 


Finally, this partial mechanization of the 2nd line transport may 
introduce greater flexibility in the working of ration supplies. In moving 
warfare these evolutions are delicate, for any false movement in this 
complicated mechanism may Jead to considerable fatigue for the teams 
or even to impossibilities. The motor, by its larger radius of action 
and by its greater speed, makes it possible to adjust errors and provide 
for the unforeseen. Nevertheless, to provide for an emergency. it might 
be advisable to retain with the Army Corps, Army or G.H.Q. the reserve 
transport units of the horse-drawn train as at present constituted. 


With the man power thus economized and-who (at present) are all 
non-combatants, the French Army could form three supplementary 
divisions. The supply of higher formations would be facilitated merély 
by a more general employment of the vehicles becoming available by 


requisition on mobilization, without demanding non-existent machines. 


(3) THE MEANS oF Cross-CouNTRY TRANSPORT. 


Normal civilian vehicles are unsuitable for running off roads. But 
in tactical movements tactical machines must travel across country, 
and requisition will provide only a very. small. number. 


For cross-country movements, light artillery can: use small agricultural 
tractors, to be carried on lorries during strategic movements—a eumber- 
some and expensive solution rendered inevitable. owing to our civilian 
resources. The search for such a tractor is at present a vital question. 
Two solutions of the problem offer themselves: the flexible track 
employed both on the snows of Mont Revard and the sands of the Sahara, 
or the wheel-cum-track tractor in which the wheels can go out of action 
and tracks come into action. 


As the gun itself possesses no springs, it ‘is not feasible to trail it on 
the road at 9-12 m.p.h.: therefore they must be carried. _ 

As regards light agricultural tractors, requisition would now basal 
provide for the artillery of the general reserve without contemplating 


1 Calculated on a reduced basis of 44 Ibs. per than and 12 ine. in a war of 
movement. 
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mechanizing other artillery units.’ A suitable agricultural policy, 
combined with subsidized maintenance of agricultural tractors, is 
necessary to increase such resources. 


Further, it is not possible to load heavier equipment of a weight 
exceeding 4 tons on lorries or trailers ; it is the tractor with four-wheel 
drive and “ two purpose” wheels which combines both strategic and 
tactical mobility. 


We require heavy tractors with four-wheel drive. Such tractors are 
exceptional in civil life, but France does in fact possess several thousands 
in reserve in her artillery parks. 


It would be advantageous to equip infantry, in place of its ammunition 
wagons, with a “ cross country ” transport vehicle capable of travelling 
on the road at the speed of a lorry and across country at infantry pace. 
Several thousands must be built since they have no use in peace. 


A small tractor of this type might also be employed, by the engineers, 
to push forward into the first line the equipment transported by the 
parks, and the material for the construction of telephone lines; by the 
artillery, to haul the 75 mm. on trailers, to supply certain light battery 


positions by all arms as a “ Cross Country ”’ reconnaissance vehicle. 


Requisition will provide France with very few “ cross-country ”’ 
vehicles. Consequently, tractors with four-wheel drive, indispensable 
to bring up heavy artillery to the fighting area, will have to be 
constructed and stored in peace. But France already possesses either 
in our war stocks, or in agriculture, the necessary light tractors to equip 
a part of the light artillery of the general reserve. A more complete 
programme of mechanization would lead primarily to the construction 
of the material required to mechanize the remaining horse-drawn units 
of the general reserves of artillery, and at least the 155 mm. guns, army 
corps type; secondly, to replace a part of the Ist line transport of 
infantry regiments. 


It is improbable that the French Parliament would sanction the 
huge credits for-this transformation ; neither does it appear advisable 
to construct such a quantity of equipment. On the other hand, it would 
be most advantageous that it should exist in sufficient quantity for.the 
training of personnel and above all, for the instruction of cadres and 
staffs. This method of procedure, by the successive orders passed to 
commercial firms, and by the wide experience gained would assist the 
evolution of the best types of cross-country equipment. Mass production 
on mobilization of the best should be foreseen. 
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(5) CONCLUSION. 


Since the Armistice, the number of motor vehicles in France has risen 
from just below 300,000 to nearly 1,000,000, but the French Army, since 
1918, has not adopted the mechanical machine on the same scale. 

The author finally sums up the guiding principles which, in his 
opinion, should govern the extension of mechanization in the French Army. 

(1) Make a more complete use of the resources in motor vehicles 
which requisition will provide by increasing means of intercommunication, 
liberally equipping the units which operate as covering troops with cars, 
by forming more groups of vehicles for transportation of personnel, by 
mechanizing a part of 2nd line transport and parks. 


(2) Construct and store, in peace time, only the tanks and armoured 
cars and tractors indispensable to the heavy artillery, since they cannot . 
be provided by requisition. 

(3) Study the special vehicles intended for cross-country 
reconnaissances, for the transport of guns and supply of ammunition. 
Provide these vehicles in time of peace, as far as budgetary resources 
allow, and in the required proportion for all training purposes and for 
foreign theatres of war operation. 


(4) Prepare the mass production of the latest type of materiel. 


(5) This procedure must lead to the employment of large numbers 
of horses for some time after mobilization, and the gradual replacement 
of a part of the horse-drawn units by suitable mechanized units. 


(6) The problem of mechanization is closely bound up with that of 
fuel. It is essential, in the event of war, to produce a national fuel. 

(7) The producer gas made from charcoal or even wood, provides 
a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

On the other hand, investigations concerning substitute fuel and 
particularly methylated alcohol open up fresh possibilities of supply. 
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By Capratn C. H. Kuune, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., M.ILA.E. 
R.A.S.C. 


On Wednesday, 11th January, 1928, at 3 p.m. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR W. HAsTINGS ANDERSON, K.C.B., 
Quartermaster-General to the Forces, in the chair. 


Tue CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, said: ‘‘ If this were the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers I should say with the greatest confidence that Captain 
Kuhne requires no introduction, for his technical knowledge regarding mechanical 
transport is well known and appreciated in mechanical engineering circles. 
As a soldier speaking to soldiers, I asked him when he was preparing his lecture 
to temper the technical wind to those who may be somewhat shorn technical 
lambs. If, therefore, the criticism should occur to some of the more knowledgable 
among you that the lecturer is talking down to his audience you will, I hope, 
therefore blame me and not the lecturer.” 


LECTURE. 


SHOULD begin by stating that any views I may venture to put 
| ccrwara are purely personal. Secondly, I would say that it has 
seemed best, in view of the limited time available, to attempt only 
a review of the development of the more general types of transport 
vehicles, both 1st and 2nd line, and to refer to some particular conditions 
upon which, in my view, the success of their employment largely depends. 
The term Mechanical Transport may convey to many the idea of 
a collection of mechanical vehicles tacked on to the various units and 
formations constituting a fighting force. But at the present time 
M.T. vehicles are being added rapidly to the establishments of arms and 
units hitherto unaccustomed. even to their operation—still less to their 
upkeep. 
A few months ago there were described in this Institution the outlines 
and potentialities of a Mechanized Formation!. In view of the cost of 


4Lecture by Colonel C. N. F. Broad, D.S.O. ; “‘ A Mechanized Formation,”’ 
gth November, 1927. 
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the special mechanical vehicle equipment called for in such a force 
it would seem that it must, at present, be looked upon as the spear-head 
of our Army and that it must be supported by forces of more conventional 
constitution. 


A fast, versatile and reliable transport service is required both to 
maintain this spear-head and to endow its supporting force with the 
necessary degree of mobility. The number of transport vehicles which 
has consequently to be envisaged is such that the Army cannot hold, 
in peace, the number required on mobilization. We are largely dependent, 
therefore, on such vehicles, suitable for use as forward transport, as can 
be taken from civil employment and on such manufacturing resources as 
will be able to commence their production immediately on mobilization. 
The greater the dependence which can be placed on these resources, the 
more money will be available, in peace, for the provision of those essential 
fighting machines which have no commercial counterparts. 


It has been our aim, therefore, to exert some influence on the trend 
of design of commercial vehicles. But, even with the assistance of 
a substantial subsidy, this has been no easy matter, though the awakening 
of the Dominions and Colonies to the benefits of mechanical transport 
has been of assistarice. Vehicles meeting W.D. specifications have been 
found particularly suitable for use in the Empire overseas, as was 
emphasized at the recent World’s M.T. Congress. 


It has taken years of intensive effort to obtain this influence with 
the industry, and this effort can never for an instant be relaxed if the 
influence is to be retained. It is just as dangerous to press continuously 
and too rapidly for radical departures in design as it is to fail to keep 
abreast of civil progress. 


A glance at the process of evolution since the end of the Great War 
illustrates what I believe to be an inevitable condition, and one which we 
must accept with good grace, namely, that major alterations in the 
design of these vehicles can only occur at intervals of several years. 
During the years between such steps efforts must be directed to perfecting 
details.in the existing type adopted for service, and to experimental 
work leading to the next change in general type—if any. These intervals 
give the manufacturers time to perfect their designs, get into production, 
and establish their products on the market. But such phases are not 
' imposed to the same extent on the evolution of the purely military | 
machine where no commercial considerations are involved. 


At the end of the War we had vast ‘numbers of the old 3-4 ton solid- 
tyred lorry which had been our standard load carrier. It was realized 
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that such vehicles were only of use in war for 3rd line transport duties 
on good roads. If 2nd line transport was to be mechanized, some form 
of lighter lorry was called for. In 1922, therefore, the W.O. -issued 
a specification of a 30-cwt lorry with pneumatic tyres. Manufacturers 
of vehicles, which complied with that specification and which passed 
a very strenuous test, were granted a certificate which enabled purchasers 
of them to become eligible for a Government subsidy. 


This subsidy scheme was briefly as follows. Owners of approved 
vehicles, up to a total of 1,000, could be enrolled on the Subsidy List 
and receive a subsidy of {40 a year for three years. In exchange for this 
the vehicles could be called on during that period in the event of a national 
. emergency and must then be handed over to the W.D., wherever required 
and at a purchase price according to a sliding scale fixed on enrolment, 
The owners were also to undertake to keep the vehicles in good order 
and to allow them to be inspected twice a year. At the end of the 
three years the claim of the Department on the vehicles would cease. 
As vehicles would drop out at the end of three years, new ones were 
to be enrolled to maintain the 1,000 allowed. A number of manufacturers 
thereupon designed types of lorries to meet this specification; the 
Subsidy List was filled and has remained full ever since. 


It is interesting to note that, although at the time that this 
specification was first issued the bulk of the manufacturers were not in 
favour of the light pneumatic tyred lorry, the position is now entirely 
different, and most makers have seen that there is a commercial demand 
‘for such vehicles, and are making them. As a result a satisfactory 
number exists, and a certain output is assured in an emergency. 


This 30-cwt. new lorry has so far proved a success both in a military 
and a commercial sense that its existence has enabled definite steps to be 
undertaken for the mechanization of the Army. The supply, ammunition 
and baggage services of the Division have thus been mechanized. 


The lorry now occupies an important place in the Army’s transport 
scheme for war. Its small load capacity, however, causes it to be greedy 
of road space and uneconomical in regard to man-power, while its 
cross-country ability, though representing a great step forward in 1923, 
is far from being really adequate if transport is to be mechanized further 
forward in our field organization. 


Efforts were therefore directed to the development of a type of 

vehicle having the following main features :— 
(1) Lower intensity of pressure on the ground; (2) increased 
useful load capacity ; (3) high speed; (4) higher torque/ 
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weight ratio; (5) greater powers of adhesion to make use 
of the tractive effort available ; (6) increased flexibility in 
construction, giving ability to traverse rough ground without 
setting up undue stresses in the chassis ; (7) reasonable first 
cost ; (8) economy in running and maintenance; (9) attrac- 
tiveness to the commercial user at home, as well as in the 
Dominions and Colonies ; (10) ease of handling ; (11) ability 
to cross country without making the ground traversed more 
difficult for following vehicles. 


These desiderata represent the soldier’s ideal, t.e., the single type of 
vehicle which should be the best of its kind, both for cross country 
travel and for use on good roads. About 1924 experiments were begun 
with a view to producing a vehicle on these lines. At once it was seen 
that the use of endless tracks, essential as these were for the special 
fighting machine, was precluded owing to lack of commercial appeal 
and to high cost of production and maintenance. So it became clear that 
the solution could only lie in the direction of providing more driving 
wheels per vehicle. 


At this time the Renault 6-wheeled vehicle had made a first crossing 
of the Sahara, and as it seemed to show promise, a sample was bought 
for trial and examination. As a result of very exhaustive tests it was 
considered that this machine, although a great advance on any 4-wheeled 
vehicle in regard to cross country performance, was open to improvement. 
It was also recognised that the 6-wheeled vehicle was unique in that it 
was capable of a good performance across country without detriment 
to its speed and economy on the road. As a consequence, a new form 
of suspension of the driving wheels was designed and patented by the 
War Department. The same principle was applied as before and efforts 
were directed to getting the 6-wheeled lorry produced on a commerciai basis. 


Commercial vehicle manufacturers were approached with a view to 
their designing 6-wheeled lorries incorporating the W.D. features. 
A great deal was being asked in this case as the 6-wheeler represented 
a greater departure from orthodox practice even than the 30-cwt. 
Subsidy lorry had previously done. Every effort was made, therefore, 
to enable the 6-wheelers to be produced with the incorporation of as 
many parts as possible already used as standard in 4-wheeled vehicles. 


Three or four firms interested themselves in the proposition and 
produced sample vehicles of the required type. Trials carried out in 
1926 gave most promising results and a number of 6-wheelers was 
purchased for use in the Divisional Exercises. They gave a very good 
account of themselves, so it was decided to persevere with the type. 
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There now appeared good ground to hope for some degree of commercial 
development of the 6-wheeler, because of the fact that those features 
which provided ability to negotiate cross-country “ going” - rather 
improved than detracted from the vehicle’s performance for ordinary 
duty on good roads. 


In December, 1926, a specification of a so-called ‘‘medium’’ 6-wheeled 
lorry was issued and early in 1927 the Subsidy Scheme was thrown open 
to vehicles of this type. Up to date four manufacturers have received 
the Subsidy certificate for “‘medium’’ 6-wheelers, and at least three other 
firms are now in course of designing vehicles to comply with the 
specification. The load carrying capacity of this ‘‘medium’’ vehicle for 
Army uses is 3 tons on the road and 2 tons across country. In the 
meantime, two other types of rigid-frame 6-wheelers have been developed 
and purchased by the W.D. 


(r) The “light” 6-wheeled lorry: load 14 tons on the road and 
I ton across country. 
(2) The 6-wheeled car, to take 6 passengers and a certain amount 
of baggage. 
During 1927 a large number of 6-wheelers of these three types was 


purchased and used for a variety of purposes, ¢.g.,—(a) for 1st line 
transport of Cavalry, Infantry and R.A. units ; (b) with Signal Corps 
units, both as 1st line transport vehicles and for the carriage of W/T sets ; 
(c) as Staff cars; (d) with R.E. units for carriage of bridging material ; 
‘ (e) R.A.S.C. Divisional Transport ; (f/) ambulances. 


There are at present 442 6-wheelers in regular service in the Army 
or on order, while the Indian Army and Air Ministry have large numbers 
in use and on order. The vehicles are in manufacturing production by 
quite six leading firms and a large number is in regular and successful 
operation throughout the Empire overseas in addition to an increasing 
number coming on to the streets at home ; in fact it is clear now that 
the 6-wheeler has become an asset of Imperial importance. Even if, 
therefore, the adoption in civil use at home of the present W.D. type 
vehicles prove to be slower than we hope, considerable manufacturing 
output is available in national emergency. The first experimental 
machines were only tried April-June, 3926, so progress has been rapid. 


In commercial use at home the tendency may possibly be towards 
heavier 6-wheelers—-5 to ro tons capacity. Our limitations are bridges 
and cross-country performance, but we should be prepared for the 
possibility that we may have to accept larger machines than we really 
want for the 2nd line services. For the 1st line services the light 6-wheeler 
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is required, and here the application of a further subsidy, or the extension 
of that now existing, may have to be considered at:a later date. 


[At this point a number of lantern shdes were shown illustrating the 
latest types of W.D. transport vehicles and their commercial counterparts, 
also some experimental vehicles illustrating the conditions of terrain over 
which they can operate, | 


So rapidly is the mechanization of transport extending that it is 
not easy to ensure that the vehicles provided shall be utilized grease 
and economically. 


Much is heard on the subject. of the great vulnerability of M.T, 
vehicles to enemy action. It might be urged that, relatively to animals 
they are far less vulnerable in this respect. On the other hand, it may 
be suggested that there is reason for apprehension lest their extended use 
should fail from other causes. Success depends on the preservation 
of M.T. in the field, so that the consumption of new materiel should be 
confined to limits within which the manufacturing resources at home, 
and the transportation services between home and the theatre of 
operations, can maintain supplies. Clearly the responsibility lies 
primarily with the operators of the vehicles. Their aim must be so to 
drive, handle and care for their vehicles that they are kept in the finest 
possible condition and out of the workshop until they really need such 
attention, when they should be passed back at once. Similarly it must be 
the endeavour of each echelon of artificers to prevent vehicles reaching 
the condition which requires their evacuation to the next echelon in rear. 


Since casualties are unavoidable, the organization for the evacuation, 
replacement an drepair of unserviceable vehicles must be sensitive, 
responding without delay to every call and sign of distress, and yet 
robust and elastic enough to cope with unforeseen tasks and heavy duty 
with a minimum “ idle capital ’’ of men and materiel in periods of normal 
duty. Maintenance failure can only be due to one, or both, of two 
causes :— 

(a) Operators may mishandle and consume their vehicles so 
rapidly that it becomes impossible for any organization in rear, 
however efficient, to keep the force mobile ; 

(6) The repair and maintenance organization in its various 
echelons may fail to keep abreast of normal demands on its 
services, leading to a gradual deterioration of vehicles and 
ultimate breakdown. 


Only a high degree of co-operation between user and repairer can 
enable that unity of effort which is so essential to be attained. 
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The tactical and strategical employment of the weapon described 
by Colonel Broad? will be worked out in time. The problems to be 
solved are doubtless great, and, in the anxiety to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the brilliant execution of which such a mechanized 
formation is capable, there is the danger that the basis on which the 
whole scheme depends in the ultimate issue—the mechanical fitness of 
the material—may be over-shadowed. This aspect must receive earnest 
consideration—it is the first: step in mechanical education. The user 
must understand the characteristics and limitations of his vehicles; 
he must be taught how to handle them, so that they suffer the least 
amount of wear and tear; he must be instructed to recognize the stage 
at which a vehicle requires more expert doctoring than he can, or should, 
give it; he must nurse his vehicles so that they are always perfectly 
lubricated and trim ; he must be able to judge when to spare his vehicles 
or when to handle them regardless of mechanical considerations ; and, 
lastly, he must realize the complexity and sensitive balance of the 
maintenance organization behind, and work in close co-operation with 
the repair unit on which his vehicles are based, always availing himself 
of its expert advice and help. Ina word, he must feel intensely his own 
responsibility in the matter and not rest content to consume vehicles 
quickly, relying on their speedy repair or replacement. 


The repairer, on his part, must do more than treat such defective 
vehicles as are returned to him. He must acquire the personal confidence 
of the user; he must advise him how best to handle and care for his 
machines and thus avoid wear and tear or breakdown ; he must arrange 
- to meet promptly all reasonable demands for stores and replacement 
vehicles. His task is to appreciate the nature of the duties and activities 
of the user, helping him to understand and make the best use of his 
vehicles. Furthermore, since mechanical repair and maintenance is his 
only réle, while the user may have other primary roles, it is perhaps 
logical to suggest that the onus of initiating and maintaining personal 
touch lies more with the repairer than with the user, and that forward 
repair units should be equipped and staffed with this end in view. 
The general organization affects the application of this principle of 
co-operation, which may not be so simple to achieve, in the stress of 
active service, as might be imagined. 


It appears reasonable to classify the users of vehicles under three 
main heads :— 

(i) Those whose primary duty is transport—and whose raison 

d’étre is to move whatever others may require ; 





1 Lecture, ‘“ A Mechanized Formation.’’ 
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(ii) Those whose réle is to fight through the agency of a mechanical 
vehicle which is actually part of their weapon of combat ; 


(iii) Those whose primary duty is to fight or execute a specific 
task in battle, and who are also charged incidentally with 
the duty of moving their own impedimenta by means of M.T. 


Only the M.T. service of the Royal Army Service Corps falls under 
the first head, being charged with certain general transport duties. 
It stands in the fortunate position of being ideally constituted to deal 
with them, as well as having had extensive and successful experience 
in war. The term“ general transport ’’ implies that there is no very rigid 
allocation to any particular nature of duty. Hence it is possible for the 
service to be executed throughout by personnel of one Corps and to be 
administered by one central authority. The Director of Transport 
provides and trains his own personnel, furnishes his own M.T. material, 
while providers, operators, repairers, inspectors, etc., are of the same 
Corps and therefore have identical interests and responsibilities as a 
whole. Here unity of effort is ready-made and co-operation natural. 


ee. AE SN Se rE 


It is true that the functions of experimental and design work in 
connection with, and the specification of, the vehicles which his service 
is to use have recently been transferred to the Department of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. As these are primarily “ home ” and 
not “active service’”’ functions in war, it may still be said that the 
transport service of the R.A.S.C. 1 the field is self-contained. One chain 
of responsibility exists and a smooth-running and efficient service will 
almost certainly result. In the contrary event there is, at any rate, 
no opportunity of any shirking of responsibility. This service, 
extending throughout the whole field organization in every echelon 
and right up to the unit which consumes or utilises the loads carried, 
provides a model which, it is suggested, should not be lost sight of in 
regard to further schemes of mechanization of transport. 














There are those who had hoped that the increase in the use of the : 
mechanical vehicle would lead to an extension of the principle underlying 4 
the M.T. service of the R.A.S.C. They had visualised a great M.T. 
service in which one central authority would be responsible for all 
duties and functions particularly concerned with M.T., and the 
administrative control of a great body of designers, providers, operators 
and repairers ; these would all have belonged to one Corps. But certain 
limits clearly exist to the application of such a scheme as far as the 
operators are concerned ; it is not necessarily the case that the aspiration 
was a wrong one, because other plans have been deemed more expedient 
to meet the exigencies of the moment. But evolution is usually a 
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lengthy process, and the ultimate state may be impossible of discernment 
in the earlier stages of so great.a change. An important step has been 
made in that all functions connected with design, research, experiment 
and specification as affecting all mechanical vehicles in the Army are 
now collected together under one directing staff, so constituted as to 
represent and be able to deal with the varying needs of all “user” arms. 


Let us now turn to the other two classes of users of mechanical 
vehicles. Though it will become, in all probability, increasingly difficult 
to differentiate between them, we may draw a rough line of demarcation 
between units which, in executing their primary function in war, are 
either entirely or only partially dependent on the mechanical vehicle. 
As.examples one may cite, on the one hand, a tank unit or an armoured 
car unit equipped with armoured cars instead of cavalry horses and 
mechanical vehicles in its transport echelons; on the other hand a 
battalion of infantry or regiment of cavalry having merely the “B” 
echelon, or the “ A” and “ B” echelons of its transport mechanized. 
The mechanical fitness of the tank or armoured car is the primary concern 
of every individual in the unit, all ranks are required to attain some 
degree of mechanical proficiency, and the instinct to preserve the vehicle 
and take full advantage of the help and advice of the repair organization 
is bound to develop naturally. 


It is then with the type of unit whose mechanical vehicle is more 
in the nature of an accessory than a primary concern that the greatest 
difficulties may be apprehended. The vehicles in this case are driven 
by men of the unit holding them on charge, and are supplied, repaired, 
and replaced by an entirely different Corps, the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps. 

Some of the difficulties which present themselves are :— 

(a) The fact that responsibility must pass from personnel of one 
arm of the service to another so far forward ; 

(6) The difficulty of ensuring that the men of the units who are 
to drive the vehicles shall be adequately and uniformally 
trained in regard to M.T. duties ; 

(c) The fact that, because of the small numbers engaged in 
transport duty, there may be reluctance to specialize in it 
on the part of the better equipped and more ambitious men, 
owing to the danger of finding themselves in a cul de sac 
without normal prospects of advancement ; 


The necessity for expert supervision and control of the 
M.T. within the unit ; 
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(e) The proper execution of first aid repairs ; 


(f) How best to ensure: close liaison and co-operation between 
the user unit and the repair unit. 


In considering these points briefly, it is impossible either to suggest 
a solution for-every difficulty, or to. weigh every consideration in the © 
balance. Also there is no intention of “making a mystery”’ of the 
mechanical vehicle, but only of emphasizing again that, in the light of 
past experience in war and in peace, it is at this point—operator to 
repairer—that the chain is most likely to break. The Ist line transport 
vehicle is not only not handled by such specialist personnel as is the 
vehicle of the general transport service, but is subjected to more 
destructive cross country work by the very nature of its task, is more 
liable to damage by enemy action, and is more remote in every way 
from its parent, the repair unit. On the forging of a sound link here 
the future success of mechanization of Ist line transport may depend. 


The suggestion I would now offer for consideration as a general 
principle is one which may be open to much criticism. It is that it 
may be wise to reduce the number of mechanical vehicles on the charge 
of such units to a minimum—increasing correspondingly the general 
transport service. For example one can conceive the “B”’ echelon 
transport vehicles in an infantry brigade being withdrawn from the 
battalions’ charge and formed into a brigade transport unit. In practice 
with animal transport in the past such brigading has frequently been 
found not only profitable but essential. With the increased mobility 
of M.T. the system is facilitated. The brigade transport unit could be 
organized in sections so that detachments could be made as and when 
necessary. It would be commanded and staffed by personnel whose 
sole duty in life is to produce efficient transport, and would presumably 
be either a R.A.S.C. independent unit or a permanent offshoot from 
the present Divisional R.A.S.C. transport. The units of the brigade, 
retaining what one may term their tactical vehicles, are relieved of the 
distraction of responsibility for the upkeep of the “‘ B ” echelon vehicles 
whilst being still assured of effective domestic service. The adoption 
of such a system in general would be all to the good of M.T. economics, 
would minimize the difficulty of providing trained personnel within 
Ist line units, and, as already mentioned, would relieve them of an 
appreciable amount of responsibility and anxiety in battle. _ 


This example has only been offered, to illustrate the general principle 
of placing as much of the total of mechanical vehicles as is possible in 
the general transport service, so as to benefit from the favourable 
conditions under which it is found possible for that service to operate. 
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The provision of an adequate number of skilled Ist line artificers to 
care for 1st line vehicles on the spot is a most profitable investment. 
The fact must be faced that the mechanical vehicle is far more delicate, 
and suffers far more quickly from neglect than the limbered General 
Service wagon with its animals. Nature resists abuse; a machine 
does not. The “stitch in time” represented by having competent 
artificers with the vehicles will have a profound effect on the wastage 
of vehicles and the work thrown on to the whole repair and provision 
organization. 

The idea exists in some quarters that the inclusion of first aid artificers 
in the War Establishment of units affects adversely the ratio of fighting 
strength to administrative strength. Nothing is further from the truth 
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when the matter is considered ftom the correct viewpoint, 7.e., one 
which embraces our entire field organization. The few artificers 
themselves should be so trained, equipped and relieved of extraneous 
duties as to ensure the best possible output of precious maintenance 
work per man. Furthermore they present the opportunity of creating a 
personal link between the operating unit and the repair unit. 


With this object in view, and because of the enormous administrative 
difficulties in the way of producing, in war, properly trained artificers 
of the requisite trades in every arm and unit of the service, it seems most 
desirable that the artificers should belong to the repairing arm, the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps, and be attached for duty to operating units 
on command, The men are then in the nature of a forward echelon 
of the R.A.O.C. repair unit, and, being members of a big organization, 
will have opportunities of proper advancement in their own sphere. 
Whenever the number of vehicles with a unit justifies it, the little section 
of first aid R.A.O.C. artificers should be in charge of a senior N.C.O., 
and equipped with adequate transport to enable them to carry their 
tools and stores, to get quickly to the source of trouble and maintain 
service with the repair unit. The unit commander should look upon 
these artificers as a most valuable asset and facilitate their work as 
much as he can. 


Mechanical maintenance is a science to be learned and, especially 
when dependent on effective co-operation between users and repairers 
of different arms, cannot be expected to happen automatically. 


I may perhaps be forgiven if I stress again, in conclusion, the 
importance of studying it carefully and the desirability of practising 
in peace, as far as possible, the methods to be employed in war. 


DISCUSSION. 


VULNERABILITY OF TYRES. 


CoLtonEL Howard: As Captain Kuhne has shown us the chassis of an 
armoured car, may I ask whether the tyres of that armoured car were solid, and 
if they were not solid to what extent, if any, they were bullet proof. It seems to 
me that if they are not bullet proof we shall get the rather curious picture in 
war of two armoured cars meeting and shooting at each other’s tyres, in hopes of 
obtaining a far-reaching success, 





1 See attached diagram. 
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PrRacTIcCAL HANDLING OF MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 


GENERAL Sir GEORGE KIRKPATRICK : May I emphasize very strongly what 
was said about the necessity for the close co-operation between the repairer and the 
user. It is always a matter of great anxiety to those who may have to direct 
operations to know what amount of reliance they can place upon their mechanical 
transport at the required moment. We feel that no care is too great to spend 
on our machines; we feel that too much care cannot be taken in regard to the 
various requirements of those machines, such as petrol, oils, spares and artificers. 
On that point I would emphasize again what Captain Kuhne said about the great 
desirability of adhering to one pattern for some time. Changes of pattern are 
liable to produce many complications: your men do not know them all; the 
roads on which they have to be operated are not fit to take, we will say. the heavier 
type; perhaps you have been accustomed to the cross-country performance of 
one type of vehicle and then you find yourself with another. 


CapTaAIn KuHNE: In reply to Colonel Howard's question: The tyres shown 
on the vehicles illustrated have air tubes inside them. We are experimenting with 
various types of tyres both to get a more robust cover and to discover a resilient 
tube which will not puncture. We have on trial now some tubes which are 
definitely unpuncturable. They have been taken into. use on a considerable 
scale, I believe, on the Continent, and it is possible that arrangements may be 
concluded for a company to manufacture them at home. Their use somewhat 
reduces the cross-country performance of the vehicle. It is our general experience 
that any alternative to the pneumatic tyre reduces the ultimate performance of the 
vehicle; but, on the other hand, if twin tyres be used on the driving wheels, 
it is practicable to equip one tyre with an unpuncturable filling, and the other 
one with an air filling. Then, in the event of the air-filled tyre being punctured, 
it is possible, in emergency, to continue to run on the other.. That is one line 
of investigation at the present moment. 


We have carried out some tests by firing at pneumatic tyres, and it is by no 
means a question of a puncture per hit. An appreciable percentage of the bullets 
hitting the tyre do not penetrate the tube. But it is recognized that we shall have, 
if we can, to find a tyre which is definitely proof against sudden deflation, and which 
provides a resiliency approximating to that of the simple pneumatic tyre. It seems 
probable that, from the various proposals under examination some satisfactory 
scheme—even ‘f 1t be a compromise—will emerge. 


THE CHAIRMAN. 


I will just sum up with a few remarks. 


Captain Kuhne, at the beginning of his lecture, made a very great point of the 
dependence of the Army on civil resources as regards vehicles and manufacture 
for the supply of the mechanical transport which we shall require in vast quantities 
if we are unfortunately engaged in a serious war, I need scarcely say how 
convincingly this lesson was brought out by the Great War. A serious war can 
no longer be regarded as the affair only of the specially trained and specialized 
personnel and materiel of the armed forces of the nation maintained in peace. 
It is the affair of the nation as a whole. The manhood, the brain power and the 
commercial and industrial resources of the whole nation must all be utilized for 
success in the struggle in the event of a modern war. Therefore, our peace 
efforts to lead civil evolution in mechanical transport along the lines most suitable 
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for army use in war can only be secondary to our efforts to adapt Army requirements 
to ordinary trade lines, in which we know that large numbers will be available 
for our use in a short time in an-emergency. 


The expense of provision in peace and ‘the vast expansion of our requirements 
on the outbreak of war make it impracticable for us to endeavour to force commercial 
users into lines uneconomical to them from the trade point of view, however 
suitable those lines may appear for Army use. 


Captain Kuhne mentioned the 3 and 4-ton army lorries, and our turnover to 
the 30-cwt. lorries four or five years ago. The natural perfection of the roads 
in this country or in France led, during the war, to an enormous increase in the 
heavy 3 and 4-ton lorries; but, after the war, those of us in the Army who were 
employed in Russia or in Constantinople or at Chanak or on the North-West 
Frontier of India found that those heavy lorries were not suitable for use on’ the 
half-made roads or the bad roads which were the normal lot of army transport 
as opposed to the magnificent roads to which we had been accustomed in France, 
Therefore, we turned naturally to the lighter 30-cwt. lorry in order to enable us to 
utilize mechanical transpurt. 


Referring now to the six-wheeler, Captain Kuhne has demonstrated its Empire- 
wide value, but no theoretical propaganda can bring this home to the commercial 
world. If we can show practically that such a vehicle is fast and economical on 
the road and at the same time capable of great tractive effort and adhesion, we can 
hope to persuade commerce to employ them in large numbers in peace, and so on 
mobilization we shall be able to reap the benefit of their cross-country capacity, 
which is one of the outstanding features that we require in regard to the use of 
mechanical transport in the Army in war. But no mere cross-country capacity 
in itself, valuable as it must be in less developed countries, will be sufficient to 
attract commercial users in a well-roaded, enclosed country with a close network 
of railways like England. We must prove that commercially such a vehicle is 
economical and valuable to the commercial world before we shall get that large 
reserve which we shall wish to draw upon on mobilization. 


As regards future lines of experimental development, you have heard the 
interesting outlines put forward by Captain Kuhne. It is not for me to say more, 
partly because such matters as regards the Army must be discussed by the Army 
Council, after mature consideration of the advice tendered by their technical and 
tactical advisers ; partly because I am able to cover my lack of knowledge by the 
plea that, as you are aware, since the inception of this lecture, the responsibility 
for such experimental development has passed from my hands as Quartermaster- 
General to those of the Master-General of the Ordnance. 


In the last part of his lecture Captain Kuhne put forward some very well- 
informed personal views on the subject of maintenance, and Sir George Kirkpatrick 
has also referred to the great importance of that subject. The question is 
intimately bound up with that of the organization of the Army, as it evolves 
towards the more mobile mechanical forces which must play a preponderating 
part in future wars. It would be out of place, therefore, for one in my position 
to express positive views at this juncture, but I can assure you that the points 
he has put forward so pertinently are receiving, and will receive, due consideration 
in our organization for future war. The Army Council are not so irretrievably 
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wedded to old ideas that they cannot see the advantages of more modern views as 
regards divorce in matters of organization for the tactical and technical efficiency 


of mechanical transport in connection with warfare in the future. 
The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman closed the 
proceedings. 





NOTE. 


On the accompanying Plate: Figure A illustrates how the four driving wheels 
accommodate themselves freely to rough ground ; Figure B shows the low height, 
broken outline, accessibility of arms and ammunition, fourth axle (dummy) to 
prevent fouling rough ground, overall chains for use on bad “‘ going’ carried on 


mudguards, 
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Fig. A.-RIGID FRAME 6-WHEELED LORRY CHASSIS. 
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Fig. B.—‘*‘ LIGHT ”’ 6-WHEELED CHASSIS FITTED FOR HALF-SECTION 
OF MACHINE GUNS 
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THE AUTOGIRO 
ITS FUTURE AS A SERVICE AEROPLANE 


By SENOR DON JUAN DE LA CrgERva ! 


of the Directorate of Scientific Research of the British Air Ministry 

was greeted as one of the most important aeronautical inventions of 
recent years, and as the greatest step in aerodynamical progress since 
the Wright Brothers first proved that flight could be achieved with the 
help of the internal combustion engine. Since that time the Cierva 
Autogiro Company Ltd., which was formed in this country to develop 
my invention, has been engaged, in co-operation to a great extent with 
the Air Ministry, in a course of experiments with the autogiro principle 
from which many improvements and developments have been discovered, 
and a sufficiently standard design of construction has been arrived at 
to produce useful performances for naval, military or commercial purposes. 


The 1925 machine was the result of many years work and of many 
trials and disappointments, and it may be of interest to recount shortly 
the various steps which led to the production of the autogiro as a prac- 
tical flying machine. 

It was in 1911 that I first began to work at aviation, experimenting 
with gliders at first and afterwards with power-driven aeroplanes of the 
ordinary type, until in 1918 a bad crash of a large biplane with three 
engines due to stalling from loss of flying speed diverted my mind to 
the problem of eliminating this danger entirely. For this purpose it 
was obviously necessary to achieve some sort of contrivance such as 
would produce a flying machine with stability entirely independent of 
its speed, and in 1919 the idea came to me of using as a lifting surface 
two windmills revolving on the same vertical axis in opposite directions. 
The windmills were four-bladed and were driven solely by the wind. 
From this method of drive arose the name “ autogiro” by reason of 
the fundamental characteristic of the rotor blades turning automatically 
without the need for any extraneous power ; it is this which distinguishes 
the autogiro from the unsuccessful helicopter. The axis of this windmill 
was mounted on an ordinary aeroplane fuselage with an engine driving 
a four-bladed tractor screw. The controls were the usual aeroplane 


[:: 1925 the “ Autogiro ” brought by me from Spain at the invitation 
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“1 In presenting this article the author desires to acknowledge the help he has 
received in compiling it from Colonel John Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.O,, O.B.E., T.D. 
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elevator and rudder with a single aileron mounted vertically on the top 
of the axis. The problem was not solved with this machine in spite of 
many modifications made as the result of experiment. 

The next entirely new type evolved had a single windmill with three 
cantilever blades capable of being set at varying incidence by the pilot 
so as to adjust the resultant lift to right or left at will. The first attempts 
with this machine were encouraging, but ultimately, after the machine 
had been damaged and modified and reconstructed nine times in the 
course of the experimental work, it seemed clear that the solution was 
not to be found by this design. 


The third type of autogiro had a lifting windmill of five rigid blades 
heavily braced to the axis by streamlined high tension steel wires, lateral 
control being obtained by means of a large elevator divided into two 
independent parts, right and left. This machine was an improvement 
on the others in respect of lateral balance, but it always had a tendency 
to fall over sideways which the divided elevator was not sufficient to 
control. Four times was this machine damaged and rebuilt in the course 
of these experiments. 

During its trials, the idea had occured to me to make use of articulated 
blades and my fourth type of machine embodied this principle. This 
type had a single windmill with four blades, but these were hinged at 
the root so that they could move freely up and down in the vertical 
plane, beating the air, so to speak, without any sensible change in their 
geometrical incidence. Rubber shock absorbers kept the wings in 
position when at rest*so as to prevent them flapping down too low. 
In rotation centrifugal forces act on the blades to such an extent as to 
keep them nearly perpendicular to the axis. The aerodynamical and 
mechanical problems thus evolved are highly complex but, speaking 
generally, the result of articulating the blades at the axis is to form a 
very flexible system so far as lift is concerned and a system tending to 
ease in manceuvrability and steadiness in sudden gusts. 


The difficulty of the first machine of this type was that of lateral 
control which was provided for by tilting the axis to the right or left. 
This tilting control ,however, proved to be too difficult for the pilot to 
work and many crashes resulted in the course of experiment with this 
machine, which was reconstructed or modified no less than fifteen times 
in all. Finally, I had recourse to a better system of lateral control, 
fixing the windmill axis rigidly and providing two small non-lifting 
ailerons at the end of streamlined spars. 

Thereafter the machine which had already demonstrated the value 
of the articulated blades was ready for real flight, and in January, 1923, 
it flew across the aerodrome at Getafe at a height of several metres. 
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At the end of the same month it carried out a four minutes flight at a 
height of 25 metres at the Cuatro Vientos Aerodrome near Madrid in 
closed circuit officially observed and controlled. This was, I believe, 
the first real flight ever carried out by a heavier than air machine 
differing from the conventional aeroplane and free from risk of disaster 
owing to loss of flying speed or difficulty in landing. 

The next type had only three blades in the supporting rotor. This 
carried out several successful preliminary flights but was ultimately 
broken up by an accident while taxi-ing 


After this experiments were continued by the Spanish Government 
authorities and the third machine constructed under their auspices was 
the one which was successfully demonstrated at Farnborough and in 
France at Villacoublay. Prior to these demonstrations, Captain Loriga 
of the Spanish Military Aviation Department had made several suc- 
cessful flights and vertical landings in this machine, including a cross 
country flight between the Cuatro Vientos and Getafe aerodromes. 
A machine, exactly similar to this one was built by Messrs. A. V. Roe 
and Co., and was demonstrated at the Hendon Air Pageant in 1926. 


Much has been done and great advances have been made in design 
resulting in improved performance since that date, at which time I 
was satisfied with merely showing that the Autogiro could fly, and that, 
once in the air, it had the essential new qualities of safety from stalling 
and of freedom from danger in landing. Since then my task has been 
to produce aircraft on the autogiro principle giving performances com- 
parable in every respect with the ordinary fixed wing aeroplane, while, 
at the same time, retaining the new qualities already proved and 
demonstrated. Some seven or eight machines of different types have 
been constructed during the last two years, mostly by Messrs. A. V. 
Roe & Co., of Hamble, to the order of either the Air Ministry or the 
Cierva Autogiro Co., Ltd., and extensive experiments have been carried 
out with these leading to modifications from time to time in the shape 
of rotor blades, angle of incidence of the blades and in details of con- 
struction. In the course of these experiments there have naturally 
been a few accidents, all of which were attributable to mechanical or 
constructional defects and not to any basic defect in the principle of the 
machine, and in none of which has any serious damage been done either 
to pilot or passenger. 

As a result of this two years’ work we have now evolved a more or 
less standard design of, machine, This, with an engine developing 
about 180 h.p., attains a top speed of some 95 to 100 miles per hour, 


a cruising speed of 80 miles per hour arid a climb of about 500 feet per 
minute. 
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From all these experiments four points of the utmost importance 
have been definitely established :— 

(a) The machine is much more easily controlled than an ordinary 
aeroplane ; 

(6) It is inherently and automatically stable without requiring 
the continual attention of the pilot to the controls, and the 
objectionable effects of bumpy air conditions are practically 
entirely eliminated ; 

(c) The machine cannot stall. Under conditions which would 
normally produce stalling the machine merely loses height 
slowly without in any way affecting its stability ; 

(d) The machine is able to descend and land substantially ver- 
tically at a velocity of descent equal to that which it would 
have were it supported by a parachute with a surface about 
twenty times that of the total wing surface of the windmill. 
Even when landing at a glide of 30° the machine moves 
forward only a few feet after landing. 

There are other and secondary, but nevertheless interesting, advan- 
tages such as simplicity of construction, facility of dismantling and of 
assembling and adjusting. 

SERVICE USES. 

In regard to its particular application for warlike purposes the 
following points will be of special interest. For observation, in which 
term is included artillery and general air co-operation, reconnaissance 
and photography, and for bombing machines or carriers of troops the 
advantages of the autogiro over the fixed wing aeroplane may be shortly 
stated as follows : 

(1) The unobstructed view downwards ; 

(2) The low minimum speed obtainable and the possibility of 
hovering substantially vertically over a given spot against 
a 10 mile an hour wind ; 

(3) The relative ease of control over mobile targets ; 

(4) The ability to land without difficulty at night and in fog ; 

(5) The reduction of disturbances to the machine due to bumpy 
air conditions ; 

(6) The ease of control, making it possible for a pilot to give 
more attention to external matters ; 

(7) Comparative invisibility ; at a distance the rapid rotation of 
the windmill gives a certain degree of invisibility which is not 
possible in the case of the spread of the wings of the fixed 
wing aeroplane. 

This latter advantage is one equally applicable to scouting and 
fighting machines, as also are some of the other advantages quoted above. 
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Further, it is maintained that, even without allowing for the greater 
aeronautical efficiency expected, it will be possible to construct a much 
faster fighting machine with the additional advantage that it will be a 
machine capable both of easy manceuvrability and of being able to stop 
practically dead in the air. My reason for maintaining the possibility 
of constructing a much faster machine is that in an ordinary aeroplane 
with fixed wings the top speed is restricted by the necessity of having a 
reasonable landing speed, whereas with the autogiro system it is possible 
to calculate the surface in such a manner as to obtain the highest pos- 
sible maximum speed with a sufficiently low landing speed comparable 
with that of an ordinary touring machine with fixed wings. 


A further advantage from a Service point of view is that, in the 
event of one or perhaps two of the rotor blades being damaged by enemy 
fire, or even being shot away, it is probable that the machine would be 
able to make a landing without any serious damage to pilot or observer. 
In practice, an autogiro has lost one wing in the air and yet landed with- 
out disaster. 

For naval uses particularly, the autogiro offers a complete solution 
of the important problem of rapid take-off from a ship, and more especially 
of landing on a comparatively small deck, irrespective, to a large extent, 
of the direction of the wind in relation to the ship’s course. It is obvious 
that such capabilities in naval aircraft will materially simplify the tactical 
difficulties in the employment of aircraft carriers with the fleet, while 
permitting improved protection and armament for the ships themselves. 
A further advantage, from the naval point of view, is that a torpedo- 
carrying autogiro can be so manceuvred as to avoid the steep dive of 
the torpedo on discharge which it is almost impossible to do with the 
fixed wing aeroplane. 

In the case of seaplanes it is maintained that an autogiro can far 
more readily alight on and take-off from rough seas than is possible 
with the ordinary fixed-wing plane. 


To all these advantages must be added the primary one of safety 
from accident. This great main asset can be estimated at its full value — 
when it is realised that at least 75 per cent. of the loss of life and damage 
to material during the late war was due to accident and 25 per cent. 
only to enemy action. 


With reference to the suitability of the autogiro for landing in fog, 
it is pointed out that observations made from a captive balloon at 
Croydon on a night of very thick fog extending up to about 1,000 feet showed 
the possibility of landing without danger, provided descent can be made 
almost vertically, since the fog piercing lights are effective in a vertical 
direction only. Landing, therefore, by such lights through fog with an 
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autogiro would be comparatively simple, whereas landing with an 
ordinary aeroplane would be practically impossible. 

Other maritime uses occur to one such as the conveyance of pas- 
sengers or despatches from ship to shore by autogiro without the 
necessity of the ship putting into port. 

Some criticism has been levelled at the autogiro to the effect that 
its performance must of necessity be inferior to that of an ordinary 
aeroplane because, it is argued, a rotating wing must always do more 
work and therefore absorb more power in its movement from one point 
to another than a fixed wing, since it must traverse a longer route ; but 
this criticism does not allow for the beating or pulsating motion of the 
hinged rotor wings of the present design, the actual output of which 
has been proved and generally accepted to be superior to that of fixed 
wings. Further, there appears to have been some confusion between 
wings rotated automatically and the mechanically driven wings. of 
attempted helicopters. The drive of the latter by an engine produces 
a motion imparted rotatively to the air as in the case of an ordinary 
propeller, whereas the rotation of the windmill of the autegiro; apart 
from mechanical friction which is negligible, does not involve the ex- 
penditure of any mechanically produced power. A further basis for a 
relative increase of output in the case of an automatic freely rotating 
wing system is the greater speed of the wings relative to the air which 
necessarily improves the lift/drag as well as does the beating movement 
of the hinged wings of the rotor. 

One matter still remaining to be solved is the best method of starting 
the windmill so as to obtain a sufficiently fast initial speed of rotation to 
the wings in light winds to attain as nearly as possible vertical ascent. 
This, obviously, is a development of special importance in connection 
with naval uses for the autogiro. There are several methods in view to 
make the machine self-contained in this respect, but in the case of 
machines working from:'ships or fixed starting and landing grounds a 
sufficient start to the rotor can easily be provided by exterior power. 
Such problems are. comparatively simple mechanical problems which 
’ are being fully studied and investigated. In the ordinary course of 
evolution many advances will doubtless be made, not only in methods 
of.starting the windmill but possibly in the controls, in the general per- 
formance of the machine and in constructional details, 

In conclusion, the fact remains that, even without such aerodynamical 
or constructional modifications, machines have been constructed on the 
autogiro principle giving performances at any rate equal to that of the 
fixed wing aeroplane, which are simpler to control, incapable of stalling 
and possess the ability to land substantially vertically without run for- 
ward after landing. 


























SOME TERRITORIAL ARMY PROBLEMS 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir HucH Jeupwine, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


[re Territorial Army, its problems and its needs are differently 
regarded by different individuals, and although these problems, 
together with the needs that arise from them are, generally speaking, 
common to the whole Army, the recommendations made for dealing 
with them vary according to the local environment of the individual 
and his conception of the circumstances in which the Territorial Army 
will be required to act. Local conditions vary very greatly, and ideas 
as to the most probable future employment of the Army are, at all events 
within that Army, vague in the extreme. It results therefore that very 
conflicting,ideas on many subjects find expression and that the decen- 
tralized responsibilities which fall to the lot of those charged with the 
administration of the Army are, with the best intentions, exerciséd some- 
times blindly and not always wisely. 


THE MAIN PROBLEM, 


It is pretty obvious that the first requirement for dealing wisely with 
such problems is a true appreciation of the situation or situations in 
which the Army is likely to be called on to act. Since we find nothing 
in the Territorial Forces Act or in any regulations to guide us to this 
appreciation we must fall back on the public utterances of successive 
War Ministers, and fortunately these are sufficiently explicit to guide 
us, with the help of a little reasoning on our own part, to definite 
conclusions. 


To begin with, Mr. Haldane, in introducing the. Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Bill into. the House of Commons on 4th March, 1907, 
said: ‘‘ The Army we propose for the second line is not an army to be 
used on ordinary occasions. It is to be called on only in time of great 
emergency. Essentially a Home Defence force, it will be so organized 
that should a time of stress come and the Empire be in danger and the 
spirit of the people aroused to meet the emergency it may be capable 
of great expansion.” 7 


So far, so good. We saw this conception materialize and these ideas 
—ultimately—carried into effect in the late war. 
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Next, Mr. Churchill, when, shortly after the close of the Great War, 
the reconstruction of the Territorial Force was in hand, stated that that 
force would be the sole means of expansion in time of war. . 


Finally, the present Secretary of State for War, on the 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1925, in addressing the Council of County Territorial Associations, 
after re-affirming the policy laid down by Mr. Churchill, went on to say, 
“In any war—not a war. only in which the whole Nation is involved, 
but in any war of first-class importance—the Territorial Army will take 
the field overseas as soon as it can be made ready to doso. As you know 
well, the Regular Army and its reserves are much smaller now than in 
1914, and whenever they have to be supplemented the burden and the 
honour will fall upon the Territorial Army.” 


It is apparent from the foregoing that policy with regard to the 
employment of the Territorial Army has developed and expanded since 
Mr. Haldane’s day. While still maintaining the liability of the Terri- 
torial Army to form the foundation for the National Army in a war for 
existence—“ the Empire in danger ’’—we are now to rely on it for service 
“in any war of first-class importance ’’ and whenever the Regular Army 
and its reserves have to be supplemented.! 


To summarise then: The Territorial Army may be required 
(a) As the foundation of a National Army ; 


(6) Tosupplement the Regular Army in any operations for which 
that Army and its reserves are insufficient. This would 
certainly be the case “‘ in any war of first-class importance ” 
so the two contingencies referred to the latest utterance of 
a Secretary of State may be considered together. 


In making provision in peace for future employment, whether under 
(a) or (6), we are subject at the present time more than ever to strict 
financial limitations, and it is therefore essential that the situation or 
situations most likely to occur should be those to which special attention 
should be given. It is here that our own powers of reasoning can assist 
us in dealing with the main problem, viz., how to prepare with the 
minimum of expense against the most likely contingency. If we can at 
the same time prepare against every probable contingency, so much the 
better, and I think we can. 


But we must first decide what is the most probable contingency. 
In the years before 1914 this was simple:enough. There was then, to 
all of those who gave unbiassed consideration to the problem, one most 
probable contingency in view, and that one so probable and of such 





1 It is to be remembered that now a Territorial on enlistment signs an under- 
taking to serve beyond the seas if required. 
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immense importance that it over-shadowed and dwarfed all others—the 
prospect of war on the continent of Europe within easy reach of our own 
shores against a supremely powerful enemy who for years had held such 
a conflict in prospect, and had neglected no means of preparing for it. 
Such a conflict might well entail, and in fact did entail, the employment 
of the entire man-power of our nation. The war, continuing as it did 
to exhaustion on both sides, and resulting as it did, has put the recur- 
rence of such a situation within the near future out of the question. 
There is no European Power with the sole exception of Soviet Russia 
which can by the widest stretch of imagination be credited with the will 
to engage now or in the near future in such a struggle, and there is plainly 
no Power whatever which has the means to do so; for, even given the 
will on the part of Soviet Russia, the means to do so effectively are, and 
must long remain, out of reach. On the other hand, the disturbance 
and unrest created by the war have left many local sore spots which 
must take long to heal, and in many of the places where these exist we 
have interests of such importance that we should be compelled to uphold 
them if menaced. Moreover, when such sore spots exist they afford an 
opportunity for those who wish to embarrass us to foment ill-will and to 
support either openly or furtively any attempts at active opposition; 
It is in such instances as these that we may experience, and are exper- 
iencing, the disturbing influence of Soviet encouragement and support. 
Further, if in any one locality events so developed that we were com- 
pelled to commit ourselves to active operations the opportunity would 
be presented to malcontents elsewhere to intensify opposition, and 
possible to resort to armed resistance in the hope that our military 
resources would be inadequate to deal effectively with more than one 
such situation. It is here then that the most probable call on the 
Territorial Army is to be looked for, and it is such circumstances that 
provide us with the main problem for consideration. Recent and current 
events—for instance, in India, China and Egypt—furnish food for 
reflection. Difficulties have so far proved capable of peaceful settlement, 
or have not entered upon a really critical stage, but we can never be sure 
that some sudden turn of events may not precipitate trouble and kindle 
smouldering discontent into flame. I propose therefore to deal exclu- 
sively with casé (b) referred to above. 


After recognition of possibilities the next step towards dealing with 
this main problem is to estimate the scale on which support from the 
Territorial Army might be required. This, without fuller information 
than is publicly available, is a matter of some difficulty, but having regard 
to the number and location of various danger spots, to their own equip- 
ment for defence, and to the necessity for retaining a modicum of troops 
for defensive purposes at home, it may reasonably be conjectured that 
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in the case of serious trouble the equivalent of several divisions—say 
two to six—- with proportionate army troops might be required. It is 
not of great importance to estimate accurately the exact strength; the 
same situation would occur and the same measures would be required 
if the conjectured strength were halved or doubled. 


Here then we are in face of our main problem. How is such a com- 
plement to be obtained from the Territorial Army? A _ general 
embodiment would be out of the question. It is no longer a question 
of “‘the Empire in danger ’”’ and little prospect of the “ spirit of the 
people ’”’ being “ aroused” as anticipated by Mr. Haldane. We have 
ample evidence in the past that distant local complications, important 
though they may be, and their solution vital to the interests of the 
State, do not arouse the spirit of the people. To effect this some spur 
_ is required, such as was provided in the South African war by the reverses 
of December, 1899, or in the late war by the close proximity of aggression 
and by the universal abhorrence of treachery and barbarity. The 
conclusion, therefore, is forced upon us that service must be entirely 
voluntary on the part of each individual and that the complete embodi- 
ment and mobilization! of‘a division or divisions, or even, generally 
speaking, of units, would be impracticable. 


There remains, it would seem, only one solution—the constitution on 
the necessity arising of composite formations and units by drawing 
voluntarily on the peace establishments to form cadres which could be 
supplemented by voluntary enlistment. This is a solution far from 
satisfactory, but no other appears possible. The only alternative is 
some measure of compulsory service, a political. impossibility in the 
absence of conditions such as faced us in 1914 and the years which 
followed. Even if adequate response to a call for voluntary service is 
conceded, composite units and formations have many disadvantages, 
and all measures possible must be taken beforehand to minimise these: 
Our hypothesis supposes that formations—i.e., divisions or at least 
brigades—may be required, and in view of the fact that five divisions 
are the utmost that the Regular Army could provide this seems a 
reasonable assumption. And it must be remembered that the serving 
Territorial cannot be transferred out of his own unit without his own 
consent, and cannot therefore be relied on to reinforce units of the 
Regular Army. 





1 It is desirable to keep in mind the distinction between embodiment and 
mobilization. Embodiment is the calling together of the Territorial Army for 
continuous service and the placing of it under Military Law, and is effected 
instantaneously. Mobilization is the completion in all respects (men, animals, 
equipment and munitions) of the embodied force for active service, and is a gradual 
process which in the case of the Territorial Army might occupy several months. 
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MINOR PROBLEMS. 


Having dealt with the main problem which faces the Territorial 
Army at the present time, we can now touch on subordinate problems, 
the proper treatment of most of which entails a recognition of that main 
problem. 


Establishments.—In the pursuit of economy the question of reducing 
establishments has often come to the front, but it has been shown that 
owing to the present shortage of numbers a reduction of establishments 
would effect a comparatively very small saving, and, while leaving 
weak units where they are at present, would inflict the maximum of 
discouragement on units which are up to establishment, or nearly so 
(as many are in the north), and on their sources of recruiting. Looked 
at in the cold light of reason the following arguments emerge. In the 
circumstances which we have assumed in treating of the main problem 
the possibility of using existing units as units is very slender, and though 
in one or two exceptional cases a complete unit might volunteer the 
most that we can expect from each unit is the provision of a contribution 
of volunteers to form a composite unit. But in forming such a unit it 
will be essential to preserve the Territorial connection and to secure 
that volunteers shall serve if not actually in their own unit at all events 
in one constituted from units which have the same Territorial origin 
and connections—for instance from units in the same division or brigade. 
Thus all the battalions of one brigade or even division might combine 
to contribute one composite battalion, and the whole artillery of one 
division to contribute one brigade or even battery. In this way also 
local enlistment would be stimulated. In the circumstances. we are 
anticipating not only can we not expect great popular enthusiasm, but 
even if it existed the withdrawal of whole units from the same area 
would have a detrimental effect on local industries which it would be 
desirable to avoid. What we shall need, and need very badly, is at 
first competent trainers, and later competent leaders. Our best 
chance.of finding these lies in a peace establishment which includes a 
comparatively large number of the commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks. In advancing men to non-commissioned rank a larger proportion 
of the younger men should be selected since these are more likely to 
volunteer for active service when the demand arises. The numbers of 
the rank and file on the peace establishment must be sufficient to give 
officers and non-commissioned: officers the opportunity for learning how 
to train others and how to command: It would, therefore, appear that 
the present establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers 
might with advantage be increased, but that the expense entailed could 
probably be counterbalanced by a reduction of rank and file. 
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Recruiting.—Recruiting no longer presents the same problem now 
that the pressure to obtain numbers has been relaxed and the maxim 
“ Quality before quantity” is universally observed. Commanding 
officers now concentrate, and rightly, on enlisting only men who will 
do them credit and enhance the reputation of their unit. Of course the 
more of these they can get the better they are pleased, but the chief 
difficulty is to decide whether to accept a man or not—whether he is 
likely to pull his weight and become a useful member of the unit. Many 
commanding officers reject a large proportion of those who offer them- 
selves, well knowing that the acceptance of one bad man will keep out 
half a dozen good ones. Often the commanding officers who are most 
fastidious find their reward in an accession of good men. But it would 
greatly help if men could join a unit on probation before completing 
enlistment, say for a month or six weeks, during which time without 
receiving any issue of clothing or equipment they would attend drills, 
etc., exactly as if regularly enlisted, and count these attendances if finally 
approved. A few commanding officers have adopted this plan on their 
own initiative, and found it of great advantage. It should certainly 
conduce towards acquiring for the Territorial Army the type of man 
most likely to be of use should a demand for the services of the Army 
arise. 

Accommodation.—This is a matter which is unavoidably the subject 
of continual strife between Territorial units through their County 
Associations on the one hand, and the War Office on the other. Com- 
manding Officers and all connected with the Territorial Army are well 
aware of the necessity for accommodation at headquarters and out- 
stations which not only provides proper facilities for training but also 
comfortable and attractive room for recreation and social intercourse. 
It is very largely on the provision of such accommodation that the 
enrolment of men of the right type depends and its aid is invaluable 
in the establishment of the comradeship, self-respect, and regimental 
pride which are such important attributes of an army. The War Office, 
on the other hand, is very sparsely endowed with funds which can be 
devoted to such a purpose, and in addition to its own responsibility for 
economy is confined within very narrow limits by Treasury control. 
The best headquarters owe their existence to private munificence in 
the days of the Volunteer Force, and the War Office cannot in these 
penurious times be expected to compete with them. But now, when 
so many firms provide recreational facilities for their employees, when 
opportunities for amusement are more general and more accessible owing 
to improved transport facilities—the motor bus, motor bicycles etc.— 
and when the average man in employment has more money at command, 
the provision of amenities on a reasonable scale is essential. A large 
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proportion of recruits of the right stamp is attracted in the first instance 
by such inducement, and these are often the men who become afterwards 
the keenest soldiers and the State’s best bargains. 


Permanent Staff—It is unnecessary to labour the point that only 
the best regular officers and non-commissioned officers can be effectively 
employed on the permanent staff of the Territorial Army, since it is on 
their zeal and efficiency that so much depends. On the whole the 
position, which for some time after the war was far from satisfactory, 
is now improving, especially with regard to non-commissioned. officers, 
of whom a more seasoned and experienced type is becoming available. 
One great drawback, however, often operates adversely in their case— 
the difficulty experienced in some localities in finding suitable accommoda- 
tion at a reasonable cost. In some cases quarters are available, and in 
others Associations provide accommodation, but in far too many cases 
lodging has to be found by the man himself at rates in excess of the 
allowances he receives, and often can only be obtained at a considerable 
distance from his work. This is a distinct hardship and is apt to render 
service with the Territorial Army tmpopular. The difficulty has received 
sympathetic consideration, but want of funds is the chief obstacle to 
overcoming it. 


Proficiency Pay.—There is no proficiency pay in the Territorial 
Army such as exists in the Regular Army. There is a payment called 
the Proficiency Grant which is really only the old Bounty halved and 
given a new name. It is issued at a flat rate to all non-commissioned 
officers and men who comply with certain easy conditions relating to 
musketry, attendance at training, etc. It has often been represented 
that while the man in the ranks who has no specialist duties can make 
himself proficient with no more than the regulated number of attendances 
at drill those who have to perform duties as signallers, machine gunners, 
etc., must put in many more than the ordinary number of attendances 
to become of any use at all. Accordingly it has been suggested that 
they should receive financial consideration in the shape of proficiency 
pay or of pay for extra attendances at drill. Want of funds is again 
the obstacle, and prevents any increase in remuneration to specialists 
except at, the expense of the rest. Spch.a course has been considered 
but has not found favour with the majority of Commanding Officers. 
Yet without well-trained (so-called) specialists a unit loses much of its 
value, and the prospect of providing for any composite units that might 
be formed on embodiment any approach to the requisite number of 
specialists becomes very slender. 


Officers Training Corps and Cadet Units.—The Officers Training Corps 
are outside the scope of Territorial administration, yet according to the 
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regulations they exist primarily for supplying officers to the Territorial 
Army. In this they have not been very fruitful in the past, though 
material of exactly the right type for the purpose is continuously passing 
through them. A frequent complaint of Territorial Commanding Officers 
is that they get no help from the O.T.C. in obtaining the right stamp 
of young officer. So long as Territorial and O.T.C. establishments and 
strengths remain the interests of different authorities this state of things 
will continue, and the only sound course is to combine the two 
responsibilities and interests under one head. In view of the need that 
would arise on embodiment for a large number of additional officers 
the matter is one of considerable importance. 


All Cadet Corps are the concern of Territorial Associations and 
are administered by them under War Office supervision. They com- 
bine two very different elements, viz., School Cadet Corps composed 
of boys who are in many cases of equal social status with the bulk of 
those found in the O.T.C., and Non-School Cadet Corps whose members 
are for the most part drawn from a much lower stratum, many of them 
from the slums of big cities. While the O.T.C. receive a subsidy from 
the State which works out at about four pounds per head per annum, 
Cadet Corps of all kinds receive only four shillings per head for each 
cadet who satisfies certain easy conditions. Seeing that School Cadet 
Corps provide a reservoir of potential officers, and certainly include 
a large number of youths who would be eagerly solicited as Officers in 
the case of embodiment, it appears only reasonable that they should be 
brought under the same direction as, and share the pecuniary advantages 
of, the -O.T.C. Every year a considerable number of School Cadets 
obtain by the same examination the same certificate of proficiency as 
is awarded to efficient members of the Junior O.T.C. 


County Territorial Associations.—It may come as a surprise to many 
to learn that there are several senior Territorial Officers, and those 
among the keenest and most experienced and efficient, who are in 
favour of the abolition of Territorial Associations and the assumption 
by the War Office of direct administrative responsibilities in connection 
with the Territorial Army on exactly the same lines as in the case of the 
Regular Army. They argue that only in this way can the peculiar 
needs and difficulties of the Territorial be brought home to the higher 
military authorities, and they believe that a closer bond between the 
Regular and Territorial Armies would result. -While in theory there is 
much to be said for this view it is probable that such a blow at the root 
principle of Lord Haldane’s original scheme would recoil on the Territorial 
Army itself, which would lose the local connection with and support 





1 Army Estimates, 1928, pages 60, 63. 
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of prominent men and important public bodies which it now in many 
cases enjoys Moreover, from a financial point of view, it would 
be: undesirable, since, while Territorial Associations carry out theit 
duties without payment, they would have to be replaced by paid 
personnel, the existing staff and services of the different military 
Commands being quite inadequate to perform the functions at present 
allotted to some ninety County Associations. There are, however, 
two matters largely contributory to the objections raised against County 
Associations which are susceptible of reform. One is the tendency on 
the part of many Associations to pile up “ Surplus Funds ”—i.e., savings 
from their annual grants, amounting in several instances to tens of 
thousands of pounds, instead of expending on the troops from year to 
vear, at all events approximately, the funds allowed for that purpose. 
While such a practice is at the first glance suggestive of good business 
method and sound finance, and there is therefore a temptation to adopt 
it on the part of Associations blessed with expert finance committees, 
any success obtained is achieved at the expense of the Territorial Army, 
which is receiving from its Associations a lower subsidy than is provided 
by the State. Another remediable objection is the inclusion in Territorial 
Associations as ‘‘ Military Members’’ of many men who, in their 
day, when serving, were active Territorials, or have been munificent 
supporters and benefactors of the Volunteers or the Territorial Army, 
but who are: now, by the lapse of time, out of touch with modern military 
- methods «and requirements. The great majority of the “ Military 
Members ’”—a regulated proportion—should be serving officers, for it 
falls to them to represent the feelings and needs of the Territorial Army 
as it now exists, and to import into the cloistered deliberations of 
Associations a breath from the open air. It is not, however, intended 
for a moment to suggest that the many retired officers who give whole- 
hearted and valuable support in Territorial affairs should be hindered 
from serving on Associations as ordinary or ‘‘ co-opted ’’ members. 


The present writer yields to no one in admiration of the devotion 
and public spirit of the Associations. It is not their fault if the system 
cramps their efforts. Many of the drawbacks incidental to the administra- 
tion of the Territorial Army by Associations, the elimination of which 
is aimed at by the Officers whose views are referred to at the beginning 
of this section, would be removed if the responsibility for Territorial 
affairs at the War Office were not concentrated in a civilian Department 
segregated from military direction. There is no reason why this should 
be the case. Territorial Discipline, Ceremonial, and kindred matters 
are already dealt with by the Department which is responsible in such 
matters for the rest of the Army, with the help of advice, if any is required, 
from the special Territorial branch. It is in such matters as Movement, 
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Quartering, Supplies, Works and Clothing that a wide cleavage exists, 
and that there is complete absence of touch and direction on the part 
of the Departments which are responsible for corresponding services in 
the case of the Regular Army. The result is that, although on 
mobilization these Departments would be responsible, there is in 
peace time, even given the best of good will, an utter absence of 
understanding and a natural deficiency of sympathy. There is 
no reason why such matters should not be subject to the direction 
through Associations of the appropriate War Office Departments. 
Above all advice on Territorial Army policy should be, as in the case of 
the Regular Army, the province of a Military Member—the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff—who should have the means through a Deputy 
of keeping in close personal touch with all matters affecting that Army, 
and be responsible for voicing them on the Army Council. In no other 
way can the Territorial Army be truly incorporated into the defence 
forces of the Empire, instead of remaining outside, on a pedestal of its 
own, as at present. The strength of our Regular Army is, avowedly, 
governed by two factors only—the numbers necessary for Empire police 
duties, and the payment the nation can afford. It has no relation to 
war requirements. In these circumstances it is absurd to continue 
complacently alluding to the Territorial Army as our “ Second Line.” 
If there is any truth in the thesis developed in the first part of this 
paper the Territorial Army is a component of our First Line Army, 
temporarily relegated to cold storage. We must ensure that the 
temperature of the store is not so low as to injure it. 


























THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY & THE SERVICES 
By Captain A. L. PEMBERTON, M.C., R.A. 


‘‘ Nowhere in the whole system of warfare is there any dark 
corner which the magicians’ art alone can illuminate.” 
, Von der Goltz. 
“ Above all must it be remembered that success in war depends 
largely on a knowledge of human nature and how to handle tt 
to the best advantage.” [See F.S.R. Vol. TI, 1924, Sec. 3, 2}. 


HE same principles are probably just as true of business, of 

politics, or of any other activity in which man indulges. - Yet, 

although equally true, they cannot be more true, and it is curious 
that we should have heard so much lately about the “ new ” psychology 
in connection with various civil professions, whilst so few attempts should 
have been made to associate it with the soldier. There is a paragraph 
in Training and Manceuvre Regulations which recommends the study of 
“ such subjects as psychology applied to war,” but it is doubtful whether 
this recommendation is calculated to inspire even the most industrious 
officer to add another to his already long list of subjects for study. 


The fact is that we soldiers and sailors require a sharp spur to progress ; 
the fighting services are notoriously the most conservative element in 
any nation. At the same time there is a point beyond which healthy 
conservatism is in danger of degenerating into morbid stagnation, and 
it is for consideration whether the time has not come for a step forward 
along the path of progress. This step will never be taken, however, so 
long as our reason is obscured, and our hostility evoked, by certain 
existing prejudices. 

Undoubtedly there is a feeling of distrust amongst combatant officers 
at the introduction of too much science into the practice of war, and it 
is on this score that psychology is apt to suffer most. For it is not only 
a science, but the most abstract cf all the sciences, and thus doubly open 
to suspicion. As a matter of fact, however, its abstractness is no proof 
of impracticability. For example, no one would deny the benefits that 
have been derived from a study of radio-activity. Now “ unconscious 
(mental) processes and radio-activity stand on precisely the same basis 
as far as the determination of their actuality is concerned.’ There is, 
consequently, no reason why the psychologist should not succeed in 
penetrating the mysteries of the ether. 


1 See ‘‘ The Unconscious,” by Morton Prince. 
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Whether it is desirable that our minds should thus be laid bare is 
another matter. Some think one way, some the other. But is it to be 
noted that we have not let this kind of modesty stand in the way of the 
physical needs of an army. We examine the bodies of our soldiers, so 
why should we shrink from the idea of examining their minds ? 


This brings us to a second great prejudice which appears to block 
the path to progress. There is amongst men a very general reluctance 
to undergo a mental examination which cannot be explained, either 
owing to a lack of faith in these new mental standards or by a desire to 
conceal ignorance. To most people the mere suggestion of a mental 
analysis is enough to convey a suspicion of insanity, so that a man who 
will readily submit to the most searching physical examination would 
be strongly aroused by the mere mention of a visit to a mental doctor. 


This is a very human but not a very intelligent appreciation of the 
facts of the case. For though it must be admitted that much of the 
research work in psycho-analysis has been carried out among mental 
defectives, it is not easy to see why the process should be regarded as 
entirely inapplicable to the normal mind. Often the defects of a machine 
alone make us aware of its existence, and it was almost certainly illness, 
rather than eager curiosity, that first prompted man to study the secrets 
of his own body ; in some remote age it may have been a bruised nose 
or the agony of frost-bite that aroused his interest in medical science. 


There is, however, no doubt that certain branches of this science 
should be left more or less in medical hands, and that a decent degree 
_of privacy will have to be maintained ; yet even in these cases there-is 
no reason why the doctor’s monopoly should be complete. The officer 
is not trained in medicine yet he is made to study sanitation and hygiene. 
Surely, then, he might make some attempt to study mental hygiene, 
and to master the main principles of first aid to the mind! In truth, 
if we are to accept psychology at all, we must accept it whole-heartedly. 
Otherwise we shall be false to our own doctrine that success in war 
depends largely on a knowledge of human nature. 


There is, consequently, a vast field which lies open before us. The 
entire system whereby we select our recruits, train them physically, 
educate them intellectually, should be examined and revised wherever 
the proved principles of psychology point to such measures being neces- 
sary. It is not proposed, however, to do more than indicate how great 
an opening lies before scientific investigation of these subjects and how 
great may be its reward. Rather we shall content ourselves by pointing 
out a few general ways in which we ought to apply the teachings of 
psychology to aspects of preparation for war.. Three such aspects will 
be treated below, but it should be understood that these are by no means 
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the only directions in which the “ new ” psychology may be of assistance 
to the soldier in preparing his plans of campaign to meet the needs of 
a great war. 


(t) Propaganda.—One of the most striking features of modern psy- 
chological doctrines is the power assigned to the unconscious mind or 
that part of our mentality which we share with the rest of animal creation. 
Through this unconscious mind, we are told, certain impulses, or instincts, 
are at work which are really unconscious “‘ wills ” and play a very large 
part in determining our behaviour. Indeed it is highly probable that 
they represent the only effective kind of will-power of which we are 
possessed. 


In the individual it is the function of consciousness so to direct 
attention upon these various “ wills’ as to minimise discord and to 
give the stream of mental energy a definite direction. In the nation 
the same concentration and orientation of effort is required if we are 
to attain what the text-book describes as a “‘ national determination 
to conquer.” 


To understand propaganda, therefore, we must first master the full 
range of the unconscious mind. This is not an easy matter, since 
psychologists themselves are not in agreement upon all the details, but 
here there are three lists of instincts, impulses or tendencies—call them 
what you will—from which the reader may make his own selection. 


(a) (n)2 (c)? 
McDougall Drever (Specific Saxby 
(Instincts). Instinct Tendencies). (Impulses). 

(1) Flight. (x) To avoid danger. (1) To avoid danger. 
(2) Repulsion. (2) Inquisitive. (2) To investigate: 
(3) Curiosity. (3) Attack and active (3) To fight. 
(4) Pugnacity. resistance. (4) To assert one self. 
(5) Self-abasement. (4) Negative self- (5) To protect the 
(6) Self-assertion. feeling. weak. 
(7) Parental. (5) Positive self- (6) To seek a mate. 
(8) Reproduction. feeling. (7) To collect. 
(9) Feeding. (6) To protect off- (8) To construct. 
(ro) Gregarious. spring. 
(xz) Acquisition. (7) Courtship. 
(x2) Construction. (8) Gregarious. 


(9) Acquisitive. 
(10) Hunting. 





1 See “‘ Social Psychology,” by Wm. McDougall. 
2 See “‘ Psychology of Everyday Life,” by James Drever. 
3 See “‘ Education of Behaviour,” by I. B. Saxby. 
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Taking Saxby’s list, as being the simplest, a brief glance will show 
us that there are five impulses! which offer material to the positive, 
or moralizing, propagandist, whilst there is only one—the impulse to 
avoid danger—which we can employ to undermine the enemy’s morale. 
This may seem surprising when we consider the attention which has 
hitherto been devoted to propaganda of the latter kind. During the 
late war, for example, as Colonel Fuller has told us, “ though the power 
of the press, as a means of demoralization, was fully realized by the 
British Government, its enormous power to moralize the British nation 
was never made use of.’’* 


To be quite accurate, a considerable proportion of the so-called 
negative propaganda used between 1914 and 1918 was really positive 
propaganda in a distorted form. For when one employs the “ you are 
a bad boy ” type of argument, one is merely reassuring oneself and not 
demoralizing one’s adversary. Obviously no nation is going to indulge 
in a modern war without first convincing itself that its cause is just, 
and to hurl abuse at an enemy is to exhaust one’s own energy without 
in any way diminishing his own. 


For lack of a better method, this kind of scurrilous matter may be 
justified to some extent by its enhancing effect upon our own self-esteem, 
but now that we know something more about the mental forces involved 
there is no excuse for its repetition. With five perfectly good positive 
instincts to choose from, it would be the height of folly to waste an 
ounce of our energy in pursuing a childish game of recrimination. 


Which of the five instincts we should play upon will, of course, 
depend upon the people for whom our propaganda is intended. In the 
case of peoples who are in a backward state of development the economic 
stimulus will naturally be the most potent, while the impulse to collect 
or to construct will probably offer the best openings to the positive 
propagandist. In a long-established and highly organized economic 
unit like the British Commonwealth of Nations, on the other hand, the 
moral factors may predominate, and in the case of our own people the 
impulse to protect the weak has undoubtedly become a powerful spur 
to aetion. Thus, in 1862, by making abolition the prime issue in the 
struggle, Abraham Lincoln was able to wean the British from their 
economic interests in cotton, and again in 1914 the German invasion 
of Belgium was largely instrumental in uniting our people in a common 
determination to stand by the side of France. 





1 Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 in Saxby’s list. 
* See “‘ The Reformation of War,”’ by Colonel J. F. C, Fuller, p. 106. 
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Without going further it is clear that we have here a subject of vast 
possibilities to the statesman and to the soldier, and one which they 
both might do more to develop. 


(2) The Principles of War.—‘ Everything in war is antinomic, and 
the mission of art is to combine in just measure the opposed elements.””! 
Yet, oddly enough, this idea has never been applied to the classification 
of the principles of war. The principle of conflict is one of the main 
features of the psycho-analytical theories of the unconscious mind, and 
since war is so largely based on the peculiarities of human nature, it 
would be surprising if the principles of war did not reflect in some way 
this fundamental element of conflict. 


There being eight of these principles, it is interesting to see if we 
cannot group them into four pairs of opposites, and,.as a basis for 
discussion, the following seems a reasonable distribution :— 

Ist Pair—Maintenance of the Objective and Mobility. 
2nd Pair—Offensive Action and Co-operation. 

3rd Pair—Concentration and Economy. 

4th Pair—Surprise and Security. 


The relationship between the first two principles may, at first, be 
a little difficult to follow, but if they be translated into their psychological 
equivalents this difficulty will disappear. For maintenance of the 
objective, put into psychological terms, means fixity of purpose, whilst 
mobility becomes adaptability. A little example may help to make this 
point clear. Suppose a man A sees an enemy B standing on the other 
side of a deep chasm. If A be at war with B his objective will be to 
annihilate him; when the principle of maintenance of the objective, 
if uninfluenced by external factors, would impel him unerringly along 
the straight line AB. Gravity, being an external factor, would not 
enter into his calculations at all, and the result would be for A a sudden 
drop into the chasm. A little mobility of mind, on the other hand, 
would enable him to appreciate his power as a climber and to compare 
it with the force of gravity, with the probable result that he would have 
temporarily foregone his desire to close with B while he set about 
reconnoitring a passage across the chasm. 


But mobility, if given an entirely free hand, would be as useless in 
the long run as absolute fixity of purpose. The selection of possible 
crossing places might in itself become so absorbing a problem that the 
existence of B would be forgotten until a blow from behind might 
provide him with a forcible reminder. 





1 See ‘ Transformations of War,” by Commandant J. Colin, p. 119. 
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So we could go on adding fresh developments almost indefinitely. 
Starting from the simple problem of A and B and a chasm, we should 
arrive by degrees at the Allies and the Central Powers and a trench 
system. And at every stage on the way we should find the same 
characteristic marking the military situation, the age-old conflict between 
the amateur strategist and the military expert ; the politician, with-a 


mind trained to adaptability, for ever seeking a way round the corner, ~ 


and the soldier, with a mind trained to fixity of purpose, for ever dragging 
him back with the reminder that the object of war is to win campaigns, 
not to win battles. 

In the second pair of principles the conflict is between two groups 
of instincts, which are sometimes called the self-preservative and 
race-preservative groups. The cult of initiative, for example, which is 
the source of all true offensive action, makes a direct appeal to the 
selfish instincts, whereas team work is the essence of effective co-operation. 
Hence the origin of military law. Having strengthened the aggressive 
tendencies of the individual, it is necessary to reinforce the bonds of duty 
and of discipline, and thus there has grown up a special code of military 
law, adapted to the peculiar circumstances of soldiering, and intended 
to hold a nice balance between the rival claims of personal initiative 
and co-operation. 

In the third and fourth pairs the opposition is fairly obvious, and 
in the latter case only is their anything psychological. When we make 
use of the unknown to surprise our enemy we cannot ourselves avoid 
a feeling of uncertainty as to what he is preparing to do to us, with the 
result that our plans for a surprise must, always be modified by 
precautions for our own safety. 


Space does not permit of the further development of this theme 
here, but it is put forward as a suggestion to those who are studying 
military history. It has at least the advantage of simplicity, in that 
it reduces the principles of war to four pairs instead of eight independent 
factors, whilst by laying stress on the necessity for balance in the 
formation of the military plan of operations it should act as a useful 
warning against the specious arguments of the crank or the enthusiastic 
amateur. 

(3) The Art of Command and the Direction of War.—Reference has 
already been made to the importance of the unconscious mind and to 
the necessity of obtaining a true mental balance. How are we to arrive 
at this all-important result ? 

Let us turn to the greatest of all soldiers and glance at the working 
of his mind. “ Those magnificent strokes of genius,’’ wrote Colonel 
Henderson, “ which seemed dictated by the circumstances of the moment 
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were due, as Napoleon himself implies, to a habit of calculation so rapid, 


and so accurate as to seem to the uninitiated like inspiration.’’+ 


A habit of calculation! Like a habit of speech, or a habit of tying 
up a shoe-lace! Surely there is something significant about this which 
is worth investigation. A habit, so psychology tells us, may be formed 
either by imitation or by suggestion. Thus a child learns to tie a knot 
by imitation, and a young man acquires a mannerism by suggestion, 
Indeed it is surprising how little even an adult will do in the way of 
independent action. “ What will people say?” and “‘ What is in the 
book ?”’ will be found as a rule to mark the highest flights of our 
imagination. But there is another kind of suggestion ‘which is just 
beginning to receive the attention it deserves, and that is auto-suggestion. 
Much nonsense has been talked about auto-suggestion, and no doubt 
much more will be talked before it meets with a general and intelligent 
acceptance, but, stripped of all its mystery, it is no more than the 


conscious development of a habit, and has been employed by all the: 


great men of history. What Alexander, Marlborough and. Napoleon 
practised as an art, Coué, Baudouin and others have taught us to study 
as a science. © That is all.’ . 


The essential fact seems to be that the mind is a machine for the 
working of which a definite amount of psychic energy is forthcoming, 
and no more. Every aimless mannerism, every display of emotion, 
is a waste of energy; the first step towards efficiency, therefore, is 
the elimination of superfluous activities and the organization of the 
mind with a view to economy. The great man is as a rule quiet without 
being languid, serene without being stolid, and sparing of himself 
without being selfish. And having saved up our energy, the next thing 
is to ensure that it is easily available when the time comes for a sudden 
effort. Without having actually lived through a certain situation, we 
have got to habituate ourselves to a course of action which would be in 
conformity with our general principles of conduct were such a situation 
ever to arise. 


This requires imagination and foresight. By picturing ourselves as 
acting in a particular way we heve’to all intents and purposes acted in 
that way, just as by looking at a man’s photograph we have to all 
intents and purposes seen that man. If our imagery has been clear. 
and our forecast has been accurate, we shall recognize our situation 
when we meet it and our reaction will be instantaneous. 


So the more we can foresee in this way, the more we can leave to our 
subconsciousness, the more energy will we be able to devote to grappling 





1 See ‘‘ The Science of War,’’ by Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, p. 130. 
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consciously with the unexpected. Which is only another way of saying 
that the more one knows the less there is to find out. Do we always 
apply this principle in our training for war? We would hardly dare to 
answer with a hesitating affirmative. 


Knowledge in fact is the essence of power. Knowledge of men and 
of matter, but especially of men. And where is that knowledge to be 
found if not in the teachings of psychology ? 


' (4) Conclusion.—Some five years ago the War Office Committee of 
Enquiry into “ Shell-Shock ” stated that they ‘“‘ were impressed by the 
suggestion of Colonel Fuller, that officers should be instructed in the 
study of character so far as it is applicable to military life and work. 
They regard this as an important factor in all training which should 
be studied by staff and executive officers alike.” But so far nothing 
has been done. Could we not make a beginning now by adding psychology 
to the syllabus for promotion, and the Staff College entrance examination ? 


Let us take courage from the words of that great military thinker, 
Von der Goltz, already quoted at the head of these remarks. “‘ Nowhere: 
in the whole system of warfare is there any dark corner which the 
magician’s art alone can illuminate.’”’ Human nature, on which this 
system is based, is not an unfathomable mystery ; it is complex perhaps, 
but it is capable of being understood to a very great extent by those 
who have the courage and the determination to try. 





1 See “ Report of W.O. Commission of Enquiry into ‘ Shell-Shock,’”’ pp. 150, 151.. 























‘‘LA MAITRISE DE L’AIR” 
A REVIEW 


By Major OLIVER STEWART, M.C., A.F.C. 


ENERAL A. NIESSEL, in his book “ La Maitrise de l’Air” 

(Perrin et Cie., Paris, 12 francs), presents one of the most carefully 

balanced studies of air warfare and its influence on land and 
sea warfare that has appeared in recent years. And if some of his 
conclusions, notably that on the two service system, do not meet with 
general approval in this country, it must at least be admitted that his 
reasoning is extraordinarily convincing and that he has avoided that 
trap for the unwary, the exaggerated view of the powers of aircraft. 


General Niessel’s training and his varied experience enable him to 
maintain a broad and judicial outlook when he is weighing the use of 
aircraft with the Navy and with the Army and as independent weapons 
of attack. Part at least of the contents of this book has appeared in 
the form of articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, but it need not be 
inferred from this fact that the book gives the impression of being a 
disjointed collection of ideas. It is well-knit and carries a coherent 
argument from cover to cover. Perhaps the descriptions of the various 
types of machine in use and of the details of ground organization and 
personnel with which the first half of the book is concerned could, with 
advantage, have been compressed. But every word of the latter half, 
when the larger problems come under discussion, is absorbingly interesting 
and of the highest importance. 


General Niessel supports three.main theses in his book, based upon 
the assumption that the winning of wars still rests in the final instance 
with the infantryman; first, that commercial aviation has a definite 
military value ; second, that the most important role of aviation is as an 
adjunct to naval and military forces ; and third, that a separate air service 
is not desirable. 

In support of the value of commercial aviation as a reservoir of 
pilots, machines and ground staff for war purposes, General Niessel 
quotes at length from a paper read before the Royal United Service 
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Institution by Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. Sefton Brancker, and he adduces 
arguments to show that a big commercial aviation does, in fact, give 
a country a measure of air power. Speaking of civil and military aviation 
he says (I translate freely): ‘‘ In spite of the different conditions under 
which they operate they have so many features in common that it is 
impossible to separate them completely. All the technical advances 
which are of advantage to one are of advantage to the other whether 
in aerodynamics, constructional features, engine development or 
improvements in material. As to the personnel, air line pilots and chief 
test pilots are recruited almost exclusively from former war pilots. 
And those who were too young to take part in the war have, at any 
rate, had training in service aviation . . . For the rest the mentality 
of the active personnel, the ‘ sporting ’ spirit, the physical and intellectual 
qualities are the same for both civil and military pilots. 


“The differences in civil and military flying equipment are not 
great, though obviously different types of machine are required for 
different purposes. Up to the present, aircraft designed for the Army 
can be used, after minor modifications, for commercial purposes and in 
certain countries it is obligatory that commercial machines must be so 
constructed that they can be converted into military machines.” 


In a footnote General Niessel remarks that in Italy the contracts 
with the civil aviation companies contain a clause insisting upon the 
machines being capable of being converted for war purposes. The 
prospectuses, he adds, of many German manufacturers specify that the 
passenger-carrying aeroplanes or seaplanes are susceptible to be 
transformed into reconnaisance, bombing or torpedo aircraft, that the 
low-power engine can be replaced by one of higher power, and so on. 


Throughout he emphasizes the bearing that a country’s wealth has 
upon its air power. “‘ Every step forward in aviation,” he says, “ takes 
with it in general an increase in engine power with consequent higher 
costs all round; the production of prototypes of machines is very 
expensive and may bring no return.”” For these and other reasons : 
“ Commercial aviation cannot live and will not for a long time be able 
to live except when subsidized by the State in one form or another.” 


The authorities in this country might well consider General Niessel’s 
remarks in his discussion of what he calls the ‘‘ Infra-structure ”’ of air 
mastery. He holds that a number of aircraft and engine constructors 
must be kept at work mainly by the State but without the State giving 
monopolies. Such monopolies, by eliminating competition, cause the 
firms to lose interest in their work. In view of what is virtually an 
aircraft “ring” (the S.B.A.C.) in this country this contention has 
a particular interest. 
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The State Factory of aircraft, which has been advocated from time 
to time in spite of its failure at the beginning of the war, is condemned 
by General Niessel. He says that such factories are not admissible. for 
aircraft where incessant progress demands continual vigilance’ on’ the 
part of constructors. The State should confine its attention to research 
laboratories. 

In the part dealing with the various types of machine he foreshadows 
the coming of the true “ battleplane ”’ (that bane of the daily newspapers). 
It will, he thinks, be very strong and manceuvrable and be a three-seater 
with movable shields for the crew and vital points. It will be used: for 
aerial combat and for attack on ground targets. 


The difficulties faced by air gunners in moving their gun mountings 
in the rush of air, sometimes equivalent to a 150 m.p.h. hurricane and 
rarely dropping below 70 m.p.h., are described and the French use of 
electrically controlled gun mountings is mentioned. But General Niessel 
is wrong in imagining that no satisfactory parachute for observers and 
gunners has yet been evolved. .He says that. the difficulties. of so 
arranging the parachute that, it will not impede the observer’s movements 
have not yet been completely overcome. This may be true in France 
but it is not so in this country although clearly any parachute must, 
to some.extent, restrict an observer's, movements. 


Extremely: important is the chapter on a policy of ‘unified research 
for the flying forces attached to the Army, to the Navy, and for'the 
independent forces. 


“ Military aviation and naval aviation need different machines but 
with several features.in common. The engines.can be and ought to be 
the same.: The experiments made for the fighting machines, bombers 
and artillery observation machines are closely allied to those made for 
corresponding naval machines. One must therefore realize the greatest 
unity possible. The military and naval authorities in collaboration with 
the technical services, must determine the conditions for renewals of 
material and then communicate them to the constructors.” 


General Niessel. deals at length with the various ways in which 
different countries have tackled the organization of the air arm. 


After arguing that naval and military observers should be naval 
and military officers, he gives some interesting figures upon the strength 
in personnel required for the efficient functioning of each machine in 
service. There are, he says, from .15 to 30 men required, according to 
the country, to keep in service one military aeroplane. The New York- 
San Francisco postal air line has about 750 ground employees. for 
42 pilots, 60 machines in service and 80 machines in all. In .France 
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each pilot costs 40,000 francs to the time he obtains his wings. In Italy 
the training of a fighting or reconnaissance pilot costs 70,000 lire and 
of a bombing pilot 90,000 lire _It is difficult to understand why there 
should be so great a difference between the cost of training for the two 
duties nor is this difference explained. 


But upon the advantages and disadvantages of a separate Air Ministry 
and Air Force General Niessel, while retaining a scrupulously moderate 
attitude, brings his most forcible and most interesting arguments 
into play. 

“The presence [during the war] of officers belonging to various 
different branches brought,” he says, ‘“‘ varied military knowledge into 
aviation. The delicate and numerous functions of observers were 
entrusted to officers understanding the needs of troops. The possibility 
of being able to go back to his regiment allowed an officer not having the 
necessary aptitude and ability for aviation to be otherwise employed.” 


“ The separate air service system,” he continues, “‘ makes it necessary 
to promote flying and non-flying personnel side by side without reference 
to the entirely different qualities required by each ; it prevents officers 
from other arms who might be of great value to aviation from entering 
the air force and it makes it impossible for an officer no longer able to fly, 
by reason of bad health, for example, but remaining fit for war service 
to enter another arm. It would be prudent to give this safety valve 
[soupape de stireté] to aviation.” 

Difficulties of co-ordination between different Services will remain 
‘ whether there is a separate Air Ministry or not. 


‘“‘ It would be an error to join together, in the hope of unifying and 
simplifying control, the aviations of the Navy and of the Army: they 
would inevitably start specializing all over again. England’s and Italy’s 
examples, where, in spite of the existence of Air Ministries, the personnel 
of the naval side is becoming more and more naval, and of the U.S.A. 
where the naval side rests distinct, show this well.” 


Thereafter General Niessel propounds in detail a scheme for dealing 
with the problem to the best advantage. He founds his scheme on the 
maxim that: “ In every battle, whatever the strength of the air or of 
the other technical arms, the absolute condition of victory is that the 
unobtrusive foot-slogger [le modeste fantassin] should occupy the desired 
territory or prevent hostile infantry from seizing it.” 


He reduces to their true perspective the inflated ideas that have been 
current recently about winning wars by brief air actions at the beginning, 
about attacks directed against the seat of a government and about gas 
attacks. He makes some penetrating tactical criticisms of air fighting 
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showing how insubstantial is a victory in aerial battle, since the victor 
cannot hold his ground but must return home to re-fuel. He also 
definitely pricks the gas-scare bubble, though he admits that gas bombing 
may play an important part in future wars. 


General Niessel has brought to bear upon the subject of air power 
a vast experience and, much more important, a severely logical mind. 
No point escapes him. He refuses to be dazzled by sensational claims 
for the air and he avoids the equally grave mistake of under-estimating 
its power. No more just weighing of the true state of affairs has appeared ; 
and the book is one which, in view of the unfortunate habit of most 
writers to throw all restraint to the winds and to indulge in frankly 
ridiculous exaggeration immediately they begin to speak of the air, 
was urgently required. It may be read with advantage’ by those who 
are satisfied with Britain’s existing air policy as well as by those who 
are not ; for it does succeed, in a striking manner, in seizing and holding 
the fundamental and unchanging truths about air power. 














A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MILITARY 
MUSIC 


By J. PaIne. 


“ Nothing ts more apt than music to raise man to great deeds 
and chiefly to inspire him with the degree of courage necessary to 
brave the dangers of war.’’—PLUTARCH. 


HE paucity of works devoted to military music in this country 

[ was commented upon by an eminent Guards’ bandmaster sixteen 

years ago. A few volumes bearing on the subject have since then 

appeared ; these, together with their predecessors, form an interesting 

collection which, however, has remained almost unknown except to the 
student of military history and to the Army bandmaster. 


In the ‘forties three Guards’ bandmasters were editing rival 
“ journals ”’ concerned with military band repertoires ; Charles Godfrey, 
the greatest band leader of his day, being remembered for his activities 
in the arrangement of “ Jullien’s Journal,’ a publication which has its 
survivor to-day. The term “ Journal” when applied to these band 
arrangements is rather misleading, since a magazine devoted to the 
interests of Army music is non-existent in this country. Even articles 
on the subject are very rare. In particular, it may be said that the 
historical side of British military music remained, until recent days, 
sadly neglected. Practically all such works published before the South 
African War were of a technical or semi-technical nature. 


Of early writers on this topic there are virtually none. Even though 
Shakespeare be classed by some as a writer of ancient times, his descrip- 
tion of martial music in “‘ Othello ”’ is still fresh enough to bear quotation : 
“The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,” a line immediately 
proceded by his reference to the “shrill trump.”” Valuable information 
concerning military musicians of the past has been recorded by Sir James 
Turner in his “ Pallas Armata: Military Essayes of the Ancient Grecian, 
Roman and Modern Art of War,” a voluminous work published in 1683. 


It was not until 1859 that there appeared a small book written by 
Carl Mandel, then Director of Music at Kneller Hall,’ entitled “A 





1 At this time the title “ Royal Military School of Music” had not yet come 
into being, its former designation being revealed in the name of a contemporary 
publication, the “ Report of Proceedings of the Military Music Class.” 
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Treatise on the Instrumentation of Military Bands; Describing the 
Character and Proper Employment of Every Musical Instrument used in 
Reed Bands,” which contains a reproduction of music examples. It was 
doubtless well appreciated in its day by those who regarded its contents 
as essential to the study of their profession. Four years later some 
hints on Army band reform are found in Albert Perrin’s, “ Military 
Bands and their Re-Organization,”’ a discussion which, though concerned 
chiefly with the music of continental armies, was translated from the 
' French and published in London. It is a brochure advocating many 
alterations and improvements, but more than half of its contents consists 
of French and Italian praises of the editions of the work published in 
those countries. There is little necessity to dwell on Perrin’s uncom- 
plimentary remarks concerning our then struggling regimental bands 


The courses of instruction for military band instruments, entitled 
“The Bandsman,’’ compiled almost half a century ago by the Director 
of Music of the Honourable Artillery Company, G. Tamplini, is divided 
into eighteen books, each concerned with the use of a different instrument, 
the last four being reserved for digestion by the Bugle,+ Trumpet, Fife 
and Drum Majors respectively. For the instruction of soldiers in the 
use of instruments one must turn to an official publication of 1887, the 
“Drum and Flute Duty for the Infantry,” a manual which might be 
mentioned alongside the “‘ Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for the Army,” 
an edition of which was published last year. Though important, these 
books would appeal but little to anybody else than the musicians in 
question. 


In the latter part of the last century a paragraph of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Regulations ’’ stipulated the necessity of keeping in every band kit the 
“ National Anthems of all Nations,” a copy of which, to use the official 
phrasing, “ will be shown at General’s inspections.”” In the same Regu- 
lations of an earlier date the identity is revealed of a notable compiler 
of three manuals of historic interest, the paragraph in question having 
been the subject of a General Order issued in 1816, “. . . the Commander- 
in-Chief, with a view of assimilating the respective ‘ Calls and Beats ’ 
throughout the several Regiments of Infantry, is pleased to command 
that the system of instruction for the Drum and Fife, introduced by 
Drum-Major Potter, of the Coldstream Guards, shall be considered as 
the established ‘system, and be adopted accordingly.” 


A catalogue hardly sounds a fitting item for inclusion in a biblio- 
graphy, though Captain C. R. Day’s “ Descriptive Catalogue of the 





1 The regulation barrack and field calls of light infantry and rifle regiments 
appeared in a now scarce work published in 1815, entitled “‘ The Bugle Horn- 
Major’s Companion.” 
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Musical Instruments recently exhibited at the Royal Military Exhibition, 
London, 1890,”" is often mentioned by writers on military music; its 
two hundred and fifty odd pages resembling an encyclopedia rather than 
an exhibition catalogue. Apart from the sketches in the text, this unique 
work is embellished with numerous photogravure plates of the different 
specimens of each class of instrument. Day’s book is in reality a tech- 
nical treatise and the first:of its kind to be produced in this country 
treating of the theory and construction of wind instruments. 


The best known work of the last century, and one which subsequent 
writers on martial music are constantly quoting, is ‘‘ Military Music: A 
History of Wind Instrumental Bands,’’ written in 1894 by J. A. Kappey, 
a native of Bingen-on-the-Rhine, a contributor to Groves’s “ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians ” and the bandmaster of the Chatham Division 
of the Royal Marines in 1857, the year that Kneller Hall came into 
being. The historical sketch of the development of modern military 
music occupies but a small section of Kappey’s book, being preceded 
by a summary of ancient instruments and their successors and a dis- 
cussion on open-air music in ancient times. 


Two years following the publication of Kappey’s noteworthy effort, 
a brief technical treatise came from the pen of the Director of Music at 
Kneller Hall, Lieutenant S. C. Griffiths. This work, “ The Military 
Band: How to Form, Train and Arrange for Reed and Brass Bands,” 
has several useful appendices, including a dialogue on the art of con- 
ducting. Too much stress cannot be laid on the useful purpose which 
this work and its forerunners served to those in the profession, but a 
long-felt wish was still ungratified towards the close of the century when 
the “‘ Musical Times” announced that “a history of British Military 
Music is much needed.” With the advent of the present century one 
encounters a batch of volumes of an entirely different nature from those 
already enumerated, the historical aspect having lent a touch of interest 
and readability to almost all of them. 


Histories of individual regiments are plentiful enough, but prior to 
the Great War the only case that could be cited of a “ history”. of a 
British Regiment's Band was “‘ The Memoirs of the Royal Artillery Band : 
Its Origin, History and Progress,” written in 1904 by Henry George 
Farmer, a Bombardier of the R.A. Band; the illustrations depicting 





1 Not to be confused with John Farmer, who in 1896 edited a small book 
entitled ‘‘ Scarlet And Blue, or Songs For Soldiers And Sailors,” an edition of 
which was also procurable with music. Mention of this champion of the vocal 
music movement in the Services is made in a twenty-page pamphlet, ‘’ The 
Organisation of the Naval and aia Musical Union,” by Colonel B. R. Ward, 
R.E., published in 1911. 
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the dress! of the musicians at various periods being also the work of one 
of his fellow-players. Its value is expressed in the sub-title, ‘‘ An Account 
of the Rise of Military Music in England,” for this was the first volume 
in any appreciable way approaching a history of British martial music 
It was the subject of some splendid notices, the want of a work of this 
nature having so long been experienced. The R.A. Band came into 
being in 1762 and can claim, in the official sense, to be the pioneer band 
of the British Army, since it was the first to be recognised in the Army 
Estimates. It was also the first concert-giving body of musicians in 
this country, having given a public concert five years prior to Waterloo ; 
the Philharmonic Society did not commence its activities till some years 
later. 


Doubts arise as to the regiment which first adopted the fife, but the 
credit is often given to the Royal Artillery though among marching 
regiments the old 19th Foot would seem officially to have the first claim. 
Among the portraits reproduced in these “ Memoirs” is one of James 
Alexander Browne, author of “ England’s Artillerymen,” published in 
1865. Mention of this work is not inappropriate since its chapter on 
the Royal Artillery music formed the nucleus of Farmer’s book. Browne 
enlisted as a singing boy in 1848, became Bandmaster of the old R.H.A. 
Band in 1870, and attained the editorship of the ‘‘ British Bandsmen ” 
in the late ‘nineties. In addition to the Band at Woolwich, the Regiment 
maintains the Royal Artillery Mounted Band? at Aldershot, the Royal 
Artillery String Band, familiar to patronisers of the Palladium’s Sunday 
League Concerts, and other establishments designated by bracketed 
titles such as the Band of the Royal Artillery (Salisbury Plain). 


Encouraged by the success of his previous book, Farmer wrote another 
work in 1912, ‘‘ The Rise and Development of Military Music.” Much 
that is contained in his first work is of a necessity repeated in the chapters 
of this volume, but the subject is treated in a more general aspect, the 
many references to authorities acknowledged by the writer signifying 
that a fair amount of research has been involved in the compilation of 
this interesting story. It is the one and only history of military music 
in this country, for a glance at the titles of the works of a like nature will 
find only volumes either of a purely technical nature or dealing with a 
single section of the subject. Farmer treated of facts many centuries 





1In the “Naval and Military Magazine,” 1898, P. Summer wrote and illustrated 
an article on ‘‘ British Band Uniforms.’’ H.G. Archer’s study of “ Military Music 
in the British Army” is the subject of a contribution in the same volume, 


2 “ The Military Church Parade Service Book ”’ is compiled by Thomas Conway 
Brown, Sergeant of the R.A. Mounted Band and Organist of the Garris »n Church 
Aldershot. The notation of the one-time favourite piece, “‘ The Church Call,” is 
included in ‘“‘ Spare Moments with the Royal Artillery Band.” (London, 1889.) 
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old, for military music is a relic of the Crusades, the leaders of which 
were quick to observe the wonderful rallying effect that it had with their 
Saracen foes. Ce Sai 

The Commonwealth dealt a sad blow to music throughout the so- 
called ‘‘ Merrie England ”’ of those days, but the Puritans were destined 
to revel in their morbid fancies for a very short time. For when Charles 
came to the throne the occasion was marked by his reception in London 
with every sign of martial pomp imaginable, the Life Guards’ kettle- 
drummers? and trumpeters being conspicuous by their musical display. 
The regimental band might be said to have had its real origin at this 
period, but it did not obtain a sure footing till the Duke of York inter- 
ested himself on its behalf in 1785, since when it has undergone innumer- 
able changes in instrumental combination, dress and pay. 


In consideration of its value, Farmer’s book seems deserving of a 
more elaborate get-up, for apart from the frontispiece, a reproduction 
of a rather antiquated looking print of a Guards’ band in 1790, the only 
illustrations are those in the text. The late Captain A. Williams, Mus.Doc., 
then the talented Bandmaster of the Grenadier Guards*, contributed the 
introduction, and there is a useful list of Staff Bandmasters. 


A notable addition to a series of miscellaneous musical “ primers ”’ 
was “‘ The Military Band,’ written in 1912 by one of the editors of the 
“ Soldier’s Song Book,” George Miller, then Bandmaster of the Ports- 
mouth Division, Royal Marines. This small book was partially the 
outcome of a lecture held at Folkestone in 1910 by the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, who had failed to satisfy themselves on various 
points affecting the music of the military band consequent to a com- 
parison of the then existing text-books on the subject. Portions of this 
lecture are embodied in Miller’s work which is obviously, in the main, 
material for study by the bandmaster or bandsman, since it is chiefly 





1“ A Few Notes on Military Music in Past Times” will be found in the 
“ United Service Magazine,” 1866. Fifty years later the same journal published 
a very readable study of “‘ Military Music and Military Musicians,” in which the 
writer, R. F. Healy, discloses some interesting facts relating to the little known 
subject of regimental marches. 

2 Since regiments of Lancers and Hussars are without standards, the banners 
on the kettle-drums have to take their place in so far as the display of battle 
honours is concerned. An article recently appeared in the “ Cavalry Journal ”’ 
on these gay trappings. , 

3 Considerable controversy surrounds the origin of the popular march of this 
regiment, ‘“The British Grenadiers,’ some very plausible views being expressed 
by D. Nichol Smith in the “ Household Brigade Magazine,” Summer, 1926, in an 
article which was deemed worthy of reprinting, with additional views by others, 
in the “ Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research.” 
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‘taken up with descriptions of the characteristics of the various instru- 
ments, their range, tone, colour, dynamic possibilities and all those 
technicalities which the ardent musician delights to read about. It is 
regrettable that the frontispiece should be the same as that which adorns 
Farmer’s book, especially as both volumes made their appearance in 
the same year. 


If exclusion is made of Drum-Major Potter’s early instructions for 
beating the drum by note and successive tutors, the bibliography of the 
drum has, unlike the military bagpipe! and the flute,” been sadly neglected. 
The oldest and most martial of musical instruments, it formed the subject 
of a short article in ‘“‘ Chambers’s Journal” a year ago, in which the 
contributor, A. M. Hartland-Mahon, makes the startling statement that 
“ Drumming a defaulter out of a regiment is still an ordeal of the present 
day.” A work devoted to the history of the drum does not exist, but 
mention might be made of a booklet published at Aldershot in rIg2r, 
‘“‘A Manual for the Corps of Drums of the 22nd (Cheshire) Regiment.” 
This additional item to the Standing Orders of that regiment is a unique 
little publication comprising for the’most part orders for the Drum-Major 
as to the control of his subordinates on parade and on the line of march. 
The position of Fife-Major was revived in the Cheshire Regiment six 
years ago. 


An historical sketch of the evolution of the military band by Colonel 
J. A. C. Somerville,* late Commandant of Kneller Hall, is a feature of 
“Famous, Bands of the British Empire,” an attractive publication 
compiled in 1926 by Lieutenants Zealley and J. Ord Hume. This work 
comprises the stories of the bands and bandmasters of several regiments, 
namely, The Household Brigade, roth and 13th Hussars, Ist Royal 
Scots, Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, Royal Marines (Chatham 
Division), Duke of York’s School, Royal Air Force and a few Colonial 
bands. Since the bulk of the volume is confined to our Regular Army, 
and the English infantry line band is unrepresented, it would have been 
better to have made a slight alteration in its title, and in place of the 





1 Scottish military music is represented by three post-war works :—‘ The 
Pipes of War: A-Record of the Achievements of Pipers of Scottish and Overseas 
Regiments during the War, 1914-18,’’ compiled by Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce Seton, 
Bart., and Pipe-Major John Grant. (Glasgow, 1920.) ‘“‘ Pipers and Pipe Music 
in a Highland Regiment ’’ (1st Seaforths), by Major I. H. M. Scobie. (Dingwall, 
1924.) ‘‘ The Piper in Peace and War,” by C. A. Malcolm, (London, 1927.) 

* Vide Bibliography of the Flute in H. Macaulay Fitzgibbon’s ‘‘ The Story of 
the Flute” (London, 1914), a volume in which a short chapter appears on ‘‘ The 
Military Fife.” 

* Author of an article on Singing in the Army, published in “ Music and 
Letters,” January, 1921. 
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last-mentioned bands to have included some belonging to certain of the 
line regiments. The 9th Lancers’ Band seems an unforgivable omission, 
this being the regiment credited with the formation of the first brass 
band, and with the well-known Klussman as its bandmaster. Nevertheless, 
it is an interesting book if only for its numerous illustrations, space having 
been reserved for a photograph of each band and a portrait of its 
bandmaster. 


No bibliography on military music would be complete without mention 
of Lieut.-Colonel J. Mackenzie-Rogan’s ‘‘ Fifty Years of Army Music,” 
published two years ago. Since this is the autobiography of the greatest 
Army bandmaster since Godfrey, it can claim to be a volume of some 
consequence. It is not only the first work of this nature to come from 
the pen of a Service bandmaster, but would appear to be the first pub- 
lished life-story of a British military musician of any grade. Perhaps 
the finest tribute ever paid to the work of Mackenzie-Rogan might be 
summed up in the words of Major-General Seely, who so aptly described 
him as the man who “ breathed a new spirit into Army music.”” The 
late ‘sixties saw Rogan a promising boy flautist and clarinet player in 
the 2nd Devonshire Regiment with whom he served for fifteen years, 
a period followed by his fourteen years’ tenure as Bandmaster of The 
Queen’s. Before completing fifty-three years’ service in the Army, he 
attained the position of Bandmaster to the Coldstream! and Senior 
Director of Music to the Brigade of Guards. His promotion to Lieut.- 
Colonelcy, together with the award of the C.V.O., is unique, no military 
musician ever having attained to both these honours. He was the 
Sergeant-Major of Kneller Hall, an institution to which he devotes a 
chapter, being a great admirer of its first Commandant, Colonel (after- 
wards Major-General) Whitmore, a zealous officer much praised by 
Major G. Miller in his article, “‘ Kneller Hall in the Founding,” published 
in ““ Musical Opinion ’’ three years ago. Rogan relates many anecdotes, 
musical and otherwise, of his soldiering days in Ireland, Aldershot, South 
Africa, India, Burma, Canada, France and Italy. One may be forgiven 
for repeating his old joke of the Commanding Officer who swore at his 
bandmaster because the front rank bandsman with “ those instruments 
they push in and out, can’t keep time.” This “ doyen of military music,” 





1 The regiment which once numbered amongst its bassoon players the illustrious 
Charles Godfrey whose son, Adolphus Frederick, succeeded him as its bandmaster. 
The one time principal clarinettist at Covent Garden, Henry Lazarus, had also 
been a bandsman in the Coldstream. Thomas Lindsay Willman, ‘‘the most 
celebrated of English clarinettists,” was Bandmaster to the regiment in the 
’*twenties. Reference has already been made to Drum-Major Potter, nor should 
it be forgotten that the wide bore of the euphonium was designea by Phasey, 
a bandsman of the Coldstream Guards. 
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as the late Professor W. R. Lang once termed Rogan, was the oldest 
Guardsman on active service during the late war and actually conducted 
the Coldstream Guards’ band under fire in 1916. Among the twenty 
odd illustrations included in his book two at least are of historic interest, 
namely, the massed bands of the Guards playing ‘‘ La Marseillaise ” in 
the Place Venddme, Paris, in 1917; again in the following year, in Italy, 
the same bands, headed by the five Drum-Majors in state dress, marching 
through Rome. Rogan was a disbeliever in the ‘‘ double handed” 
arrangement, that of allowing bandsmen to be trained in the use of both 
wind and string instruments, firmly believing that the player should 
devote all his attention to only the one class. He places great faith 
in the pioneer of military musical instruments, fondly remarking that 
“ there is music in the drum .. . an instrument that would, in its 
primitive and barbaric way, move the human heart even as the organ 
and the violin move it.” 


In conclusion, there can be little hesitation in proclaiming the fact 
that should some enthusiast ever succumb to the happy idea of producing 
a final and more complete treatise on the history of military music in 
this country, he would have abundant material at hand and could rely 
on receiving much valuable help from numerous sources. 











EMPIRE SETTLEMENT FOR EX-REGULARS 


By Commopore G. O. STEPHENSON C.M.G., R.N. 


most of our men find easy to solve, and under prevalent conditions 

of depression in industry they will continue to find that the exist- 
ing competition for every vacant job is increasing. The majority of men 
still leave the Services without any special qualification for civil employ- 
ment which might enable them to compete on equal terms for the 
vacancies that offer. Vocational training has proved of great value in 
this respect but it embraces only a small percentage of the total number 
leaving. The National Association for the Employment of ex-Regular 
Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen appreciate the difficulty of fulfilling their 
mission satisfactorily under the existing industrial conditions and, as far 
back as May, 1926, they forwarded a resolution to the Admiralty, War 
Office and Air Ministry, in which was expressed the opinion that Settle- 
ment Overseas within the Empire provides suitable openings for ex- 
Service men and their families, and urged that Group Settlement 
in Western Australia be re-opened and that the Government should 
extend their training scheme to include group training for ex-Regulars. 


Now there are, broadly speaking, three interests to be considered in 
this matter of migration: the ex-Regular, who wishes to move; the 
Service in which he is probably a reservist; and the Dominion which. 
he prcposes to adopt as his home. As the Dominion is the larger organi- 
zation we may properly consider the requirements of the Dominions 
first. They need settlers for the land. They do not, speaking 
generally, want industrial workers for any work except agriculture. 
Persons able to pay their own way out are always welcome, but assisted 
passages to men of the age of ex-Regulars are limited to those prepared 
to work on the land and to those nominated by individuals or Societies, 
the nominators being responsible for a year that their nominee does 
not become a drag on the State. 

Now, what view do the Services take ? 


The official view is not known to the writer, but it appears likely 
that, in the same way that the Government desires a more even dis- 
tribution throughout the Empire of the population, so will the higher 


[oe problem of what to do on leaving the Service is not one which 
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authorities of the fighting Services desire a more even distribution 
throughout the Empire of their trained reserves. 


Next, about the men. What special tastes or habits are common 
to the majority ? They have been accustomed in ship and barrack-room 
to live in close contact with their neighbours and may therefore not take 
to a solitary life; and this, I think, applies éspecially to ex-sailors. 
Having been under discipline and accustomed to receive instructions 
throughout their career, they appreciate the value of team work, and, 
unlike some civilians, do not resent being told what to do by others 
who know better. They have also been accustomed for others to order 
their manner of life and they probably realize that success was attained 
and their mental and physical well-being maintained by the Service 
administration and discipline under which they lived. All this should 
render them anxious to receive instruction in their new surroundings 
and be willing to work together for the common good until they are 
able to stand by themselves. Industrial development tends to special- 
ization of skill and experience, whereas in new and less closely settled 
lands, such as our Dominions, the most successful settlers are those 
who can turn their hands to anything. This appears to be a strong 
argument in favour of the ex-Regular. 


Our men, it is suggested, are likely to be attracted by a scheme which 
can eliminate solitude and permit them not only to go out with their 
friends but also to settle down in their company, so that whilst developing 
their interest in their new home they are not cut off from discussing their 
old interests left behind. Consequently, we need a family settlement 
scheme, and, of all such, the Group Settlement Scheme formerly insti- 
tuted in Western Australia appears the only one that fulfils our particular 
wants. Its chief merits over others are the supervision and instruction 
which the migrants receive whilst learning to settle down, and the 
grouping together of families with common interests and associations. 


The system is this. A group of twenty families is formed of people 
who, for choice, are known to one another or have some definite connection 
or common interest. Among that group of twenty there should be one 
carpenter, one blacksmith, one man skilled in internal combustion 
machinery and a percentage having farm or garden experience. (The 
Government of Western Australia allotted to each of these families a plot 
of land of between 100 and 150 acres). Upon arrival in Australia the 
men go at once to the selected area, which is cleared sufficiently for a 
camp, and erect temporary lodgments for their wives and families who; 
having waited at a Government Hostel, join them within a week or two: 
The men working in a group then begin clearing the land under expert 
guidance. This is one of the most important features in the scheme, 
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The expert supervisor is provided by the Government, one for each 
group, so that instead of families having to struggle in ignorance under 
the new conditions, they work under this supervisor, with the object of 
having, at the end of one and a half to two years, twenty-five acres of land 
cleared and a house built for each family, also a proportion of the twenty- 
five acres planted, and a certain amount of live-stock installed which 
will enable them to make their way. This scheme has been held up as 
an example of the best family scheme in existence by the chief authorities 
of overseas settlement, including Mr. Amery and Commissioner Lamb. 
Unfortunately, no more families are being accepted by this scheme, the 
reason being, it is believed, the cost. It is also stated that a good 
percentage of the families have left their group. 


The interesting feature about this Group Settlement is that in Sep- 
tember last, of a total of one hundred ex-soldiers who with their families 
received a preliminary training in England at the Army Training Centre 
at Catterick before going overseas to join the Group Settlement Scheme, 
only three or four had left their groups and in each case for a better job. 
These figures illustrate both the great value of the ex-Regulars as settlers 
and the importance of the preliminary training of the men and their 
families in England. 

The Empire Settlement Act of 1922, authorized the expenditure of 
three million pounds a year to assist suitable persons from the United 
Kingdom to settle in the Dominions ; the expenditure of the State is in 
every case limited to 50 per cent., the remainder having to be found 
by the Dominion Government, by voluntary migration organizations or 
by the individual. Financial assistance can be obtained for certain 
selected classes of settlers under the Act, but, with the exceptions of 
persons and families nominated by friends in the Dominions who have a 
definite job to go to, those who can obtain assisted passages are limited 
to the men and lads prepared to take up work on the land and to female 
domestic workers. The Dominions offer no opening for married men 
and their families, the one exception to this being the 3,000 Farm Scheme 
in Canada, but these farms are offered only to men experienced in farm 
work. 


The Dominions admittedly wish to open up and populate their vast 
open spaces, yet they appear to offer openings to practically none but 
single men, lads, and female domestic workers ; since one hears complaints 
of Jand workers moving back to the towns and cities, surely the solution 
must be some family settlement scheme on group lines where the young 
of one family can enjoy the society of the damsels of other families, 
and, we hope, live happy ever afterwards in the formation of yet another 
group, and so on. We believe that the Dominions offer wonderful 
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opportunities for those who have energy and do not mind hard work, 
yet the numbers going out are painfully small. 


Here are some of the difficulties :— 


(i) The Dominions want land workers. We have an urban 
population. This difficulty can be overcome by training 
families, as is provided for by the Catterick Camp, where 
soldiers and their families are trained for farm work in England 
and the results have been wonderful. 


(ii) There appears to be a fundamental dislike by the present 
Labour Party in Australia to all Settlement Schemes. The 
recent deputations to Mr. Bruce are illustrations of this fact. 
Their fear, and a reasonable one I think, is that any considerable 
inflow of labour may have the effect of lowering wages and 
increasing the unemployment which already exists in the 
cities and towns. Undirected migration might well have 
this effect, but, as we know, the Group Settlement which 
should open up and develop the resources of new country 
must have exactly the reverse effect to that feared, it 
creates more wants and makes more calls for labour to fulfil 
such wants. In fact, it is decidedly in the interests of the 
Australian Labour Party to encourage and organize develop- 
ment of new territory, especially on such sound lines that 
the persons so employed do not sooner or later drift back 
to the towns. 

(iii) The Dominions can only absorb a certain small number of 
settlers on the land unless some land development scheme, 
such as the group system, is instituted or the Government 
decide to open up more land by road or rail development 
and make grants of land on the transport routes which could 
be taken up by settlers who could work part time on the 
road and part time on their own land. 


The discussion on 24th February, in the House of Commons, during 
the Second Reading of Mr. Somerville’s Bill to amend the Empire 
Settlement Act, has shown that the country realizes that all is not well 
with our migration work, and there appears to be a very general desire 
to speed it up on sound lines. The following are some of the points 
which were stressed during that discussion :— 

(a) The number of persons to go out to the Dominions in the 
four years preceding the war was considerably greater than 
the number that went in the four years after the passing 
of the Empire Settlement Act and the institution of the 
Overseas Settlement Committee. The promoter of the Bill 
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and others consider that the Overseas Settlement Committee, 
who meet at intervals only, are not the right body and should 
be replaced by a permanent Board of five persons whose 
sole duty it shall be to carry out the intentions of the Empire 
Settlement Act. 

Australian Labour opinion is directly opposed to migration. 
This opposition is due to ignorance of economic facts and 
the fear that the. migration will not be on sound lines. 

That the limit of State aid to 50 per cent. in the case of each 
emigrant should be removed. 

That the need of the Dominions for increasing their population 
is greater than our need to reduce ours, and that they gain 
more from the additional consumers and revenue payers 
than we gain from their departure. 

An abnormally high standard is demanded by the Australian 
authorities of intending emigrants. Apart from the example 
of this given by Mr. E. T. Campbell, M.P., in Parliament 
I have known personally of several men strongly recommended 
by their Commanding Officers, who were refused by Australia 
House, and of lads who were refused as physically unfit but 
who were subsequently accepted for the Army and Navy. 
This view was expressed by Sir Harry Foster, M.P., in a 
letter to the Daily Telegraph—* there seems to be good 
ground for the complaint that. while professing to want 
British immigrants, the Australian authorities, in particular, 
seem to be doing all they can to hinder them.” 


If the Secretary of State for the Dominions is correct—and who can 
doubt it—that the need of the Dominions for more population is greater 
than our need to reduce ours, then surely we can call the tune, and let 
us hope that this new Settlement Board it is proposed to set up will 
call a vigorous British tune and make the whole band play it. 


In conclusion it is suggested that, if the Dominions are to obtain 
the best class of citizens such as the ex-Regulars and their families, 
our Government Departments concerned should co-operate to assist 
in some land development or a group settlement scheme and that training 
camps should be instituted in this country with the following objects :— 

(a) To give the migrants some idea of work under rough 
conditions. 

(6) To test their will for hard work and their determination to 
make the best of things. 

(c) To weed out men or families unsuited for work in a group. 

(d@) To provide an elementary training in the type of work to 
be done overseas. 
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It is suggested that the support of such a scheme is in accordance 
with the already accepted principle of vocational training in the Services 
and should re-act to the benefit of the Services by encouraging recruitment 
of the best type of men. 


NOTE. 


Information on Empire Settlement can be obtained from any 
Employment Exchange or local office of the Ministry of Labour, also 
from— 

Overseas Settlement Department, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, London ; 

Church of England Council of Empire Settlement, 39, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1r ; 

Salvation Army, Migration House, 3, Upper Thames Street, 
London E.C.4 ; 

British Empire Service League, Empire House, King Street, 
Baker Street, London. 





A GERMAN VIEW OF EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


The Vossich Zeitung (Berlin), in a recent issue, referring to the 
comparatively unoccupied territories of Canada, Australia and other 
parts of the British Empire, claimed that Europe should have the right 
to the use and development of these empty but fertile regions. ‘‘ What 
right,”’ asks this publication, ‘‘ has Great Britain to keep her Dominions 
empty?” The proposal is then made that there should be “some 
arrangement by which the League of Nations would take charge of settling 
the vacant spaces of the Dominions.’’—EDITOR. 











THE NAVAL EXPEDITION TO MALAITA, 
SOLOMON ISLANDS PROTECTORATE, 1927 


(By permission of the Naval Staff.) 


into a British Protectorate in 1893, with the seat of Government 

at Tulagi, off Florida Island. It is the most densely populated 
island of the group, having about sixty thousand native inhabitants 
who form some of the most troublesome tribes in the whole Protectorate. 
There are, in addition, a few European missionaries and isolated traders 
employed in the copra trade, the planting of cocoanut trees on a con- 
siderable scale having been carried out by British soap manufacturers. 


The practice of head hunting has never been completely stamped out 
in the island and inter-tribal warfare has been more or less continuous 
in the hinterland, where the dense bush and mountainous nature of the 
country have made police operations both difficult and dangerous. 


In the ‘nineties, British warships were frequently engaged in the 
protection of white settlers, and though many of the disturbances were 
due to assaults on natives or the appropriation of their women, the 
bushmen probably deserved their reputation for treachery and ferocity. 
In 1908, H.M.S. “ Cambrian” landed an armed party in the islands 
and penetrated some way inland, several villages being burned as a 
punishment for the murder of a British merchant captain. After this 
conditions gradually improved until, on 4th October, 1927, a District 
Commissioner named Bell, with a British assistant and fifteen native 
police, visited Port Diamond, Malaita, for the purpose of collecting 
Head Taxes. He had received warning that the natives were in a dan- 
gerous mood owing to the fact that all their Schneider rifles had been 
called in. But such warnings were not unusual and he did not consider 
special precautions necessary. He was conscious of his popularity with 
the natives, and did not realise that kindness might possibly be mistaken 
by them for weakness. 

About two hundred natives came down to the tax hut, which was 
in a cleared space close to the beagh, with the hills covered with dense 
bush rising immediately behind. Mr. Bell sat at a table in front of the 
hut with an armed police boy on each side; the rest of his party were 


M isto belongs to the group of islands which were formed 
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inside the hut. He explained to the tribesmen that he had not come to 
fight and that they must lay down their arms. To this they offered no 
opposition, but certain of them, including a Chief named Basiana, went 
round the hut as soon as they had paid their tax, regained their arms, 
and after creeping along the veranda of the hut attacked Bell from 
behind. The remaining natives at once joined in the attack, which 
resulted in the murder of the whole police party without any appreciable 
loss on the side of the tribesmen. It was afterwards ascertained that 
the attack had been pre-arranged, a killing feast having been held on 
the night before the murder. 


As a success of this nature was bound to have a bad effect in the 
district unless severe measures were taken against the offenders, and 
as the police forces in the Protectorate were insufficient to deal. with the 
situation, the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific requested the 
immediate despatch of a British cruiser to the scene of the outrage. 
The Solomons being within the Australian Station, H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Adelaide,” 
then at Sydney, was ordered to proceed to Tulagi, confer with the Com- 
missioner and afford whatever assistance was required. 


The “ Adelaide” left Sydney on roth October, and reached Tulagi 
on the 14th. During the voyage platoons were drilled and equipped 
for landing, all stores required were got ready, and a shore W/T set was 
built up on board. On arrival at Tulagi a conference was held with the 
Commissioner ; a Lieutenant and sixteen ratings were landed to take 
the place of native police who were required to form part of the expedi- 
tion to Malaita. The ship then sailed for Port Diamond with the 
Commissioner on board, arriving on the morning of 16th October. There 
were no natives to be seen, and a party was therefore landed immediately 
to inspect the scene of the murder. The tax hut was found to be still 
intact, but the ground surrounding it showed clear evidence of the 
struggle, and the bodies of the murdered police had been only partially 
covered with earth, so that the stench arising from the place was truly 
awful. The Commissioner was, however, of opinion that a camp on the 
scene of the murder would have a great effect on the native mind, and 
parties were accordingly landed to clear up the ground, and put down lime 
and disinfectant over the graves. Tax discs and weapéns were also 
collected for use as evidence. 


“ 


On the following morning the tax hut was burned and, with the 
assistance of some fifty natives who had been enrolled by the Commissioner 
from other districts, the work of preparing the camp was completed. 
Two platoons with full equipment were then landed, so that occupation 
of the site was effected within a week of leaving Sydney. As a safe- 
guard in vase of a night attack by natives, arrangements were made for 
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signals with Very’s Lights between the camp and the ship, and search 
lights were also burned to illuminate the side of the hill above the camp: 


On the r9th October, as a step towards the establishment of a base 
in the hinterland, a platoon was despatched to the top of a hill which 
rose to a height of nearly 3,000 feet about a mile from the shore. After 
selecting a site for 2 new camp on this bill the platoon returned to the 
ship. No natives made their appearance. 


The move to the new camp, Base ““B”’, which began on 21st October, 
took several days to complete. There were at first only fifty native 
bearers available, and these had literally to be driven to their work, 
although the maximum load for each man was only 40 lbs. The hillside 
was steep and uneven, the bush dense, and owing to the continuous 
tropical rain it was extremely difficult to get a foot-hold. It was in fact 
impossible to make the journey without getting covered in mud and 
drenched to the skin. The naval ratings stuck to their job very well, 
and a few days practice made a wonderful improvement in the time 
taken between the ship and Base “B”. 


The Commissioner, who had left the island after inspecting the site 
of the murder, returned on 22nd October, by which date a force of 
fifty-five native police, under a British officer, together with thirty 
European volunteers had assembled at Port Diamond. It was then 
decided to establish the police forces and a naval platoon at an advanced 
base, Base “A,” about two miles inland, and another thousand feet 
above Base “‘B.”’ The latter place was to remain in occupation by two 
naval platoons, which would be in a position to send reinforcements 
and also act as a connecting link for signals should W/T communication 
fail between the ship and the advanced base. 


While the move to Base “‘B’’ was being completed reconnoitring 
parties were sent out to settle the exact position for the new base, the 
European volunteers were fitted out with equipment and clothing, and 
the naval parties were drilled and exercised to prepare them for the 
arduous march in front of them. 

The combined force left Base ““B’’ on the morning of 26th October, 
and reached Base “A” after ten hours’ march through torrential rain. 
On two occasions the bearers refused to go further, the track being like 
a morass, but none of the naval party fell out though they carried con- 
siderably more weight than the volunteers. Four natives were captured 
during the march, but no useful information as to the whereabouts of 
the guilty tribe could be obtained from them. The night passed without 
incident and in the morning the police commenced their operations, 
visiting several deserted villages in the vicinity of the camp. There 
was, however, no sign of the enemy until the evening, when four armed 
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natives, who approached the camp and failed to answer the challenge, 
were fired on by the sentries, one man being killed. The others made 
good their escape leaving three Schneider rifles and their native weapons 
behind them. On 318t, October patrols had a slight brush with the 
enemy, killing one man and capturing another. Further natives were 
captured during the next few days and,-in default of a satisfactory 
explanation of their movements, were sent to the prison at Tulagi. 


Wireless communication between the advanced base and H.M.S. 
‘* Adelaide ” was not established until 29th October, and in the interval 
considerable anxiety was felt as to the safety of the force, for no messages 
from it were received at Base ““B”. This worry was no sooner removed 
than the number of cases of dysentery occurring among the naval ratings 
became a source of concern, Altogether, during the period of occupation, 
nearly one-third of the landing parties went down with dysentery or 
malaria, but fortunately none of the cases proved serious. 


Another difficulty was the supply of native labour. Owing to the 
arduous nature of the work large numbers of native bearers deserted and 
the transport of supplies, evacuation of sick, etc., was only made possible 
by the importation of fresh bearers from the neighbouring islands. 


On 8th November, after several more natives, including the Chief 
Basiana, had been captured, it was decided to establish a semi-permanent 
base for the police forces at a place named Gonaili about four hours’ 
march from Base “‘A”, At the same time the Commissioner stated that, 
in his opinion, sufficient impression had been made on the natives by the 
naval expedition, and that after they had assisted in establishing the 
police at Gonaili the naval force might safely be withdrawn. The 
transfer to Gonaili-which involved the transport of stores from Bases 
“A” and “B” was effected without any special incident by 14th Nov- 
ember, and all the naval parties then returned to their ship with the 
exception of one telegraphist, who was left behind at Gonaili to work 
the W/T set which he had erected there. 


The purpose of the naval expedition was thus accomplished without 
untoward incident in less than a month from the date of landing, but it 
would be unwise to assume from this that the work was without danger. 
What was going on in the bush was always a matter of conjecture. It is 
probable that the failure of Basiana and his tribe to make any attack 
on the naval parties, either before the arrival of the police or during 
their penetration into the hinterland, was in part due to the hostility of 
the other tribes in the island. Five hundred armed natives were, in 
fact, only waiting permission from the Commissioner to fall upon Basiana 
and exterminate his whole tribe. 
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PERSIA FROM A STRATEGIC STANDPOINT 


By Major E. W. Porson Newman, F.R.G.S. (late The Cameronians), 
Special Correspondent in Persia, 1925. 


N present circumstances, the chief significance of Persia to the British 
[Exnir lies in her geographical position with regard to our Middle 

Eastern communications with India. Consequently, her importance 
has greatly increased in view of the recent progress made in civil aviation 
and motor transport. Moreover, in these countries of the Middle East 
the line between politics and strategy is very thinly drawn, and in Persia, 
perhaps more so than in other Oriental countries, the one merges into 
the other. Lastly, Persia occupies a central position in the chain of 
buffer States covering all Middle Eastern communications, which connect 
the Caspian basin with the Persian Gulf. Both politically and strategically 
she must be considered as a factor of the first magnitude. 


Persia is essentially an agricultural country of considerable local 
fertility, with broad valleys stretching in all directions. The country is, 
of course, mountainous and barren in places, but there exist immense 
areas fit for cultivation. At present she possesses practically no railways, 
and all merchandize has to be transported in slow moving horse caravans. 
It was, in fact, only with the introduction of motor transport that travel- 
ling between the different districts became at all general. Even now 
some districts are almost entirely isolated, and famine may rage in one 
area while wheat is rotting in another. 


Everything moves very slowly in Persia. In religion most Persians 
are Moslems of the Shiah rite ; the Mullahs, or ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
still wield a considerable influence ; and the country as a whole has a 
strong Islamic feeling. Education, hitherto much neglected, has, until 
recent years, been entirely in the hands of the Mullahs and foreign 
missionaries. The army was formerly nothing but a more or less useless 
rabblein uniform. In every department of life there was an almost more 
than medieval atmosphere, while the lack of communications pre- 
vented any move being made in a forward direction. But Persia is now 
slowly beginning to move ; progress is undoubtedly being made, and 
she is in a state of gradual transition. The army has been reorganized, 
and public security is good. Since the Great War, the Persian national 
spirit has become much intensified, and the idea of national political 
unity and cohesion is being developed by the establishment of a national 
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army, by education, and by the introduction of motor transport. In 
fact, Persia now possesses a foundation on which a solid structure might 
gradually be erected. But it must not be imagined that this process 
will be free from check. It will need very careful management, and is 
now hardly able to resist serious shock, whether internal or external. 
The greatest motive force in these recent developments has been Shah 
Rheza Pahlavi, who was formerly Prime Minister, Minister for War and 
Commander-in-Chief. He has been, and still is to some extent, the 
keystone of the structure, although his accession to the throne has 
somewhat modified his power for good, owing to the opportunities which 
have opened up for the enhancement of his personal prestige which he 
owed originally to the support of the military -arty. 


As it may, I think, be taken for granted that Russia is our only real 
potential enemy in this Middle Eastern area, one must regard Persia 
chiefly from the point of view of her relationships with her northern 
neighbour ; one has also to bear in mind that a most important political 
consideration is the spirit of independence dominating all Persian policy. 
Before the War there were two strong foreign influences in Persia—Great 
Britain and Russia. The Russian influence was very strong. A Persian 
Cossack Brigade, commanded by a Russian colonel, supported by picked 
Russian officers, was quartered at Teheran in one of the largest barracks 
in the world. Besides a powerful Russian Legation, there was a Russian 
bank with considerable financial influence. The tendency was for these 
three missions gradually to increase their hold on the country, a process 
which was greatly facilitated by the fact that each was controlled by a 
different Ministry in St. Petersburg, every one. being skilfully used as 
a means of refuting any accusations of encroachment. British influence, 
chiefly confined to South-West Persia, was mainly regulated by the 
fluctuations of Russian influence in the North, and for some time a policy 
of advancing and retiring, as opportunity offered, was carried out by 
each of the two Great Powers. Then came the Self-denying Ordinance, 
by which Great Britain agreed to exert no influence in the North, while 
Russia consented to assume a negative policy in the South. The 
Persians, however, grew very tired of this continual Russian domination 
in Teheran and the North, and the Self-denying Ordinance proved to be 
a failure. The agreement between England and Russia in 1907, which 
embodied this arrangement, was likewise intended to inaugurate an 
entente policy as between England and Russia in regard to Persian 
affairs. This also failed to work successfully as the Persians resented 
and mistrusted a common Anglo-Russian policy. 


In 1914 Great Britain and Russia became allies, and Persia requested 
that Russian troops should be withdrawn from neutral territory, but 
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this request was not complied with until after the Russian Revolution, 
when Great Britain was left as the only controlling influence in the 
country. By this time, however, the Persians, as a result of Anglo- 
Russian relationships with regard to their country, had gained the 
impression that British influence was no better than Russian. The 
next move was the Anglo-Persian Agreement, which merely added to 
the list of failures and was ultimately annulled in June, 1921. The 
Persians are now utterly weary of this type of foreign interference in 
dribblets. They want absolute independence and freedom from the 
encroachments of foreign influence of every kind. Great Britain is, of 
course, compelled to safeguard her legitimate and established interests 
in South and South-West Persia, while hoping to develop her trading 
relations with Persia in general. But she has no call whatsoever to 
interfere in Persian affairs, and the more responsibility Persia accepts 
for the conduct of her own affairs the better it will be for Great Britain. 
The policy successfully carried out by Sir Percy Loraine, as British 
Minister in Teheran, was to cause the Persians to realize that there would 
never come any unfair pressure from the English side; while truly 
disinterested British advice would be obtained whenever desired. It is 
in fact obvious that British interests in Persia go side by side with those 
of the Persians themselves, viz.: the political development of Persian 
independence, without interference, and the consequent encouragement 
of the spirit of national cohesion. 

When I was in Persia in 1925, Soviet doctrines were making little 
headway in the country, although the emissaries of the Russian Govern- 
ment were unquestionably making no small effort in this direction. 
The Soviet had no control whatsoever over the Persian Government, 
and British policy was to ignore the efforts to establish Russian control. 
Persia hated the Red policy, not only because it was Red but also because 
it was Russian. That policy threatened her independence which, with 
British sympathy for her own (Persian) ideals of integrity combined with 
her own efforts to re-organize herself, constituted a strong bulwark 
against outside pressure. Moreover, the Shiah rite of Islam is essentially 
a Persian political movement, developed into a religious doctrine which, 
in its very nature, is far from being a good soil for the cultivation of 
Red sentiments. Amongst the Shiahs there is a strong sense of religious 
discipline fostered by the Mullahs, who in this regard can always count 
on the support of the Government. Against a religion bound up in 
nationalism it is difficult for Russian propaganda to make progress. But 
Russia has other means of exerting pressure on her neighbours South 
of the Caspian. 

It must be remembered that the policies of all Oriental countries are 
very susceptible to financial influences, and, for reasons which it is some- 
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times difficult to understand, money is a weapon of considerable power 
- in the hands of Russia. Although the war has wrought great changes 
in the internal condition of Russia, the Soviet successors of the Tsars 
are following the same main lines of foreign policy as did their predecessors; 
so they cling to the idea of pushing forward their influence so as to obtain 
a footing in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf areas. | Persia is 
situated on both these lines of advance, and Russian commercial enter- 
prises in either of these two directions cannot fail to arouse Persian 
interest. As yet there have been no serious indications of any advance 
of Russian influence towards the Mediterranean, except in regard to a 
certain amount of Soviet propaganda throughout the, Levant. Towards 
the Persian Gulf, on the other hand, there has lately been considerable 
activity from the Russian side, and there is little doubt that recent 
political moves on the part of Persia have received their inspiration from 
Moscow. Already the mails from Europe to Teheran are carried over 
the Russian railways to Baku on the Caspian, whence they are shipped 
to Enzeli on the Persian coast for conveyance by motor transport to 
the Persian capital. It is now proposed to build a railway from the 
Caspian through Teheran to a Persian port on the Gulf, to the North 
of Bushire, and it is understood that this work is already in hand. . From 
a financial and economic standpoint such a project cannot fail to appeal 
to the Persians, who also see in the establishment of a Persian port a 
feature which might well increase their national prestige. It is also 
significant that this enterprise, which seems to be considerably more 
Russian than Persian, in no way depends on Soviet propaganda that may 
be likely to clash with Persian religious and national sentiments. The 
fact is that this is a deeply thought out and comprehensive move on the 
part of the Soviet-Government. Had this project been initiated a few 
years back, the position of Rheza Khan would, I think, have been a 
sufficient barrier against Russian attempts to use Persia for the pro- 
motion of her own interests, but, at the moment of writing, I have not 
sufficient confidence in the immunity of the Shah from foreign influences 
to regard his position as of very much value. 

This new railway project must be regarded in a serious light, and it 
seems that the best counter-move on the part of Great Britain is to 
improve communications from the Mediterranean to Iraq across the 
Syrian Desert, thus threatening in flank any advance from the Caspian 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, and thereby encouraging the transit trade with 
Persia to follow British rather than Russian lines. A scheme for con- 
structing a railway from Haifa to Baghdad originated as far back as 
1g19, and has recently been revived owing to general developments in 
Iraq, the exploitation of the oil resources of the Middle East, as well as 
for the reason above mentioned. A direct rail connection between Iraq 
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and the Mediterranean could not fail to assist the development of Meso- 
potamia, while it would strengthen the British position in that area 
against possible eventualities. There is also reason to hope that, as a 
result of the activities of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in the Naft 
Hanneh district, a large oil field will be proved, and that its products 
will reach the Mediterranean by means of a pipe line, the maintenance 
of which, under desert conditions, would make a railway a virtual 
necessity. Lastly, it may be that investigation of the oil fields in the 
vilayets of Mosul and Baghdad by the Turkish Petroleum Company 
will increase the need for a trans-desert railway. The subject is, there- 
fore, worthy of the fullest consideration by the British Government as 
well as by that of the Iraq and Palestine authorities. 


But the effect which the conduct of the internal affairs of Persia 
may exercise on the strategic situation must not be overlooked. Progress, 
whether it be agricultural, educational or moral, is all on the side of 
Great Britain, while sound Persian enterprise should be encouraged. 
On the other hand, the spirit of national independence should be left 
to grow by itself and in its own way. In case of need, we should be 
at hand to supply advice whenever required, and the Persians should be 
encouraged to expect from us the most efficient and disinterested 
suggestions. Ignorance, backwardness and poverty, indeed, are the 
very qualities which might make their country the aim of Russian policy 
and render it specially adaptable to the prosecution of that policy. 


Since Sir Percy Loraine left Teheran, there is reason to believe that 
British influence has somewhat diminished, a fact which is much to be 
regretted. Such sacrifices as we might have to make in maintaining a 
high degree of prestige in Persia would be amply repaid, and would be 
a means of strengthening, not only that particular strategic zone, but 
our whole system from the Mediterranean to India. Without going into 
much small detail, it would be impossible to fathom the many intricacies 
of the present Persian situation, which have important bearings on the 
general situation in that area. I can only recommend very strongly a 
close study of Persia, in all its aspects, to students of political strategy 
both at home and in India. 





OUR PROBLEMS IN CHINA 
By AN ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA, 


November, 1926, the following statement appeared : 
“‘ The most serious result of the Southern advance is, from our 
point of view, its detrimental effect upon British trade. Hatred of 


Is an article contributed by the present writer to the JOURNAL in 
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Great Britain has become traditional with the Canton Government, as 
we have seen, for much the same reason that until a few years ago it 
had become traditional in Southern Ireland. Indeed the Irish and 
China problems have this in common: a detestation of Great Britain 
for withholding or thwarting autonomy. The Irish problem, despite 
gloomy forebodings to the contrary, has been solved by a reversal of this 
policy. The China problem, in so far as the maintenance of friendly 
relations is concerned, would probably be enormously eased were Canton 
to be afforded full and unstinted recognition—while it is not claimed 
that recognition would remove many of the causes of the chaos which 
at present exists at Canton, or that it would enable a weak government 
to exercise effective control, it is suggested that even a weak govern- 
ment is likely to prove of more service as a friend than as an open enemy, 
and that a deep trade depression resulting from chaotic conditions should 
not be further intensified by an anti-British campaign.”’ 


A month later the famous British Christmas Memorandum appeared 
inaugurating a new policy as a result of which the Peking Government 
was no longer recognized as the government of all China; in other 
words every de facto government was, for practical purposes, recognized 
as the government of the territory it controlled. Nothing was better 
fitted than this to dispel the former widely held opinion that Britain was 
actively partisan in China’s internal conflict; and even Russian propa- 
ganda from thence onward found itself playing an increasingly difficult 
game. To-day the Canton Government is not only not anti-British but, 
at the time of writing, it is probably more friendly to Great Britain 
than to any other Power ; relations are of a strikingly cordial nature. 
The effect on Hongkong has been that a perilous trade depression and a 
situation of political danger have been replaced by rapid trade revival 
and political tranquillity. 

Although the most urgent problem, namely that of recognition, has 
for practical purposes been solved, there still remain three other questions 
of a difficult nature to be disposed of. These are (a) Extra-territoriality ; 
(b) Rendition of the remaining Concessions; and (c) The granting of 
tariff autonomy. 


In considering (a) it is well to bear in mind something of the historical 
aspect of this subject. Extra-territoriality was not an invention of the 
so-called unequal Treaties. Morse’s “‘ Chronicles of the East India 
Company ”’ show that for some hundred and fifty years prior to the 
comparatively short Treaty period the principle of extra-territoriality 
had been tacitly and at times explicitly and formally accepted by the 
Chinese authorities. Chinese mentality appears, in fact, to have been 
largely responsible for its inception. 
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The first recorded instance of ‘extra-territorial practice occurred in 
1687, when “‘ one of the sailors being drunk, got into the Custom house 
during the night and broke open the lock where concerns of the Emperor’s 
lay ; which if done by a native would have been punished by instant 
death. To accommodate the business we went to the Congpo (Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Trade) who was kind and civil and all he desired was 
a due punishment might be given by ourselves according as in our 
opinion, the crime merited ” 

Except on rare occasions when foreigners, owing to accideat or 
intoxication, killed a Chinese little friction seems to have been engen- 
dered by the application of this principle. We have an instance of such 
an accident occurring in 1720, when “some of the ‘‘Bonitta’s’”’ people had 
shot a Chinaman about Whampoa” as a result of which the second 
mate and four sailors of the “ Cadogan”’ when “ quietly walking the 
street were seized and carried away.’”’ The foreign supercargoes there- 
upon complained to the Hoppo (Commissioner of Customs) of the 
“ violation of the privileges he had granted. us for our persons, officers 
and seamen ”’ with the result that “‘ our vigorously resenting this affair 
has had the good effect already that the Mandarin who committed this 
affront, has been degraded from his office, which was the command of 
a thousand men and we have been promised that he shall be bambooed.”’ 


Five years later, namely in 1725, or more than a hundred years prior 
to the treaty of Nanking, the Canton Hoppo applied his seal of sanction 
to a declaration “ that if any of our people should be found to be the 
aggressors in any broils between them and the Chinese, that we ourselves 
only shall inflict such punishments upon them as they shall deserve and 
according to the laws of our country.” 


From the above it is plain that extra-territoriality was not first con- 
ceded, as is generally supposed, under duress, namely at the signing of 
the Treaty of Nanking. Moreover, except in cases of homicide there is 
ample historical evidence that its application occasioned little serious 
friction until the ceding of Hongkong introduced a new factor. This 
new factor was the demand for the extension of extra-territoriality to 
Chinese-British subjects—a demand which to the Mandarin appeared 
not only to be subversive of his own authority and derogatory to his official 
dignity, but also to be utterly illogical and uncalled for. Certain Chinese 
subjects acquired for the first time dual nationality, namely British and 
Chinese, and it was insistence on their extra-territorial status when in 
China that involved Great Britain in her second China War. 


The arrest when in Chinese waters of twelve Chinese forming the crew 
of a vessel owned by Hongkong Chinese, on a charge of complicity in 
piracy, drew forth a declaration of war from Great Britain. Lord 
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Palmerston, at times a somewhat gullible old gentleman, who even his 
sympathetic and painstaking biographer, Phillip Guedalla, in this instance 
makes no attempt to defend, was responsible for this decision. It is 
interesting to note in this connection, that within the last twelve months 
incidents almost identical in every detail have occurred on the West 
River. Not only have they not led to war, but they have not so much 
as called forth a mildly worded protest. As the ships concerned have 
availed themselves of the British flag to carry on illicit practices in 
Chinese waters, these incidents have usually been closed by British 
protection being withheld from these vessels. It is obvious that this 
change of attitude is not due to any craven fear of facing consequences, 
but rather to a conviction that British prestige is weakened, rather than 
enhanced, by defending a bad case. 


The want of logic displayed, in every, or possibly in any, instance, 
by claiming extra-territorial rights when in China for one set of Chinese, 
namely those born abroad, as against their countrymen, is self-apparent 
when it is borne in mind that traditionally, physically and mentally they 
are all indistinguishable; and that the sole raison d’etre of extra- 
territoriality is the traditional, mental and physical difference of the 
European from the Chinese, which made the former even in pre-Treaty 
days loathe to submit to the latter’s legal system. Why then should a 
Chinese who chooses to live in China claim.to be subject only to the legal 
code of Europe, a code alien to his traditional instincts? A Chinese 
living and trading in China who has always passed for an ordinary 
Chinese, when in trouble, will suddenly claim exemption from punishment, 
on the ground of his extra-territorial status and will not hesitate to in- 
volve the assistance of his Consul.’ Nevertheless, elsewhere than in 
China, it is a recognized principle that any person possessing dual nation- 
ality, when residing in either country of which he is a national, cannot 
look to the protection of the other. The least hazardous and perhaps 
the most effective first step towards the abolition of extra-territoriality 
might well be a definite and unequivocal extension of this principle to 
the case of China. 


Turning to (0), a rendition of the Concessions, it is well to bear in 
mind that the Chinese themselves seem first to have conceived the idea 
of such institutions, largely on account of their aversion to contact with 
foreigners. The Canton factories walled off, with their recreation ground 
allotted exclusively for the use of Europeans, formed to all intents and 
purposes a Concession many years before the Treaty of Nanking. Macao 
had also served the same function for some hundreds of years before 
becoming formally a Portuguese Colony as the result of a treaty nego- 
tiated by Sir Robert Hart. The idea of a concession, where nationalities 
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differ widely, is a good one and might with benefit have been applied in 
European Countries. The normal Englishman prefers to have English- 
men and not aliens as his neighbours, a preference which would be realised 
were aliens allotted, and for purposes of residence restricted to, certain 
small definitely specified areas in England. That this eminently sen- 
sible arrangement should be regarded by the Chinese as humiliating is 
due partly to propaganda, and partly to concomitant but unessential 
factors connected with its application. Until comparatively recently 
Chinese were not allowed to walk on the same path as Europeans, much 
less sit on the seats of the Bund in the foreign Concessions at Canton 
Moreover, the foreign Concessions have been, and still are, used as a 
shield for protecting the foreigner from non-Treaty taxation, even where 
such is moderate in extent. While the Chinese living elsewhere pays a 
50 per cent. tax on wine and tobacco, in the Concessions the foreigner 
pays only a 20 per cent. tax. In England, the tobacco tax is some five, 
in Japan some twenty times as high. In England also there is an income 
tax, in China there is none.! The foreigners who pay these lower rates 
are undoubtedly, taken as a class, far the richest inhabitants of any 
Chinese town. It is moreover questionable whether obtaining liquor 
at only 20 per cent. above cost price invariably adds to their business 
acumen, efficiency or docility.2, It is perhaps such factors, taken in 
connection with the existence of Concessions, and not their essential 
nature, which are the root cause of the Chinese now regarding as object- 
ionable a form of institution which they themselves originally conceived. 
Were these factors completely to be eradicated it is possible that the cry 
for the return of the remaining concessions might automatically cease. 


We come now to (c), the sanctioning of tariffautonomy. It is generally 
supposed that prior to the Treaty period, taxation on foreign imports 
was so heavy as to place an insufferable check upon trade. In actual 
fact, however, taxation at Canton was but a fraction, perhaps one-tenth 
part, of that levied on the return cargo at British ports, It seems there- 
fore reasonable to suppose that the latter exercised a considerably greater 
adverse effect on trade expansion. 

In ‘“‘ Why China Sees Ked,’”’ a book which has enjoyed a wide cir- 
culation, Mr. Putnam Weale, its well-known author and statistician to 
the erstwhile President of China, writes: “ Incredible as it may sound 
to-day, tonnage dues levied on sailing-ships of the first category before 





1 The recently-imposed Engush Silk Duties have had a damaging effect upon 
South China trade, but the Treaties, of course, preclude China from instituting 
counter tariffs. 

2 The principal counter-argument, and it is a strong one, is that were such 
taxation to be increased the money would not be expended on communal improve- 
ments, but mainly on lining the pockets of the local tax embezzlers. 
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they were granted pratique by the Customs, averaged £1,000 in 1810. 
By 1840 the measurement fees on a ship of 900 tons had risen to upwards 
of £2,000, making it necessary to carry heavy consignments of opium to 
meet these rapacious demands,’’ In point of fact, as Sir Rutherford 
Alcock has shown, the opium trade was chiefly necessary in order to 
off-set the adverse trade balance between England and India by the 
three-cornered process of utilising Chinese bullion; otherwise Anglo- 
Indian trade must have contracted. The writer is of opinion that no 
rise occurred in measurement fees between 1810 and 1840, the difference 
in the fees quoted being due to a ship of goo tons being twice the size 
of a ship of the first category. Not only so but no rise had occurred 
for over one hundred years, S.S. “‘ Augusta,”’ a vessel of 495 tons, paying 
as her diary shows, in 1737, slightly over {1,000, the method of calculation 
being identical in the smallest details with that of a century later, as 
quoted by Mr. Putnam Weale. Moreover, the home cargo for decades 
consisted principally of tea, which in 1700 was paying an import 
duty on arrival at England of {500 per ton, and for some years after the 
Treaty of Nanking no less than £400 a ton. 


While, however, the writer regards as ill-founded the popular view 
that pre-Treaty taxation in China was solely responsible for the restriction 
of trade expansion, he is of opinion that were tariff autonomy to be 
granted under present conditions it might be grossly abused in certain 
quarters. Moreover, the element of uncertainty and lack of uniformity 
which it would introduce, in view of there being a number of autonomous 
authorities in China, could scarcely have any other than a detrimental 
effect upon trade. 

Present authorised taxation in China is admittedly on the low side, 
perhaps too low to allow of that country being efficiently run as a modern 
state—not that it should be assumed, however, that its increase would 
inevitably tend towards this desirable end. In India there is an income 
tax, in China there is none. In India there is a heavy tax on tobacco? 
and spirits, in China even the Washington Treaties authorise only a 20 
per cent. tax. In India the land tax is perhaps four times as heavy as 
in China. In India there is a flat-rate 15 per cent. Customs import duty, 
in China the Treaties only authorise an import duty, including likin, of 
half this figure—albeit there is a similar export duty which India does 
not possess. If then, it be contended that China’s authorised taxation 
is adequate for all purposes, how can the implication be avoided that 
British India is profligately run ? 

For any increase in China’s authorised taxation the sanction of the 
Powers is necessary, involving it is generally assumed negotiations with 





1 Approximately roo per cent, 
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China. The granting of such sanction is therefore not infrequently 
decried by the trite saying “ it is impossible to negotiate with chaos.” 
The impossibility of such negotiation offers, in the opinion of the writer, 
very real advantages. It eliminates one party from the conference 
table, and therefore should expedite and simplify proceedings. 


Any alterations made in the tariff clauses would really be of the 
nature of a gift releasing China from a part of her contractual obligations 
(since it is generally agreed that no guid pro quo should be demanded in 
the form of a debt funding scheme), so there is no legal or other reason 
why her consent or signature should be obtained. Should she prefer 
not to avail herself of an increased tariff well and good, so much the 
better for the Powers. The writer is of opinion that the advantage of 
an announcement by the Treaty Powers? sanctioning the levy of a tariff 
up to, but not beyond, a reasonable figure (e.g., that of India) might 
well be that the demand for tariff autonomy, to which under present 
conditions it would be dangerous to accede, would cease. The difficulties 
in the way of obtaining such an announcement arise, however, not from 
that of negotiating with chaos, but rather of negotiation among the 
Powers. Britain’s endeavour to raise the tariff from 5 per cent. to 7} 
per cent. met with such hostility in certain quarters that even now this 
moderate increase cannot be collected by the Customs or classified as 
legal. Nevertheless its imposition has borne fruit. It has helped to 
engender a better feeling in South China, to assist the Customs’ Service 
in weathering the recent typhoon, and it has taught the Chinese official 
at the Treaty Ports to take a personal interest in the continuance of 
foreign trade. Without its aid, it is questionable whether General Li 
Chai-sum on his return to Canton, after the Communist coup, could so 
rapidly have re-established his government—if at all. At the time of 
writing, that government controls the whole of Kwangtung, an area twice 
the size of Britain. If it can survive, and it is the opinion of the writer 
(based on a personal acquaintance with General Li) that it probably will 
survive, Hongkong will have the benefit of, as a neighbour, a friendly 
semi-autonomous state. 

If the China situation is to clear it may possibly and ultimately be 
by such semi-autonomous units desisting from internecine warfare 
and becoming linked together, as in the case of units of the British 
Empire, merely or at least mainly, by ties of blood. 

1 Above all we must avoid entering into any agreement with any Chinese 
Government for additional Customs funds to be delivered to it direct. These 
must be disbursed to the local Chinese de facto authorities at the ports concerned. 
Any other procedure will only involve us in China’s internal disputes—just as the 
arrangement inaugurated in February, 1912, has done. 

2 Or even merely by Great Britain, with the proviso that such consent, of 
course, holds good only if increased taxation is levied on and paid by, all foreigners 
as Great Britain obviously cannot consent to bear a heavier burden than her 
competitors. 
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MANCHURIA IN 1927 


By Captain H. Fuint, M.C. (late The Hampshire Regiment). 
(A resident in Shanghai who has lately visited Manchuria.) 


interests which are likely to become more acute with further 
development and with the increasing effect of Far Eastern 
problems on world affairs. 


It is, moreover, a country of great potential wealth which is as yet 
largely untapped. For the most part it is low and undulating with 
fertile valleys and a large timber growing area extending to the South 
East of Harbin. The climate is continental, that is, hot in summer 
and cold in winter. Rain comes mostly in July and August, but the 
annual rainfall is comparatively low (about 24 inches). Agriculture is 
the principal industry, and owing to the extremes of climate a great 
variety of cultivation is possible; the crops include Kaoliang (millet), 
soya beans, maize, wheat, barley and rice, while fruit, sugar, beet and 
tobacco are also grown. The inhabitants numbering about 20,000,000 
are mostly Chinese, but in the South Manchuria Railway zone there are 
over 100,000 Japanese, of whom 78,000 were in Dairen at the end of 1926. 
In the North there are probably an equal number of Russians as in 
Harbin alone it is estimated that they number 55,000. 

Politically, Manchuria, with its capital at Mukden, consists of the 
three Eastern Provinces of China. For the past few years its ruler, 
Chang Tso-lin, has exerted considerable influence on the successive 
nominal governments at Peking while retaining his independence. 
But he has undoubtedly relied a good deal on foreign technical advisers, 
and it may be accepted that he, in many respects, has conformed to 
Japanese inspiration. 

Apart from his control there are, at present, two influences which 
deeply influence the life of the country, namely, the Japanese, exercised 
through the medium of the South Manchuria Railway ; and the Russian 
through its interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 


By her victory over Russia in 1905, Japan succeeded to the 1,300 
square miles of country on the Liaotung Peninsula known as the 
Kwangtung Leased Territory and to the land owned by the South 
Manchuria Railway. By a treaty signed in 1915, China agreed to extend 
the lease of these areas for 99 years from that date. The Governor 
of the Leased Territory lives at Port Arthur (renamed by the Japanese 
Ryojun) which is also the Japanese military headquarters. At Dairen 
(formerly Dalny), the terminus of the S.M.R., the Japanese have created 


Mites i has been, for many years, the scene of conflicting 
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a fine city and a modern port which, already a large commercial centre, 
is likely to grow in importance. 

The main line of the S.M.R. runs from Dairen to Changchun, a 
distance of 436 miles, and will soon have a double track all the way. 
There is a line from Mukden to Antung and there are one or two smaller 
branches. The railway, with its hotels, is a model of efficiency, comfort 
and cleanliness, and although, when judged by English standards, trains 
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are slow—the express from Dairen to Changchun taking 124 hours— 
they are, like those in Japan, invariably punctual. But the S.M.R. is 
much more than a railway for it directly develops the country through 
which it runs, owns mines, encourages agriculture and trade, undertakes 
research, builds towns and above all, with the assistance of a few 
Japanese soldiers, keeps order along the narrow belt of territory bordering 
its lines. 


It is, in fact, the vehicle of Japanese administration. Until 
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this year the S.M.R. was subordinate to the Governor of the Kwantung 
Leased Territory, but, under the more recent policy, the President of 
the S.M.R., appointed by the Japanese Government, is now responsible 
for such Japanese interests in Manchuria as lie outside the Kwangtung 
Leased Territory. The President is also gazetted as a Consul-General 
and senior railway officials are given consular rank. This system 
reverses the policy which the British Government adopted in India 
when it took all political control from the East India Company. 


The function of the Japanese in Manchuria and Korea resembles 
that of the British in India which is to supply civil and military officers, 
engineers, industrial leaders and the staffs of big firms. At one time 
Japan hoped that the mainland of North East Asia would prove an outlet 
for her surplus population, but she has found that the standard of living 
of her poorer classes is yet too high to enable them to compete successfully 
with the peasant and small trader in Manchuria and Korea. These 
countries, however, are now essential to Japan as granaries and for the 
expansion of her trade. Japan’s official policy towards Manchuria 
is that of “the open door,” but foreign merchants find it difficult to com- 
pete with the advantages enjoyed by the Japanese through their favoured 
position in the country. However, the Japanese Government is probably 
sincere and wise enough to encourage international enterprise as the 
surest way of retaining the consent of the other powers to the present 
regime. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway runs roughly from East to West from 
Vladivostock through Harbin to Manchuli on the Russo-Siberian border 
where it joins the Trans-Siberian Railway. One of its branches runs 
from Harbin to Changchun where it meets the S.M.R., but as the C.E.R. 
retains the old Russian 5 ft. gauge it is impossible for the trains of the 
two systems to run over each other’s lines, and there is little doubt 
that it is a definite policy of the C.E.R., at present, to maintain this 
handicap to through travel. The C.E.R. was originally entirely Russian. 
After the Bolshevik Revolution the Soviet Government relinquished 
their extra-territorial rights and agreed to share with China the manage- 
ment of the railway. So far this co-dominion has been nominal, as 
Moscow has appointed Russians of its own selection to the most important 
posts thus keeping the supreme direction in its own hands. These 
officials have been chosen for political rather than technical ability, and 
many of them are merely agents for collecting intelligence, disseminating 
propaganda and intervening in Chinese politics. 

Recently, as the result of his own action, Chang Tso-lin has obtained 


a much larger share in the direction of the C.E.R. and it is not improbable 
that eventually the Chinese will be the stronger partner in the enterprise. 
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In a purely commercial sense there is considerable rivalry between the 
C.E.R., anxious to induce as much freight as possible to Vladivostock 
which, with the aid of icebreakers can be used as a port all the- year 
round, and the S.M.R. with its outlet at the more convenient port of 
Dairen. Realising, however, that too severe competition is injurious to 
both, these two railways have come to an agreement over some questions. 
There is no doubt as to their comparative merits. The S.M.R. is worked 
to pay a reasonable dividend on its shares, of which half are said to be 
owned by the Japanese Government, while the remaining profit is 
utilised in the development of the railway and its interests. The C.E.R. 
is regarded as a good source of income to the parties in control who 
are not likely, therefore, to spend generously on development. In the 
area of the S.M.R. there is a feeling of order, security and progress, 
which is missing in that of the C.E.R., although this railway is more 
efficient than might be expected from the nature of its management. 


Harbin is virtually Russian except for the Chinese quarter. Names 
of streets and shops are in Russian and a stranger who does not speak 
this language finds it difficult to make himself understood. The entire 
town is now under Chang Tso-lin’s administration and, while there is 
not that air of good municipal government felt in Dairen, old residents 
say that things are better now than in the days of the old Russian 
regime. Unfortunately many of the Russians in Manchuria have 
helped, albeit unwillingly, to lower the prestige of the white man in the 
East since they have been compelled to accept employment of a nature 
performed in China proper by coolies, while the position is aggravated 
by the fact that their employers are, in many cases, Chinese. 


At present the railway situation is the chief cause of friction between 
Chinese and Japanese. According to treaty, China is not permitted, 
without Japanese consent, to construct lines parallel with or prejudicial 
to the S.M.R. which, moreover, has already built lines for the Chinese 
like the Changchun-Kirin and the Szepingkai-Chengliatun-Taonan- 
Tsitsihai. The latter, only completed this year, is primarily a strategic 
railway. Towards the end of 1925, when one of his subordinate generals 
revolted, Chang Tso-lin wished to move part of his forces stationed in 
the Tsitsihai area southwards via Harbin, but the Soviet Government 
refused to grant him the use of the C.E.R. for this purpose. In order 
to be independent in future, he arranged with the Japanese for the 
construction of his own line to join the S.M.R. system. The Japanese 
have taken strong objection to some lines which the Chinese contemplated 
making for themselves, but this opposition has not prevented the 
commencement of a railway parallel with the S.M.R. to run from 
Cheng Chiatun southwards. 
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The only mining activity.in Manchuria is in the hands of the S.M.R. 
which control two coal mines and an ironworks. From the mine at 
Fushun near Mukden nearly 6,000,000 tons of coal a year can be obtained. 


The foreign trade of Manchuria is largely in the hands of the Japanese, 
but there are also Americans, Germans, Russians and British who mostly 
reside in Harbin. The American banking influence is strong, but its 
methods are rather questioned by local Britons. The Germans are 
pushing their way in the North and one frequently hears of the lack of 
enterprise on the part of British firms. But in a country where anything 
may happen, it is probable that the conservative Englishman is wiser 
than the German who is willing to give up to a year’s credit.to customers 
of weak financial resources. 


Manchuria is developing rapidly by means of immigration. This year 
it is estimated that over 600,000 Chinese peasants, dissatisfied with 
conditions in Shantung and attracted by the promise of security, have 
entered the country as settlers. There has been a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction with Chang Tso-lin’s recent fiscal policy which includes 
a system of government trading by purchasing in notes of local currency 
(Fengpiao) and selling for silver. However, the autocrat seems to 
understand how far it is wise to proceed with these methods. 


In the future Manchuria may well acquire a far greater importance. 
Here the outposts of Russia and Japan are separated by a Chinese 
no-man’s-land. At present there are no signs that either side wishes 
to risk, or can afford; the consequences which would follow any change 
in this position, and there appears no reason why both these powers, 
if reasonably inclined, should not reach a permanent understanding if 
the Chinese factor could be neglected. While Chang Tso-lin remains, 
the situation is not likely to alter much, but if Southern Chinese 
nationalism takes root in Manchuria, the foreigner who has made the 
country what it is may come to be regarded as an unwelcome intruder. 
The problem might then assume the familiar dimensions of reconciling 
order and progress under alien direction with the natural desire of the 
natives for independence. How far it would be in the interests of all 
concerned for a strong power to relinquish its domination of a weak 
people must. depend on circumstances and cannot be answered 
theoretically. or in advance of events. 
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SEA POWER 
' THE QUESTION OF A CONFERENCE 


FRENCH writer! of some distinction announced in the latter 

part of last year his expectation that “in the next few years 

the Great Naval Powers (and in particular Great Britain, with 
her well-known tendency to convert the slightest precedent into a definite 
rule) will attempt to sustain the theory that the methods adopted in 
the last war have completely abrogated the conventional rules by which 
warfare was previously governed . . . and that they must be replaced 
by new rules based on recent experience.” He then claims to speak in 
the name of humanity when he asserts that_the principles of the 
Declaration of Paris must be maintained at all cost. 


‘The wish in this case is probably father to the thought, and the 
writer’s expectations might be dismissed as nothing more than a feeler, 
but for the fact that even among naval officers there are some who regard 
a conference on Naval International Law as not undesirable. Their 
view appears to be that, although the Conference of London was a pro- 
found error, the present position is so vague that something more definite 
is essential. 

Actually it is believed that any chance of a conference of this nature 
is fortunately remote. The period of post-war hysteria is over. In this 
period attempts have been made to put definite limitations on three 
weapons whose value in war has already been proved. At Washington 
- im 1922, these questions were the use of submarines against commerce 
and the use of gas ; at the Hague in 1923, the use of aircraft ; at Geneva 
in 1925, the use of gas. These attempts have failed. At the Hague 
Conference in 1923, a body of jurists drew up proposed regulations in 
regard to aircraft generally, which included some benevolent rules for 
air bombardment. Such bombardment was only to be legitimate when 
directed against a military objective, which term included arms factories 
and lines of communication. Further, except in the immediate vicinity 
of active operations, aircraft were not to attack military objectives which 
could not be bombarded without the indiscriminate bombardment of 
the civil population. These rules are already dead. The growth of air 
power and the doctrines of those who will control it in Europe lead in 
the opposite direction. A recent book* on air warfare probably sets out 
the position very fairly in the following sentence: ‘“ The object of air 
attack will be moral, psychological and political rather than military : 
the aim will be so to disorganise and disturb the life and business of the 





1M. Dupeyroux of the French Ministry of Marine. 
2 Air Power and War Rights. J. M. Spaight. 
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enemy community as to make it impossible for the enemy state to con- 
tinue to resist, and at the same time to create in the enemy population 
as a whole a feeling of depression and hopelessness, to make the whole 
nation war weary.’ That there has been no attempt on the part. of the 
Great Powers to regularise the use of air power is evidence of a lack 
of faith in the force of any rules under the stress of vital war necessity, 
and, inferentially, an acceptance of the fact that ruthlessness will be 
the practice in wars of the future. If justification for modern theories 
of air power is sought, it can be found in the new French law which pro- 
vides that ‘‘ in time of war all French citizens and French dependents, 
without distinction of age or sex, are bound to participate in the defence 
of the country as combatants or as non-combatants in the maintenance ° 
of its material and moral life.’’ One is forced, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that in future wars humanitarian ideas must be left behind, and 
that expediency must be the only consideration to be taken into account 
in regard to the extent to which it may be possible to exercise sea power. 


Viewed in this light, what could be gained by a conference or even 
by a statement of policy? It has been suggested that sea power and 
air power might be considered together, and that the resulting com- 
promise might be of advantage to the British Empire. In a European 
war this might be the case. It might even be contended that no con- 
ference on naval international law should be held without the definite 
intention of obtaining at the same time declaratory restrictions on air 
power. But, unfortunately, any laws formulated in regard to air warfare 
can easily be brushed aside by belligerents, whereas the more definite 
the restrictions on sea-power the more vigorous will be their support by 
neutrals. 


In a conference there is always the danger of the political need for 
agreement overriding the true convictions of the delegates. The Naval 
Conference at Geneva is admittedly an exception to this rule, but it 
cannot be forgotten that, at the Hague Conference in 1907, the British 
Government proposed that the principle of contraband should be abolished 
and that the right of visit should be confined to ascertaining a merchant 
vessel’s nationality. Moreover, the last war provides many excellent 
precedents which could probably be argued by diplomatic correspondence 
in war time with much greater success than at a round table conference 
in peace. Though her interests as a neutral may some day compel the 
British Empire to take up a definite position on certain points, until 
that day arrives, it is infinitely better to wait on circumstances which 
cannot be at present foreseen than to confine the broad. principles of 
sea-power to hard and fast rules produced by an inevitable compromise 
of contending interests. In the meantime there is strength in silence. 
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Note.—As a result of the report of the Sub-Committee for the 
Progressive Codification of International Law, the Assembly of the 
League has announced that subjects for consideration by the first Con- 
ference on Codification will be nationality, territorial waters and diplo- 
matic privileges. It is proposed to hold this conference at the Hague 


in 1929. 





THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 


THE. Pan-American Congress which had been sitting at Havana during 

_ January and February came to a close after holding several prolonged 
sittings. Although nothing of a far-reaching nature has been decided, 
the proceedings are of considerable interest. 


In the first place, there has come to light quite a marked rift between 
the opinions held in the United States and those current in South 
America, as to the position of the United States in the New Hemisphere. 


In the November number of the JouRNAL the probability of such 
an event had been indicated ; it was, however, at that time not yet 
clear in what manner this tendency might reveal itself. The United 
States policy, as manifested in Nicaragua and in other lesser incidents, 
was naturally attacked by the Latin-American States. The result was 
to elicit the tacit admission from the United States that their policy in 
those parts reposed upon the principle of the mastery of the Caribbean 
Sea. This mastery was regarded by the United States as constituting 
one of the fundamental interests concerning which the State Department 
could afford to make no concessions, whatever they might be prepared 
to do in other directions. Basing themselves on this principle, as well 
as on the measure of defence considered necessary for the Panama Canal, 
the U.S.A. could, consequently, not see their way to relax their interest 
in the well-being and good government of the lesser Central American 
States encircling the Caribbean Sea. 

This policy could only be viewed at Havana as “imperialistic.” 
At the same time, it must be remembered that this imperialism of the 
United States rests mainly on an economic basis, and is being adopted 
very largely on commercial grounds. Nevertheless, the desire for the 
mastery of the Caribbean Sea is very real, and its reality may be gauged 
by the number of occasions on which the U.S.A. have intervened, in a 
military sense, in the affairs of the States situated around its shores, 
since the result of the war with Spain, in 1898, ended the latter country’s 
influence in that sea. But with the naval mastery of the Caribbean 
there is now coming the aerial supremacy of the U.S.A. in those regions. 
This latter phenomenon will grow more marked as time goes on. 
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In othér matters the position of the United States is very far from 
béing so clear or likely to obtain the acquiescence of the remainder 
of the Amefican continent, for their manifest» determination to 
assume the hegemony of the Western Continent has not failed to evoke 
resistance. At Havana the Latin-American States yielded in the matter 
of Nicaragua and similar problems in which the United States. were 
inexotable. They yielded, indeed, but with obvious reluctance—if not 
with a bad grace. 


In the major American questions discussed at Havana. there was 
also revealed a difference of opinion as to economic matters, which. is 
likely to lead to further. discussions in the future. It was in this. con- 
nection and earty in the proceedings that the Argentine Republic came 
to the fore, and scored a distinct success. It was argued by its repre 
sentatives that the chief bar to the reality of the Pan-American Union 
resided in the existence of heavy protective customs barriers and that 
these should be reduced if not removed. Now itis perfectly obvious 
that the United States have surrounded their frontiers by a customs 
tariff of unequalled severity. This hits the Latin-American States 
very hard—particularly the Argentine Republic. Yet the United 
States have shown’ that they consider that their own products should 
be granted every facility to enter the remaining American States. As 
one of the Argentinian representatives urged, this is scarcely calculated 
to make for the solidarity of the American peoples. 


It was hardly a coincidence that, during this session at Havana, 
there should have been published in New York a statement showing 
that the sum total of the loans made to South America by the United 
States amounted, in 1914, to only 15,000,000 dollars, whereas this 
figure, in 1917, had grown to no less than 336,000,000. Of this last 
named total, the Argentine had received 110,000,000 dollars. The 
argument was clearly intended to show the growing interests of the 
United States in South America. Nevertheless the Argentine Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the fact that the South American markets are of 
increasing importance for the United States, and the latter cannot afford 
to lose this outlet for their growing industries. The economic question 
is here paramount ; no amount of diplomatic, naval or military pressure 
will counter-balance these facts. The United States, however powerful 
they may be, can scarcely fail to recognise that there are limits even 
to their immense power, 

The conference ended peacefully but without much real achievement. 
The rise to prominence of the Argentine Republic is indeed the most 
remarkable feature of the Conference. The position of that great South 
American Republic has been strengthened beyond expectation by the 
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trend of affairs. South America has found a leader, and the still more 
recent action of the Argentine in bringing forward the question of the 
Monroe Doctrine before the League of Nations at Geneva may prove the 
opening of a new chapter in American history. 

At Havana the Argentine yielded ; the Argentinian Government dis- 
owned the statements made by its Ambassador at Washington which 
had offended the susceptibilities of the United States. Yet this is not 
the last word in the matter. 

The Pan-American Union has emerged from Havana intact. But it 
may be asked whether there are not deep seated sources of friction which 
may not, even in the near future, bring to light some fundamental causes 
of difference between the United States and the remainder of the American 
Continent. It may even prove beyond the capacity of Washington to 
keep the Monroe Doctrine—as now interpreted by the United States— 
from becoming a bone of contention, if not a source of discord in America 
itself. Economic forces may become the true ruler of the New World. 





A VISIT TO MODERN GERMANY 
By the late CoLoneL ALBAN Witson, D.S.O. 


Durinc the thirty. years preceding the Great War, on every occasion 
that I obtained furlough from India, I used to spend some part of that 
time in Germany where I had made friends before I joined the Army. 
On these visits I had seen a good deal of the German Army and, more- 
over, had obtained some excellent sport. Then came the war and 
naturally all touch was lost. 

Last year, finding myself in want of a fortnight’s special, medical 
treatment, I wrote to one of my former German friends and enquired 
whether he thought that, as a British officer, I would encounter any 
unpleasantness in his country, should I decide to seek treatment at a 
certain German spa. He replied saying that the war was regarded as 
an affair of nations and not of individuals. If I chose to come back, 
my erstwhile friends would be just as pleased to see me as they had 
always been ; nobody would show me the slightest ill-will. So I went. 


The whole experience was amazing. At the very outset, in the 
train, the guard recognizing me as a British officer came to me and 
talked most amicably, telling me how the war had altered everybody’s 
outlook ; what hard times Germany had been through, but that things 
were quickly improving. At my destination he assisted me to get all 
my kit out of the train. What a change from days gone by ! 
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The countryside looked much the same as before, no forests had’ been 
cleared ; very different from certain parts of France,and Belgium. °~; 


After what I had read about the leanness of thé wat years and its 
effect on the children’s physique, I expected to seé many weakly looking 
young folk, but saw none. In the country, the youngsters looked ‘quite 
as healthy and well clad as British children usually do, and mT 
had far better teeth. 


Nevertheless, I found the spa I had known so well much spite 
It had always been a pretty'little old-fashioned place ; but now beautiful 
gardens have been laid out, magnificent concert roomis built, and every- 
thing connected with the baths and wells improved out of all recognition ; 
everything in very good taste and all done with money advanced by 
the Government as a speculation since 1923. 


I neither heard, nor saw any signs, of grinding poverty ; 
there were no tramps nor beggars, and I gathered there was but little 
unemployment, for the State absolutely refuses to maintain those who 
can but will not work. 


Those who find it most difficult to get work are the young men ae 
in former days would have become officers, for it was the only profession 
which a boy could enter and maintain a gentleman’s position, on very 
little means. Government has helped a good many “axed” senior. 
officers, who, in spite of war service counting double towards pension, 
have not earned one on which they could live, by finding them jobs as 
inspectors of factories and the like. 


All I met, who had taken part in the war, were quite ready to talk 
of their own experiences, but only one German I met made any allusion, 
as to Germany’s responsibility. He merely said it was quite obvious 
it was not Germany’s fault. This man’s son was serving in one of the 
leading companies in the great attack of March, 1918. He told me that 
the immense amount of clothing and rations that fell into their hands 
enabled them to hold the ground they won as long as they. did, for their 
own had run out. It was most gratifying to hear expressions from all 
sides of the valour, determination and toughness of the British regimental 
officer and man. The Germans do not think so highly of our higher 
command. Still, except for Ludendorff, they did not seem to hold a 
very high opinion of their own. They considered our efforts almost 
always lacked cohesion, and failed to understand the object of our trench’ 
raids which were seldom strong enough to serve any useful a ge and 
wasted a lot of good lives on both sides. 


Everybody who had seen them» praised the way: our Army om the 
Rhine behaved, contrasting them most’ favourably with the’ French 
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and Americans. One retired general to whom I was introduced expressed 
great admiration of our troops, of their behaviour and of their equip- 
ment. “The best of everything,” he said, “‘ was scarcely good. enough 
for the British soldier.” 

I saw none of the present-day German regiments, but heard that a 
great many lads of the former officer class are now entering the ranks, 
As all who join must possess ‘an excellent character and be of first class 
physique, it is not difficult to see the power of expansion such an army 
has, particularly as it contains the cadres of nearly all the pre-war units. 


There did not appear to me to be any secret evasion of the terms 
regarding compulsory service. The older men spoke of the present day 
youth as having neither manners, discipline, patriotism, nor proper 
bearing, which can only be properly taught by universal service ; these 
virtues they lamented were now totally lacking. 

Almost every serving officer, and most of the men, seemed to possess 
the Iron Cross of one class or another, and as the former kings and 
princes had distributed their own decorations pretty freely, there were 
plenty of ribbons visible, although the officer does not wear his uniform 
so much, when off duty, as he used to do. 

A very neat wound badge has also been given, a steel helmet sur- 
rounded by a laurel wreath, in black iron for one or two wounds, in silver 
for three or four, in gold for five or more. It.is about an inch and a 
quarter deep and an inch wide, worn without ribbon just over the heart. 


All games, except cricket, were played with the greatest enthusiasm,’ 
football even in August. Every evening, on the racecourse beside the 
river at my spa, I could see crowds of lads running, jumping and hurdling 
till dark. Every tennis court in the public gardens was full, and plenty 
of young folk always waiting for a game. Here was a notice saying 
these courts were not meant for childish games or “ flirting’: the last 
word in English. The Germans all trust that the present popularity of 
games will continue as it may impart in some way the sense of discipline 
and co-operation which used to be given by Army service. 

All open signs of the monarchy seem to have vanished. The imperial 
eagle has gone from the coins, stamps and public buildings ; the eagle 
now displayed is not nearly so ferocious looking as he used. to be. 
Railway rolling stock is no longer marked as carrying so many soldiers, 
or so many horses, while first class has gone from all except express trains, 
This was one of the few signs of the people having less money to spend. 


Throughout my visit I experienced no feeling of resentment at my 
presence ; on the contrary, many people showed me civility or offered 
hospitality, though they had no reason to do so. The. newspapers, of 
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course, were not so well disposed, and it was especially annoying to see 
how certain speeches and writings of our own compatriots were given 
prominence, as showing the true British feeling, particularly on the 
subject of the lost German colonies. 





CANADA 
A NEW INLAND WATERWAY 


New WELLAND CANAL. 


St. Catharines, Ontario—The New Welland ship canal is. now nearing 
completion. Work, which commenced in 1913, was suspended during 
the war years, but it is expected that the new waterway will be in 
operation in 1930. Foy the greater part of the way the new canal 
follows an entirely different route to the present one, is much straighter, 
and 1$ miles shorter. The difference in lake levels. will be overcome 
by seven lift locks, most of which are now completed, each having a lift 
of 464 feet. The locks are 829 feet long and each will accommodate 
three of the present-day canal grain boats at one time. They are 80 feet 
wide in the clear and will provide a depth of 30 feet of water. This latter 


fact will permit of the largest upper lake grain carrier going through the 
canal. 

The Welland Canal is the link between Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
is about 26 miles long. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SCHOOL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.F. Journat. 


Sir,—Perhaps the following impressions of one who recently attended the 
regimental instructors’ course at the School of Chemical Warfare may interest 
some of your readers. I was much impressed by the efficient way in which this 
course was conducted and by the excellence of the instructors and of the instruction. 
After serving for some time abroad, I had got out of touch with the subject. At 
Salisbury Plain I formed some very definite ideas that may be worth committing 
to paper, although they are purely personal. 

I think the term “ Respirator ”’ should be changed, but I can offer no sub- 
stitute. One does not want this very remarkable article of equipment confused 
with remedies for asthma and colds. It seems to me that the soldier and the 
civilian in future wars will not be without it for generations. Chemicals: may or 
may not be employed ; but without a respirator the soldier of the future will be 
at the mercy of a few cylinders of chlorine. It would be Ypres over again; no 
army will take such a risk. 

We have a perfectly good and first-class respirator; but there can never be a 
last word in respirator design. Any future improvements will probably trend 
towards wider inspiratory and expiratory channels, and goggles that will corres- 
pond to a man’s field of vision. The question of fitting lenses im front of the 
goggles for those who have to wear spectacles will have to be considered. Among 
other reasons, chemicals are used in war in order to lessen the enemy’s efficiency 
by compelling him to wear the respirator ; thus it has been accepted that a man’s 
style is cramped when he is en masque. I say, that a man’s style need not be cramped 
and we must see that it should not be cramped. 

“‘ Gas’ as a weapon is possibly out of fashion at the moment. Many arms are 
thinking more of matériel than of personnel as targets. The sailor wants to sink 
enemy ships, the airman to destroy factories, dumps, etc., and the gunner has to 
think of fighting armoured vehicles, and the like. The rise in importance of 
matériel minimises weapons that are effective against personnel only. Fashions 
and ideas in these matters change pretty frequently. 

The possibilities of Mustard Gas on a lavish scale should be better realized. 
Decontamination is a vast problem. The medical service cannot cope with it. 
There will have to be a unit organization for early and effective decontamination 
both of personnel and of equipment. The sooner the individual officer and soldier 
realizes what he is up against the better. At the same time the individual should 
not be allowed to get alarmed about chemicals. Half their effect is moral, not 
physical, and it is possible to give the soldier practical experience of these weapons 
in peace. He can learn what the respirator can do for him. 

Popular opinion, I believe, is dead against the employment of chemicals in 
war, thinks it is barbarous and regards the whole matter as unchivalrous and 
unsporting. The public should be better informed as to the present situation. 


I should like to see more senior officers sent to the Chemical Warfare School, 
majors and senior captains instead of subalterns, so that units would have the 
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benefit of instruction from officers who carry the most weight. The subaltern 
is handicapped because he is a subaltern. 


Yours, etc., 
M. B. H. RitcaHie, 
12th February, 1928. Major, R.A.M.C. 


H.M.S. “SHROPSHIRE ’’ OR ‘‘ SHREWSBURY.”’ ? . 


To: THE Epitor oF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


S1r,—As the minesweeper ‘‘ Shrewsbury” has recently been disposed of, it is 
suggested that this old naval name, dating from 1694, with eight battle honours, 
should be given to the cruiser ‘‘ Shropshire,” now building, the latter name being 
entirely new to the Navy List and having no naval traditions attached to it. 

The first “‘ Shrewsbury ” was an 80-gun ship, built in 1694, and in the following 
year flew the flag of Admiral Lord Berkeley in the Channel, being present at the 
bombardments of St. Malo, Dunkerque and Calais. 


In 1700 the “‘ Shrewsbury ”’ was flagship of Admiral Sir George Rooke com- 
manding the fleet in the Baltic, and on the 13th August, 1704, was at the battle 
of Malaga between Rooke and the Comte de Toulouse, when she was commanded 
by Captain Josias Crow and had thirty-one killed and seventy-three wounded, 
her total casualties only being exceeded by one ship, the “‘ St. George,” with 
forty-five killed and ninety-three wounded. 

In 1713 she was rebuilt, and on the 11th August, 1718, was present at the battle 
of Passaro, flying the flag of Vice-Admiral of the White, Charles Cornwall, and 
commanded by Captain John Balchen. In this battle Sir George Byng defeated 
the Spanish fleet under Castaneta. 

On the 9th March, 1741, the “‘ Shrewsbury,” Captain Isaac Townshend, took 
part in Vernon’s attack on Carthagena, and in 1749 was broken up at Portsmouth 
after a career of fifty-five years. 

The second “‘ Shrewsbury” was a seventy-four gun ship which, commanded 
by Captain Hugh Palliser, took part in the capture of Quebec in 1759, in the fleet 
under Vice-Admiral of the Blue Charles Saunders, and was present at the battle 
of Ushant, 27th July, 1778, between Keppel and d’Orvilliers, when she was com- 
manded by Captain Sir John Lockhart Ross, in the van under Vice-Admiral Sir 
Robert Harland. 

On the 29th April, 1781, commanded by Captain Mark Robinson, the ‘‘ Shrews- 
bury ’”’ was at the action off Martinique between Hood and De Grasse and was one 
of the four ships which suffered the most casualties, and on the 5th September, 
1781, under the same Captain, led the van at the battle of the “ Chesapeake ” 
between Graves and De Grasse. 

Commanded by Captain John Knight, the “ Shrewsbury ” was present at the 
battle of St. Kitts on the 25th January, 1782, between Hood and De Grasse, and 
the following year she was condemned and broken up in Jamaica. 


The third. ‘‘ Shrewsbury” was the minesweeper recently disposed of. 
Yours, etc., 


; , J. W. DameEr-PowELL, 
30th March, 1928. Lieut.-Commander, R.N.R.’’ 





GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


THE PROBLEM OF A MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 


On 27th March a debate took place in the. House of Commons.on the problems 
connected with the creation of a Ministry of Defence. 

Major-General Sir Robert Hutchinson in opening the debate, gave his views 
in favour of the creation of such a Ministry. 

The Prime Minister replied at length, not only adducing a series of arguments 
against any sudden and far-reaching change in our constitutional methods of 
administration, but also giving a brief resumé of what was now being done with 
a view to co-ordinating and controlling the activities of the three Services. 


THE PREMIER AND THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


The first part of the Premier’s remarks were devoted to a summary of the 
opinions of the various bodies that have studied this question during recent years, 
from Lord Haldane’s Committee on ‘‘ The Machinery of Government,’ 1918, 
down to Lord Weir’s enquiry, held in 1926. In view of their several conclusions, 
unfavourable on the whole to the institution of a Minister of Defence, the Prime 
Minister did not consider it worth while appointing another such body to review 
the matter. 

He then went on to deal with the present situation. Defence policy, he showed, 
was part of Government policy as a whole, and therefore inseparable from Cabinet 
responsibility. Many years ago there had been set up the Committee of Imperial 
Defence as an edvisory and consultative body to assist the Government in all 
such matters. This Committee could, in case of emergency, be converted into 
a deciding body. He emphasised the importance of its meetings being presided 
over by the Prime Minister himself and by nobody else. 

In practice another most satisfactory and striking feature was the amount 
of work that had been and was being done by the various sub-Committees set up 
within, and by, the main Committee, to deal with the many technical questions 
which had to be reviewed. There were fifty such bodies now working under its 
zegis. The C.I.D., moreover, in its organization followed the lines of a Service 
Department, the General or War Staff element being represented by the Chiefs 
of Staff Sub-Committee, while questions of personnel or recruiting were dealt 
with by a Man-Power Committee; lastly, supply matters were treated by a 
Principal Supply Officers Committee. 


CHIEFS OF STAFFS SUB-COMMITTEE, 


The Sub-Committee of Chiefs of Staff, now vested with full powers of initiative, 
was held by the Premier to be a most important creation and effective in-presenting 
a joint opinion on broad matters of policy to the C.1.D. Every year the Chiefs 
of Staff drew up a survey of Imperia] Defence problems founded on a separate 
survey of the International Situation made by the Foreign Office. The Chiefs 
of Staff, in turn, were assisted by various Committees dealing with special aspects 
of defence resulting from this survey. The degree of co-operation thus secured 
was considerable. 
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In addition there were functioning sub-Committees dealing with various 
questions including Disarmament ; War Trade; Censorship of all kinds ; Imperial 
Communications ; Oil Fuel; Insurance in Time of War; Air Raid Precautions. 

The Dominions and Colonies, as well as India, were represented in all this work, 
whenever required. 

He next alluded to the work and the future of the Imperial Defence College 
as a sure means of obtaining unity of outlook on defence questions in all the Services 


Finally, it should be remembered that the Secretary of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence was also Secretary to the Cabinet. This Secretariat contained repre- 
sentatives of the fighting Services and called upon all Government Departments 
for assistance as required. 

The Premier gave it as his opinion that the work on the side of defensive 
preparation was complete and satisfactory. 

On the “ administrative ” side the work of the C.I.D. was equally far reaching. 
The three Directors of Contracts, one from each Service, formed a co-ordinating 
committee whereon the Post Office, the Office of Works and Treasury were also 
represented. 

A number of subordinate Committees dealt with questions of foodstuffs, clothing, 
textiles, mechanical transport, general stores, medical and veterinary stores. 
The closest touch was maintained throughout between the Services in order to 
synchronize tenders and utilise common specifications or supplies. The Premier 
then instanced the successful attempts made to simplify and pool the medical 
resources of the three Services, and other lesser matters. 

In conclusion he quoted Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson’s dictum that 
war “‘ embraces all the activities of the nation,’’ and deduced therefrom that the 


conduct of war would best be served by the retention of the principle of Cabinet 
responsibility, shared by the Ministers of the three Services; technical advice on 
joint questions remaining the task of the C.I.D. 


OPPOSITION VIEWS. 


Mr. Lloyd George did not agree with the Prime Minister’s views as to the 
efficacy of joint Cabinet responsibility ; neither did he approve of the multiplicity 
of committees entailed by the system now in force. He instanced the Gallipoli 
Campaign and the failure to hold the Flanders coast as mistakes due to the lack 
of a combined staff. He discussed the position and importance, in peace and 
in war, of the three Ministers of the Services in the Cabinet and ended by stating 
that the Prime Minister was now actually undertaking the work of Minister of 
Defence, and that, in view of his many other tasks, he could not possibly find the 
time to perform such onerous duties. 

Several other Members spoke, mostly those desirous of criticising the present 
system and of giving their arguments in favour of the creation of a Ministry of 
Defence. 


DENMARK. 


OPPOSITION TO DEFENCE BILL. 


The Government’s new proposals for reorganizing and reducing the naval and 
military forces are meeting with general opposition, in which the most prominent 
officers of both Services are taking leading parts. 
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At a big national meeting in Copenhagen on Ist February the following 
resolution was put and carried by an enthusiastic audience :-— 


“The sanction of the Government Defence Bills would involve so 
thorough and radical a depreciation of our already weak defences that 
Denmark could not possibly secure her neutrality and loyally fulfil her 
international obligations. The -independence and very existence of 
Denmark would be in danger. The assembly therefore protest against the 
enactment of this Bill in its present form.” 


The Bill, which is essentially a compromise in the direction of economy, appears 
to be likely to meet with the usual fate of proposals which do not satisfy either of 
two distinct and entirely opposite views. 


It is of interest that in connection with the campaign against the Defence Bill 
reference has been made in several public speeches to the absolute necessity for 
Denmark to maintain close friendship with Great Britain in alJl circumstances. 


HOLLAND. 
MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. 


On 17th February, the First Chamber passed the Bill for the amalgamation 
of the Ministries of War and Marine. According to a memorandum issued by the 
Minister previous to the debate, it is intended to effect the amalgamation on 
ist September, 1928. Although the organization of the new Ministry of Defence 
has not been definitely fixed it is probable that it will be housed in the War Ministry 
in the offices at present occupied by the General Staff, and that the latter will be 
transferred to the present Ministry of Marine building. The post of Secretary- 
General for War and Secretary-General of Marine will be abolished, and it is 
expected that the present Secretary-General for War will become Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Defence. 


ITALY. 
COMBINED DEFENCE STAFF AND NAVAL CHANGES. 


As Naval officers are now eligible for appointment as Chief of the Combined 
Defence Staff, the responsibilities of the Chief of the Naval Staff have been 
reduced in conformity with those of the Chief of the Army Staff; at the same time 
the title Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, which was combined with that of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, has been abolished. As a result Admiral Baron 
Acton has resigned his post to make room for a junior officer, and Rear-Admiral 
Ernesto Burzagli has succeeded to the post of Chief of the Naval Staff. To fit in 
with this appointment, the present Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff is being relieved 
by Rear-Admiral Bernotti, the youngest flag officer in the Italian Navy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE Navy ESTIMATES. 


The Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory of the Navy 
Estimates, 1928, was issued on 9th March, a day in advance of the Estimates 
themselves. (Cmd. 3052.) Mr. Bridgeman stated that the net total is £57,300,000. 
This is £700,000 less than the original estimate of £58,000,000 for the 1927 financial 
year, and {1,150,000 less than the figure as amended by the Supplementary 
Estimate of £450,000, also issued on 9th March.. The net reduction would have 
been substantially greater, were it not for a considerable falling off in the 
Appropriations in Aid, due in large part to there being fewer obsolete ships to 
dispose of, and the continued shrinkage in the quantities of stores available from 
stock, in relief of cash expenditure. 


New CoNSTRUCTION.—The provision for new construction is {9,629,857 as 
against £9,983,446 in 1927, and {9,083,693 in 1926. Had the full programme 
been proceeded with, the provision required in 1928 would have been at least 
£10,700,000. This reduction is due to the fact that the Government have reduced 
the programme by two cruisers in 1927 and by one cruiser in 1928. On the other 
hand, the provision for the Fleet Air Arm is increased by £198,000, chiefly because 
two new flights of aircraft must be formed in 1928 for training purposes in antici- 
pation of the completion of the reconstruction of the “‘ Glorious ’”’ as an aircraft 
carrier. The First Lord adds: ‘In the preparation of these Estimates, the 
continued placidity of the general naval situation ‘has-been constantly in our minds, 
and many important services have either been deferred entirely or are being pro- 
vided at a leisurely rate which the expectation of a prolonged period of peace 
alone warrants.” } 


Notes oN Navy ProGress.—The Statement also contains ‘' Notes on Matters 
of General Interest,’ beginning with a review of the work of the Geneva Naval 
Limitation Conference. Under Fleet Distribution, it was announced that the 
Squadron on the America and West Indies Station would be augmented by the 
transfer of the ‘“‘ Dauntless’ from the Mediterranean, so that the Flag might be 
shown in South American waters more regularly. The 8th Destroyer Flotilla 
has been allocated permanently to the China Station. As regards co-operation 
with the Dominions, the system of exchanges between the Australian and Imperial 
Navies will be resumed in subsequent years. Sloops in the Red Sea have been 
employed in preventing the slave traffic, and direct intervention of the Navy in 
China has lessened the prevalence of piracy both on the high seas and inland water- 
ways there. 


Good pro,.ess has been made in the tactical training of the fleet, and the 
development of naval anti-aircraft gunnery has continued with further satisfactory 
results. Short-wave long distance communications have been further developed, 
and there is no ship which cannot be reached from the Admiralty during some 
part of the twenty-four hours. This has resulted in a considerable saving, since 
communication by cable is now rarely necessary. 
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FLEET PERSONNEL.—Owing to the reduction in the building programme and 
other economies, the personnel of the fleet is being reduced to 100,986 in 1928 ; 
1,289 less than in 1927. 

The Flag List by the absorption of a final vacancy, has now been reduced to 
its fixed numbers. j 

Under the special voluntary retirement scheme for Lieutenant-Commanders, 
which closed in June, 1927, sixty-six officers retired. 


As the income of the Travers Foundation in recent years has been more than 
sufficient to pay for the pensions of £75 hitherto granted to officers retired from 
the rank of lieutenant or lieutenant-commander, it has been decided to increase 
the number of these pensions permanently from twenty-one to twenty-nine, and 
to grant a further two pensions until the present accumulated balance is exhausted. 
At a time when there is an unprecedented number of officers of these ranks on the 
retired list, these additional pensions are much wanted. 


The Royal Marine Corps has been reduced in establishment by three Lieutenant- 
Colonels. 


A commencement is to be made with the provision of accommodation for 
artificer apprentices at Chatham with a view to the transfer thereto of the training 
in the establishment at Portsmouth (H.M.S. “ Fisgard ’’), as the workshops of the 
“‘ Fisgard ’’ are inadequate and out of date. 


Fiac List. 
The following changes on the Flag List have taken place in the past quarter :— 


RETIREMEN1S AND PROMOTIONS. 


Apmirats.—Sir Sydney R. Fremantle, K.C.B., M.V.O., retired 5th April. 
Sir Arthur C, Leveson, G.C.B., retired 22nd February. 


VICE-ADMIRALS PROMOTED TO ADMIRALS.—Sir Rudolf Walter Bentinck, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., 22nd February. Sir Frederick L. Field, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 5th April. 


REAR ADMIRALS PROMOTED TO VICE-ADMIRALS.—Robert N. Bax, C.B., pro- 
moted and retired 22nd February. Vernon H. S. Haggard, C.B., C.M.G., 22nd 
February. Charles R. Beaty-Pownall, C.M.G., 5th April, retired 6th April. 
Richard G. A. W. Stapleton-Cotton, C.B., C.B.E., M.V.O., 6th April, retired 7th 
April. Percival H. Hall Thompson, C.B., C.M.G., 7th April. 


REAR-ADMIRALS.—Wilfred Nunn, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., retired 12th 
February. B. St. G. Collard, C.B., D.S.O., retired 22nd April. 


CAPTAINS PROMOTED TO REAR-ApDMmIRALS.—The Hon. Matthew Best, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., 12th February. Humphrey T. Walwyn, D.S.O., 22nd February. A. M. 
Peck, D.S.O., 22nd February, retired 24th February. E. R. G, R. Evans, C.B., 
D.S.O., 24th February. Gordon Campbell, V.C., D.S.O., A.D.C., 5th April, re- 
tired 6th April H. A. Buchanan-Wollaston, C.M.G., A.D.C., 6th April, retired 
7th April. Norton A. Sulivan, C.V.O., A.D.C., 6th April, retired 7th April. 
Henry K. Kitson, A.D.C., 7th April. Harold O. Reinold, C.V.O., A.D.C., 7th 
April. G. R. B. Blount, D.S.O., A.D.C., 7th April, retired 8th April. Ceci] H. 
Pilcher, D.S.O., A.D.C., 8th April, retired 9th April. T. J. Hallett, C.B.E., A.D.C., 
9th April. C. V. Usborne, C.M.G., 22nd April. 


Consequent on the above the following Promotions on the Retired List take 
effect :-— 
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VicE-ADMIRALS PROMOTED TO ADMIRALS.—The Hon. Sir Algernon D, E. H. 
Boyle, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O.; Sir E. Percy F. G. Grant, K.C.V.O., C.B.; E. V. 
Underhill, C.B.; H. L. Mawbey, C.B.,'C.V.O. All to date 5th April. 

REAR-ADMIRALS PROMOTED TO VICE-ADMIRALS.—W. Bowden-Smith, C.B.E., 
5th April. R. W. Glennie, C.M.G., 5th April. A. C. Bruce, C.B., D.S.O., 6th 
April. 

CAPTAINS PROMOTED TO REAR-ADMIRALS.—R. G. Rowley-Conwy,. C.M.G., 
H. S. Currey, D.5.0., Both to date 12th February. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


REAR-ADMIRAL AT Matta.—On 15th March, it was announced that Rear- 
Admiral F. H. Mitchell, C.B., D.S.O., had been appointed Rear-Admiral in Charge 
and Admiral Superintendent of Malta Dockyard, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
Alexander V. Campbell, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., to date 1st August. He will assume 
command about 1st September. 

MEDITERRANEAN DESTROYERS.—On 9th March, the appointment was announced 
of Rear-Admiral the Hon. Arthur B. S. Dutton, C.M.G., to be Rear-Admiral (D), 
Commanding Destroyer Flotillas of the Mediterranean Fleet, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral the Hon. Herbert Meade, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., to date 1st August. 
He will assume command about 1st September. 

Coast oF SCOTLAND COMMAND.-—Rear Admiral John E. Cameron, C.B., M.V.O., 
late Rear-Admiral and Senior Naval Officer in the Yangtze, has been appointed 
Rear-Admiral and Commanding Officer, Coast of Scotland, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Humphrey W. Bowring, D.S.O., to date 2nd June. 


ADMIRALS-SUPERINTENDENT.—By a Fleet Order dated 30th March, it was 


notified that an officer promoted to Vice-Admiral whilst holding the post of 
Admiral-Superintendent at Chatham, Portsmouth, Devonport or Malta may be 
re-appointed on promotion, provided that he has the necessary sea service to 
qualify him for retention on the Active List. The appointments in question are 
to be deleted from A.F.O. 3479/26 (see the JOURNAL, February, 1927, page 192). 


PERSONNEL. 


“ Royat Oak” Courts-MartTiaAL.—On Saturday, 10th March, immediately 
before the Mediterranean Fleet was due to leave Malta for combined exercises, 
Captain K. G. B. Dewar, C.B.E., commanding H.M.S. ‘‘ Royal Oak,” and Com- 
mander H. M. Daniel, D.S.O., of that ship, handed in written statements to Rear- 
Admiral B. St. G. Collard, C.B., D.S.O., whose flag was flying in the “‘ Royal 
Oak,”’ having reference to certain differences that had arisen between the Rear- 
Admiral and these two officers. 


A Court of Enquiry under Vice-Admiral John D. Kelly, C.B., Commanding 
First Battle Squadron, was held to investigate the matter, and on receipt of its 
report Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, Commander-in-Chief, proposed to transfer 
Rear-Admiral Collard’s flag to the ‘‘ Resolution.”” The Rear-Admiral, however, 
deemed it to be in the best interests of the Service that he should strike his flag. 
This he was permitted by the Commander-in-Chief to do. 

Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel were relieved of their appointments 
and sent home; temporary reliefs being found in Captain E. O. B. S. Osborne, 
D.S.O., Flag-Captain to the Rear-Admiral-in-Charge Malta; and Commander 
G. L. Warren, of H.M.S. “ Bryony.” On arrival, they requested by letter re. 
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instatement in their positions in ‘ Royal Oak” or, alternatively, trial by court- 
martial. 

The Admiralty concurred in the action taken by the Commander-in-Chief in 
regard to all three officers. Rear-Admiral W. M. Kerr, C.B.E., was appointed to 
replace Rear-Admiral Collard. Captain Hugh D. Hamilton, late Assistant Director 
of Naval Equipment, was appointed to the ‘‘ Royal Oak” in command, and as 
Flag Captain and Chief Staff Officer to Rear-Admiral Kerr; and Commander 
E. S. Brooksmith, D.S.C., was also appointed to the ship. 

In a statement in the House of Commons on 19th March, reviewing the affair, 
the First Lord said that certain issues, important from the point of view of 
discipline, remained, and the Admiralty had decided in the interests of the Service 
that these matters should be investigated by courts-martial on the Captain and 
the Commander respectively, to be convened at Gibraltar. 


THE CourtT-MARTIAL ON COMMANDER DANIEL began on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Eagle ”’ 
on Saturday, 31st March. Captain F. Burges Watson, D.S.O., was President, 
and eight other Captains completed the Court. Captain T. F. P. Calvert acted 
as Prosecutor, and Paymaster-Captain H. S. Measham, C.M.G., Deputy Judge- 
Advocate of the Fleet, was present. Mr. Day Kimball, barrister, acted as 
Prisoner's friend. The four charges against Commander Daniel were : 

(1) That on 7th March he was guilty of an act to the prejudice of good 
order and naval discipline, in that he, being ordered by Captain Dewar 
to report certain events connected with the departure of Rear-Admiral 
Collard from H.M.S. “ Royal Oak,”’ on 5th March, addressed a letter 
in terms subversive of discipline ; 

(2) That he was guilty of addressing a letter contrary to King’s Regu- 
lations and Admiralty Instructions, Article 11 ; 

(3) That he read to an assembly of officers in the wardroom of the ‘‘ Royal 
Oak’ certain remarks subversive of discipline; and 


(4) That he read to an assembly of officers a document containing criticism 
of a superior officer calculated to bring the latter into contempt. 


The Court was concluded on the afternoon of Tuesday, 3rd April, when it found 
all the charges proved, and sentenced the accused to be dismissed H.M.S. 
“ Cormorant,” and severely reprimanded. 


THe Court-MartTiaL on Captain Dewar began next morning, 4th April. 
It was presided over by Rear-Admiral C. S. Townsend, C.B., Rear-Admiral-in- 
Charge and Admiral-Superintendent, Gibraltar, and included Rear-Admirals L. G. 
Preston and W. M. Kerr; and six Captains. Rear-Admiral W. H. D. Boyle 
acted as Prosecutor. In his defence, Captain Dewar was advised by Mr. Day 
Kimball, but himself cross-examined Rear-Admiral Collard. The trial was con- 
cluded on the evening of 5th April, when Captain Dewar was found Guilty on the 
first of two charges against him—of having committed an act prejudicial to order 
and discipline, in accepting and forwarding to Vice-Admiral Kelly a letter the 
terms of which were subversive of discipline—but Not Guilty on the second charge, 
that he accepted and forwarded a letter the terms of which were contrary to King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, Article 11. The sentence was that he 
be dismissed his ship and severely reprimanded. 

The charges referred to above are abridged from those actually preferred against 
the two officers. 
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ADMIRALTY STATEMENT.—Subsequently the Board of Admiralty reviewed the 
proceedings of both Courts, and on the 17th April the First Lord announced in 
the House, that it had been decided to place Rear-Admiral Collard on the retired 
list, and that the sentences on Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel would stand, 
but that they would be regarded as eligible for future employment when suitable 
vacancies occurred. Mr, Bridgeman also stated that the Regulations governing 
complaints by subordinates would be reviewed. 


On 20th April, Commander Daniel stated in a Press interview that it was im- 
perative that he should seek a new profession at once, as his prospects of advance- 
ment in the Navy were nil. He had not yet formally resigned, because he had 
not ascertained how this step should be taken to his best advantage financially, 
but being on half-pay allowed him sufficient freedom to adopt a new profession. 
On the following day, it was announced that he had joined the staff of the Daily 
Mail. 

UNIFORM CHANGE.—By a Fleet Order dated 5th April, 1928, it was notified 
that, with His Majesty’s approval, epaulettes are not to be worn when. the great- 
coat is ordered with full dress, or frock-coat with epaulettes dress, but on the 
distinct understanding that the great-coat is not taken off. 

RyDER PrizE Awarps.—A Ryder Prize has been awarded to Lieutenant 
G. D. St. Q. Marescaux, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous ’’ (lent H.M.S. ‘‘ Resolu- 
tion,’’) who took first place in the examination in French at the annual examination 
in foreign languages held in December last. A second Ryder Prize has been 
awarded to Sub-Lieutenant J. G. Hunt, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Harebell,” who passed 
the best examination in French in the sub-lieutenants’ educational courses held 
at Greenwich during 1927. 

History COMPETITION AWARDS.—Fleet Orders announce the following results 
of the Naval History Essay Competition for 1927: Lieutenant R. N. Churchill, 
H.M.S. “ Vernon,”’ £50, medal and certificate of merit ; Lieutenant S. W. Roskill, 
H.M.S. “‘ Excellent,”’ £30 and certificate of merit ; Lieutenant P. W. Brock, H.M.S. 
“‘ Vindictive,” {20 (awarded certificate of merit in previous competition) ; Lieu- 
tenant T. M. Brownrigg, H.M.S. ‘‘ Bryony,’’ £20 and certificate of merit ; Lieutenant 
G. A. Martelli, {10 and certificate of merit; Lieutenant M. F. B. Ward, H.M.S. 
‘ Vernon,” £5 and certificate of merit. 

JACKSON-EVERETT SIGNAL PrizE.—The Board have approved the award of 
the Jackson-Everett Signal Prize for 1927, to Lieutenant I. C. R. Macdonald, R.A.N., 
serving in H.M.S. “ Stuart.” This is the first award of the new Prize, the institu- 
tion of which was recorded in the last issue of the JOURNAL. 


MATERIAL. 


TRIALS OF THE ‘‘ NELSON.’’—Statements have appeared in certain foreign 
newspapers to the effect that the new battleship ‘‘ Nelson ’’ is a failure, that her 
designed horse-power of 45,000 has only been reached with difficulty, that her 
manceuvring powers are unsatisfactory, and that she is unable to attain the 
designed speed of 23 knots. It can be stated, on the very best authority, that 
there is no foundation for these reports. On her eight hours’ full-power trial the 
‘‘ Nelson ’’ developed a shaft horse-power of 46,000, without undue forcing. The 
mean speed developed throughout this trial was 23} knots. The manceuvring 
trials were completely satisfactory. 

LAUNCH OF THE “ SussEx.’’——H.M.S. ‘‘ Sussex,’’ the third of the four cruisers 
of the 1925 programme, and the tenth of the 10,000-ton class (including the two 
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for Australia) was launched on 22nd February from the yard of Messrs. Hawthorn, 
Leslie & Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne. Lady Leconfield, wife of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Sussex, performed the naming ceremony, and at the luncheon afterwards, a 
telegram was read from the First Battalion, The Royal Sussex Regiment, wishing 
the vessel every success. 


DESTROYER CoNTRACTS.—On 22nd February, the Admiralty announced that 
contracts had been placed for the following torpedo craft in the 1927 programme : 
one flotilla leader, to be built by Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., 
and to be called the “ Codrington.” Two destroyers by John Brown & Co., Ltd., 
to be called the “‘ Acasta’’ and “‘ Achates’’; two by Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., 
Ltd., to be called the “‘ Active”’ and “‘ Antelope ;”’ two by the Scott’s Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company, to be called the ‘‘ Antony” and ‘‘ Ardent”’; and one 
by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., to be called the ‘‘ Arrow.’’ One destroyer 
contract remains to be placed. 


New SuBMARINES.—Of the six submarines included in the Navy Estimates 
for 1927, to be built by contract, one has since been transferred to be built at 
Chatham Dockyard. This vessel will be called the “ Parthian.” Of the other 
five, one, the ‘“‘ Phoenix,’” has been ordered from Cammell, Laird & Co., Birken- 
head, and the other four from Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd,, Barrow-in-Furness. 
These were originally to be called the ‘“‘ Perseus,’ ‘‘ Poseidon,” ‘‘ Proteus ’’ and 
‘“‘ Python,” but it was subsequently decided to change the name of ‘“ Python ”’ 
to ‘‘ Pandora.”’ 

New CrvuIsERS IN Cu1na.—The Fifth Cruiser Squadron, China Station, is in 
process of reconstruction with the five new cruisers of the ‘“‘ Kent” class, of which 
the first, H.M.S. ‘“‘ Cumberland,” arrived at Hohg Kong on 12th March to replace 
the ‘‘ Despatch,” transferred to the West Indies. The ‘‘ Berwick’’ relieves the 
“‘ Durban,” which is also to go to the West Indies, via Honolulu and the Panama 
Canal; the “ Cornwall ”’ will replace the “‘ Vindictive,’”’ which arrived at Chatham 
on 3rd May for a long refit ; after which she may relieve the ‘‘ Curacoa ”’ as flagship 
in the Second Cruiser Squadron; the “‘ Suffolk ’’ relieves the “‘ Carlisle,” which 
after a refit may go to the Cape in 1929 to take the place of the “‘ Lowestoft.” 
The last of the changes in China will be the relief of the ““ Hawkins ”’ by the ‘‘Kent.’’ 


Tue “‘ Lonpon ”’ Cirass.—The First Lord has announced that the four cruisers 
of the “ London”’ class will, when completed, relieve cruisers now serving on the 
Mediterranean Station. The ‘“‘ London,” at Portsmouth, is expected to be ready 
about January next, and the ‘“‘ Devonshire”’ soon afterwards. 


Naval EVENTs. 


Visit oF H.M. THe Kinc oF AFGHANISTAN.—During his visit to England, the 
King of Afghanistan visited ships and establishments of the Royal Navy on two 
occasions. On 19th March, accompanied by the Queen of Afghanistan, he inspected 
the “‘ Victory,’’ and then the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Tiger,”” moored alongside the South 
Railway Jetty. After luncheon at Admiralty House, their Majesties returned to 
the Jetty, and while the Queen went on board the “ Alresford ’’ for passage to 
Southampton, the King made this journey in submarine “ L.22,”’ which flew the 
Afghan standard. On the way, the submarine carried out diving exercises. 

On 3rd April, the King went to Portland and saw the Atlantic Fleet at mimic 
warfare practice. Owing to bad weather, the flying exercises which had been 
planned had to be abandoned, as did a proposed submarine attack on the “‘ Nelson,” 
on board which ship the King proceeded to sea. Depth charges were dropped by 
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the destroyers ‘‘ Thruster,” ‘‘ Salmon,’’ ‘‘ Torrid,” and ‘‘ Rowena.’ The full 
calibre firings of the ‘‘ Rodney” and the Battle-Cruiser Squadron could not be 
carried out owing to low visibility, but the “‘ Hood,” “‘ Repulse,” and ‘‘ Renown ” 
went through the evolutions without actually firing. A mimic attack was made 
on the “ Nelson ’’ by destroyers. 


FLEET AIR ARM. 


ATTACHED OFFICERS’ DuAL RANkKS.—Attention is called in Fleet Orders 
to the necessity of ensuring that in official correspondence, notifications and docu- 
ments, naval and marine officers attached to the Royal Air Force, are referred to 
both by their substantive naval rank and their temporary Royal Air Force ranks 
e.g., ‘‘ Lieutenant , R.N., Flying ‘Officer, R.A:F.”’ The provision in King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, Article 335, Clause 5, that attached officers 
are invariably to be addressed by their naval titles refers solely to verbal com- 
munications to such officers. 


PERIODS OF SERVICE AS PiLots.—It has been decided to modify the periods 
during which naval and marine officers attached to the R.A.F. should serve as 
Pilots in the Fleet Air Arm. Hitherto there have been five periods, ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘E”’, 
the first, four years on air work, the second, two years’ general naval service, the 
third and fourth, two years on air work, and the fifth alternative. This arrange- 
ment is abolished, and the following substituted : 


Naval officers are to be employed on flying duties for the whole of Sub-Lieutenant 
(where applicable), Lieutenant, and Lieutenant-Commander’s time, subject to a 
minimum of two years in general service as Lieutenant or above, but it is intended 
that such officers should not, normally, serve more than five years as pilots in one 
spell. This is subject to their being fit and suitable for air service, and remaining 
willing to serve as pilots. Officers who do not desire to remain in the Fleet Air 
Arm will be permitted to revert to general service after completion of four years’ 
service from date of attachment, but except for special reasons, they will not be 
permitted to revert before completion of such service. 


Royal Marine officers are-to be employed on flying duties until they attain five 
years’ seniority as Captain, subject to not more than five years’ continuous service 
as pilot, without a period of Corps duty. Naval and marine officers already 
attached to the R.A.F. are to report, through the usual channels, whether they 
wish to accept the revised conditions, or whether they wish to remain under the 
present conditions and revert to general service on completion of their period ‘‘A.”’ 


ROYAL MARINES. 


RETIREMENTS.—General Sir A. R. H. Hutchison, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., | 1st 
April. 

Promotions.—Lieutenant-General G. J. H. Mullings to General; Major- 
General F. C. Edwards to be Lieutenant-General ; Colonel-Commandant R.O. 
Paterson, O.B.E., to Major-General ; Colonel G. L. Raikes, C.B., D:S.C., to Colonel- 
Commandant, Plymouth Division ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hazel to Colonel, 2nd 
Commandant, Plymouth Division. 

New A.D.C.—Colonel-Commandant A. G, Little, C.M.G., has been appointed 
A.D.C. to H.M. the King. 

Goop Service Pension.—A Good Service Pension of {200 has been awarded 
to Major-General Sir F. F. Daniell, K.C.M.G. 
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The United States Marine Corps have presented a trophy to the Royal Marines, 
and it has been decided to use the trophy as a Challenge Cup for an annual inter- 
divisional competition. It is probable, though not yet definitely settled, that the 
cup will be competed for by the Divisional and Depot Football Teams. 


Private Paget, the Bulldog presented by the Royal Marines as a mascot to 
the U.S. Marine Corps, has unfortunately died. He is to be succeeded by his 
son, Private Paget Junior. 

The Royal Marine Depot Volunteer Cadet Corps have had a most successful 
shooting year. They have again won H.M. The King’s Shield, this being the 
fourth year in succession that they have won this coveted trophy. H.R.H. Prince 
Henry, K.G., G.C.V.O., presented the Shield and Medals at a parade of Cadets 
held at the Duke of York’s Headquarters, Chelsea, on 12th March. 

The Harvey-Haddon Trophy, and the Sir Charles Warren Trophies are amongst 
their other victories, and as a finale they have carried off for the second year in 
succession, the Lord Roberts Trophy, just defeating the Chatham R.M.V. Cadet 
Corps, who were second. 

The Royal Marine Officers’ Annual Dinner will be held at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, on Friday, 25th May. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


New AIpE-pE-Camp.—Captain M. B. Sayer, C.B.E., R.D., R.N.R., has been 
appointed a Royal Naval Reserve Aide-de-Camp to The King, in succession to 
Captain (Commodore, 2nd Class) William Marshall, C.B., D.S.O., R.D., to date 


10th April. In the war, Captain Sayer commanded the armed merchant vessel 
“‘ Duchess of Devonshire,’ and from August, 1916, he held temporary commissions 
in the Royal Engineers as Major and Lieutenant-Colonel for duty with the Inland 
Water Transport. 

INCREASE IN TRAINING.—Owing to the increased numbers of officers volunteer- 
ing for training in the Fleet, the vote for the Royal Naval Reserve in the current 
Navy Estimates has been increased by £8,300, to a total of £146,000. The 
increase is in regard to executive officers, the estimated pay for engineer officers 
showing a decrease. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE. 


EASTER CRUISE IN H.M.S. “ Cuampion.’’—Twelve officers and 100 petty officers 
and men of the London and Sussex Divisions R.N.V.R. were embarked in H.M.S. 
“ Champion ” from the 5th April until the 9th April. This cruise is quite distinctive 
from the annual obligatory training of the officers and ratings and has been a 
popular event for several years. 


Mersey Division.—A Guard of Honour was provided by the Division on the 
occasion of the visit of Their Majesties the King and Queen of Afghanistan to 
Liverpool on the 29th March, 1928. : 

CoMMAND TOURNAMENT.—-The Sussex Division was represented in this Tourna- 
ment, which took place at Portsmouth on the 21st March. Ldg. Seaman R. J. 
Wyatt won the Sabre competition and will consequently represent the Portsmouth 
Command at the Royal Tournament at Olympia. 
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TynE Division. —On the 3rd March, forty-eight ratings from H.MLS. 
‘* Satellite’ and fifty-two from H.M.S. ‘‘ Helicon ”’ took part in a route march 
through Newcastle and district for recruiting purposes. 


DOMINION NAVIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


REAR-ADMIRAL IN COMMAND.—Commodore (first class) George F. Hyde, C.V.O., 
C.B.E., commanding the Australian Squadron, has been promoted to Rear-Admiral 
in H.M. Australian Fleet from 23rd February, and has accordingly relinquished 
the position of Aide-de-Camp to the King. Rear-Admiral Hyde is the first officer 
of the permanent Australian naval forces to reach flag rank whilst in command 
afloat, but as far back as March, 1911, on the establishment of the Royal Australian 
Navy, Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Sir William R. Creswell, who had been Director 
of the Commonwealth Naval Forces, was promoted to Rear-Admiral in the new 
service and appointed First Naval Member of the Australian Naval Board at 
Melbourne. 


RETURN OF THE “‘ MELBOURNE.’’—Flying the flag of Rear-Admiral Hyde, the 
cruiser ‘‘ Melbourne,’”’ Captain F. H. W. Goolden, arrived at Portsmouth on 12th 
April, and exchanged salutes with the Commander-in-Chief. She was the first 
ship not belonging to a foreign Power which had been permitted to exchange 
salutes in this way for three years, such a ceremony having been dropped for 
reasons of economy. The “ Melbourne”’ is being sold out of the service. Her 
officers and men commissioned the new 10,000-ton cruiser ‘‘ Australia,’’ which 
arrived at Portsmouth from the Clyde on 28th April. 


NEw SUBMARINES.—The new submarines “ Oxley’ and ‘“ Otway ’’ completed 
by Messrs. Vickers, left Portsmouth on 8th February, and arrived at Malta on the 
19th. They experienced a bad passage between England and Gibraltar. Certain 
defects which had developed were taken in hand at the naval yard at Malta. It 
was stated by Messrs. Vickers that there had been some constructional weakness 
in the engine columns of these boats, and the columns are béing reconstructed. 
The firm have no doubt whatever about this modification being absolutely efficient 
and satisfactory. The financial liability is being borne by the firm. 


CANADA. 


CHIEF OF THE NAVAL StaFr.—It was notified in Fleet Orders on 30th March 
that the officer holding the position of Director of the Naval Service of Canada 
has been appointed as Chief of the Naval Staff of Canada. In future, this latter 
title will be used in official documents. The present Director is Commodore 
Walter Hose, C.B.E., who was appointed in March, 1920, in succession to Admiral 
Sir Charles Kingsmill. 

New Destrovers.—The destroyers ‘‘ Torbay” and “ Toreador,” transferred 
to the Canadian Government, took the names of H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Champlain ”’ and 
H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Vancouver ’’ respectively, with effect from 1st March. From ist 
April, the destroyer ‘‘ Vancouver” in the Royal Navy was re-named “ Vimy.”’ 
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FOREIGN NAVIES 


CHILE. 

New DestroyvEer.—The second of the six destroyers building for the Chilean 
Navy at the Woolston works of Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., was launched on 
8th March, 1928, and named the “ Orella”’ by Madame Costa-Pellé, the wife of 
Captain Costa-Pellé, Chief of the Chilean Naval Commission. These vessels are 
300 ft. long overall, with a maximum draught of 12 ft. 8 in., a displacement fully 
loaded of about 1,430 tons, anda contract speed of 35 knots. There are twin 
screws, driven by compound turbines, high-pressure Brown-Curtis and low pressure 
Parsons, through Parsons’ single reduction gearing. The armament includes 
three 4.7-in. guns and six 21-in. torpedo tubes in two groups of three, and also 
an anti-aircraft and anti-submarine armament. 


FRANCE. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME.—The 1927-28 portion of the Naval 
Construction Programme, passed by the Chamber of Deputies and by the Senate 
at the close of last year, makes provision for :— 

I 10,000 ton Cruiser. 

6 Flotilja leaders. 

5 1st Class Submarines. 

1 Minelaying Submarine. 

2 Despatch vessels for foreign service. 
The flotilla leaders are to be vessels of 2,500 tons and will replace the 1,500-ton 
destroyers. They will be better sea-boats and faster than the latter. 


The new despatch vessels will also displace about 2,500 tons and will be driven 
by Diesel engines of a commercial] type, giving them a large radius of action. 
They will be specially designed for service in the tropics and are intended for escort 
and patrol duties. 

REPORTS ON New CruisEers.—Glowing accounts of the performances of the 
new French cruisers have appeared in the Press lately, and the following is a 
statement made by Rear-Admiral Pirot, on board the ‘‘ Lamotte Picquet,’’ to 
a Press representative. 

* There have never been such perfect engines as those of the three ‘ Lamotte 
Picquets ’; you can state this boldly in English as well as in French. 


“ Our English friends are good enough seamen to be well aware of this. Here 
is a striking example :—The ‘ Duguay Trouin’ left Brest on 22nd February, 1927, 
in such a gale that everyone thought she would be obliged to return to harbour. 
Instead of that she continued her cruise through the storm without any difficulty, 
steaming at 17 knots, and, better still, she met the 26,o00-ton British battleship 
‘Marlborough,’ which was being absolutely swamped by the heavy seas. The 
‘ Duguay Trouin ’ had the satisfaction of steaming past proudly at 18 knots, to the 
huge astonishment of the British officers in their disabled (en panne) mastodon.” 


It was announced on 7th March that on her full speed trials the ‘‘ Duquesne ”’ 
exceeded all expectations and developed a speed of 35.3 knots. 
Nava AIR SERVICE. 


The “ Béarn.”’—-The aircraft carrier “ Béarn ” has provided valuable experience 
but she has been very cobtly and is not a great success for war purposes. Her main 
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drawback is that only about a quarter of her aircraft can be employed at a time 
owing to lack of space on her landing deck. 


INCREASE OF PERSONNEL,—A large increase is to be made in the number of 
Sub-lieutenants in the French Navy to provide for the needs of the Naval Air Service. 


(See also AiR NoTEs, p. 415). 


GERMANY. 


Nava EstimaTEs.—In spite of a reduction of £465,000, intended to be the 
first instalment towards the construction of a new type of 10,000-ton armoured 
cruiser, the German Naval Estimates for 1928 are still astonishingly high in 
comparison with the small size of the fleet. They amount to approximately 
ten and a-half millions sterling, roughly the same as those of the Freach and 
Italians. 


Very little criticism of these estimates has, however, appeared in the German 
Press, the sole exception being the Berliner Tageblatt, which has published a series 
.of articles accusing the Ministry of Marine of gross extravagance. 


“Tf Italy and France spent correspondingly as much on their navies as we 
on ours,’’ says that paper, ‘‘ their estimates would amount to £33,000,000 and 
; £42,000,000 respectively, and the naval estimates of Japan, U.S.A. and England, 
would grow to immeasurable amounts.” 


The following are some of the points made in arriving at this conclusion :— 


The navy is over-organized and the headquarters are over-staffed. The fleet, 
with a personnel of 15,000 officers and men, consists of :—4 old battleships of the 
“ Deutschland ”’ class ; 5 cruisers and 12 destroyers in commission ; 2 old battleships 
and 1 cruiser in reserve ; 6 small artillery units for coast defence. 


To run this there is provided: an Admiralty at Berlin with 3 main and 17 sub- 
divisions, a fleet command with 3 main and 10 sub-commands, 4 independent 
inspectorates with 16 main and 37 sub-command and administrative centres, and 
a dockyard and arsenal with 14 main departments. ‘ This artificially swollen 
super-organization is conducted and steered by an Admiral, 3 Vice-Admirals, 
10 Rear-Admirals, 180 Captains, 827 other officers and paymasters, 335 higher 
officials and 2,795 subordinate officials.”’ 


The guns, munitions, etc., demand extraordinary amounts, for which there is 
no satisfactory explanation. 

The sums to be spent on experiments, £500,000, are out of all proportion to the 
requirements of the Navy, particularly the amounts to be allocated in connection 
with the design of Diesel engines. ‘‘ These experiments may be very interesting 
to certain gentlemen in the Navy, but it would be better to leave them to our 
industrial concerns. . ... We have insufficient means to experiment for the benefit 
of other Navies.” 


The amounts proposed for new construction are, it is stated, phantastically high. 
For the construction of replacement ships {200 per ton is propused (excluding, 
of course, armament). Before the war the cost of warships per ton was the same 
as that for luxury steamers ; now it is to be four times greater. The estimated 
cost of armour shows an even greater increase on the pre-war standard. The 
35,000-ton ‘‘ Nelson ’’ is understood to have cost £7,000,000, ‘‘ With this we must 
compare the estimated cost, {4,000,000 for the 10,000-ton replacement ship now 
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demanded, a vessel which even a lavman will immediately realize will not represent 
an appreciable fraction of the fighting value of the ‘ Nelson.’” 


OrriciaL Navat Po.icy.—The attack in the Berliner Tageblatt -produced 
a lengthy official reply from the head of the Estimates Section of the Marine Office, 
in which the main points in the article were either evaded or stated to be inaccurate. 
There was no real explanation of the very high estimates for new construction, 
though the absence of competitive tendering, owing to treaty limitation on the 
number of armament firms, makes armour definitely more expensive in Germany 
than elsewhere. The reply is, however, interesting in its references to future 
policy :— 

“« Now let us turn to the last and most important point—the construction of 
new ships. As is known, the replacement of the completely out-of-date cruisers 
and torpedo boats is in full swing. One cruiser, the ‘Emden’ is finished; the 
‘ Karlsruhe’ and the ‘ K6nigsberg’ will follow in the budget year 1928; later, 
cruiser ‘ D,’ about 1930,; and then cruiser ‘ E,’ about 1931. That provides for 
five cruisers. This number must suffice for us, whether we like it or not, as crews 
cannot be provided for more than this number. 


“ As regards torpedo boats, 12 are being replaced by new construction, and the 
remaining 12 are being thoroughly overhauled and brought up to date. Four of 
the new vessels are completed, and the others will follow in 1928 and 1929. 


“As regard the battleships; the six, together with the two reserve vessels, 
which the Peace Treaty allows us, are completely obsolete and worn out. They 
are already well past the accepted 20 years age limit, and the oldest, even if a 
replacement ship were laid down to-day, would be 30 years’ old before its withdrawal 
from service. 

* * * * * 

“The absence of battleships would rob the German fighting forces of their 
backbone. . . . Sea warfare concerns itself fundamentally with one object only : 
the oversea trade and sea communications of the enemy. Modern sea warfare 
endeavours by every means to paralyse the enemy’s commerce and to blockade 
his ways of communication. . . . Cruisers alone are not sufficient for this purpose. 
Larger vessels with heavy armament and good speed are required, ships which are 
able to repulse light enemy forces and give cruisers and other light war craft 
sufficient support.” 

The intention is to provide, as replacements for the existing battleships, a type 
of vessel which is heavily armed, moderately armoured and fast enough to escape 
from stronger forces. The Marineleitung believes it has evolved something really 
serviceable in its proposed designs, something which fully complies with the above 
requirements, and which will doubtless find due recognition, just as the cruiser 
replacements have done, in foreign countries. 


The new vessels; for want of a better name have been designated ‘‘ armoured 
ships” (Panzerschiffe). In the proposed programme of construction, the building 
of four of these armoured ships is distributed over the next few years in such 
a manner that the yearly quota for new construction will average £3,050,000. 

The latest cruisers will be fitted with powerful Diesel engines and the new 
‘‘ armoured ships ’’ will be fitted entirely with internal combustion engines. 

New Destroyvers.—In the middle of March four more destroyers for the 


German Navy were launched at Wilhelmshaven and named the “ Tiger ” ‘‘ Luchs ”’ 
‘ Jaguar’’ and “Leopard.” This increased the total of German post-war 
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destroyers to twelve. The first six were laid down in 1925, of which the ‘‘ Méwe ”’ 
was completed in 1926 the “‘ Seeadler”’ ‘‘ Greif ’’ and “‘ Falke” in 1927, and the 
“ Albatros ” and “‘ Kondor”’ in 1928. Six more were laid down in 1927, of which 
the “‘ Iitis’’ and “‘ Wolf ’”’ were launched in October of that year and the other 
four in March 1928, as already stated. The first six are 32-knot vessels but the 
second group will steam at 34.knots. 


ITALY. 


INTERMEDIATE CRUISERS.—Much interest is being shown in the four new 
cruisers of an intermediate type with a displacement of 5,000 tons, which are 
building for Italy, the keels having been Jaid down this year. These vessels are 
to be called the ‘‘ Alberto di Guissano,”’ ‘‘ Alberico da Barbiano,”’ ‘‘ Bartolomeo 
Colleoni,”’ and ‘‘ Giovanni della Bande Nere,” and they will carry a main armament 
of eight 6-in. guns, as compared with the eight 8-in. guns in the 10,000-ton cruisers 
of the “‘ Trento”’ class. The anti-aircraft armament will include eight 4-in. guns, 
as compared with sixteen 4-in. in the ‘‘ Trento.”” Geared turbines of 95,000 horse- 
power will give a speed of 37 knots, or one knot more than in the 10,000-ton ships. 
No cther cruisers in the world’s navies, so far as particulars are available, are 
designed for more than 35 knots. 


JAPAN. 


NEw CONSTRUCTION PRroGREsSS.—The cruiser “‘ Haguro,”’ third of the 10,000-ton 
ships of the ‘‘ Nachi ”’ class, was launched at Nagasaki on 24th March. Three other 
ships are in hand. The ‘‘ Haguro”’ and her sisters will have engines of 130,000 
horse-power, to give a designed speed of 33 knots, and will be armed with ten 
8-in. and four 4.7-in., A.A. guns, with twelve torpedo tubes. They will each carry 
four aeroplanes. 


There were also launched during March the destroyer No. 36, at the works of 
the Yokohama Dockyard Company; she has a displacement at full load of 
1,850 tons and a designed speed of 34 knots, with an armament of six 4.7-in. guns 
and nine torpedo tubes ; and submarine “ I.56,’’ at Kure, of 1,700 tons, 21 knots’ 
surface speed, and an armament of eight torpedo tubes. 


Visit TO Honc Konc.—A Japanese Fleet of twenty vessels arrived at Hong 
Kong on gth April on a five-days’ visit. Its principal vessels were the battleships 
“Mutsu” and “ Nagato.” The visitors were welcomed by Vice-Admiral Sir 
Reginald Tyrwhitt, in the ‘‘ Hawkins,” and other British ships present included 
the new cruiser ‘‘ Cumberland,’”’ which hdd just arrived from England, the flotilla 
leader ‘‘ Bruce,’ the sloops ‘‘ Cornflower” and ‘‘ Foxglove,” and several smaller 
vessels. 


SOVIET UNION. 


CONDITION OF THE BALtic FLEET.—A recent report states that the Soviet naval 
authorities have made great efforts to bring the three battleships ‘‘ Marat,” 
‘‘ Paris-Commune ”’ and “ October Revolution ’’ into a proper state of fighting 
efficiency, and these ships are now considered by them to be in a satisfactory 
condition in regard to their hulls, machinery and armament. The cruiser 
‘“‘ Profintern ’’ was fully armed during the summer of 1927, and is stated to have 
attained a speed of 30 knots (this is probably an exaggeration). 


At the end of the summer cruise eight destroyers were considered to be in a 
satisfactory condition in regard to their hulls and machinery. The remaining 
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destroyers required repairs on a large scale. Eight of the submarines are reported 
to be in good order and fit to carry out defensive duties. 


It is hoped that the battleship ‘‘ Michael Frunze ’’ will be ready to join the 
fleet during the year 1928. 


UNITED STATES. 


New Nava Bitt.—On 17th March, the Naval Bill, providing for the largest 
addition to the United States Fleet since the Act of 1916, was passed by the House 
of Representatives by 287 votes to 58. The Senate was also expected to pass it 
by a large majority. 

The Bill provides for beginning, prior to 1st July, 1931, the construction of 
fifteen cruisers and one aircraft-carrier. Five cruisers will be begun during each 
of the fiscal years ending 30th June, 1929, 1930 and 1931, and the aircraft-carrier 
in the year ending June, 1930. Eight of the cruisers are to be built in Government 
yards. 

In the event of an international agreement, for the further limitation of naval 
armament, the President is authorized and empowered to suspend in whole or in 
part any of the naval construction authorized under this measure. 


It should be realized that under the constitution of the United States, separate 
Bills deal with naval policy and with financial provisions for that policy. It has 
frequently occurred that policy, which is often dictated by international 
considerations, has not been supported by adequate financial provision because 
the latter is largely determined by internal politics. 

Nava Suppty Bitt.—On 21st March, the Naval Supply Bill for 1929 was 
reported to the House of Representatives for discussion. It provided for the 
largest expenditure since the Washington Conference, the total being 370,479,470 
dollars (£74,095,000), an increase of nearly {3,000,000 over the appropriations 
for 1928. This was chiefly due to the higher costs of naval aviation, and of naval 
construction owing to the fact that all eight of the 10,000-ton cruisers authorized 
in 1924 will be under construction at one time. A list of ships to be in commission 
in 1929 showed the following figures :—First Line : 16 battleships, 1o light cruisers, 
2 aircraft carriers, 103 destroyers, 46 submarines and 5 fleet submarines ; Second 
Line: 2 cruisers, 3 light cruisers, 1 aircraft carrier, 2 minelayers and 29 submarines. 
With 6 light minelayers, 19 patrol vessels and 74 auxiliaries, the grand total was 
318 units. The estimated strength of the personnel is 8,745 active officers (line, 
staff and warrant), 1,746 midshipmen, 1,690 retired officers, 83,250 enlisted men, 
1,498 retired enlisted men, and 525 nurses, a total of 97,454. 


PROPOSED NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—The hearings before the House Naval 
Committee disclosed some difference of opinion in the Navy Department as to the 
policy to be adopted for the construction of the proposed new aircraft carriers. 


In the original programme announced by the Secretary of the Navy there was 
provision for one carrier to be laid down each year for the next five years. The 
evidence of the Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics showed, however, that he 
was in favour of laying down three carriers in the next eighteen months, their 
construction being expedited as much as possible in order that the fleet might 
have the benefit of their use during manceuvres. He pointed out that aircraft 
carriers had only been in use in the U.S. Navy for a few years and had never taken 
part in a fleet action. Their tactical use had never been properly studied in the 
courses at the War College and additional experience of their operation with the 
fleet was essential. 
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Admiral Beuret, Head of the Construction Department, preferred to adhere 
to the original proposal on the ground that the interval of one year between the 
laying down of each vessel would permit such detailed changes in construction 
as study and the rapid development of aircraft might show to be necessary, although 
it was not contemplated to jnake general changes i in design in that period “‘ unless 
something radical came up.” 

The Committee had been informed that there was no limitation in the 
Washington Treaty which precluded. the building of as many aircraft carriers 
under 10,000 tons as the United States might desire, and it was suggested that one 
vessel should be built for experimental purposes.. Admiral Beuret was not in 
favour of this, as he considered it impossible to meet operational requirements 
with so small a tonnage. His bureau had worked out preliminary plans for the 
new carriers on the basis of a minimum tonnage of 13,800 tons, with a length 
of 750 ft. and a speed of 29 knots. He described the vessels as “‘ undoubtedly 
experimental ’’ and mentioned in particular the problems of dimensions, speed and 
smoke disposal. It had been decided that accommodation was required for 
75 to 80 planes and this could only be done within the tonnage of 13,800 by reducing 
the weight of ordnance and machinery. Whether the speed of 29 knots would 
prove sufficient for fleet operations was a military question which could only be 
decided by experience. The carriers would be fitted with A.A. guns but would 
carry no 6-in. guns, their defence against surface craft being furnished by their 
own planes. 


Rear Admiral Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, stated that the 
projected aircraft carriers would need 375 operating planes and that an additional 
100 planes would be required for the twenty-five cruisers, four to each vessel. 
Allowing a reserve of 50 per cent. and some additional craft for training, the total 
increase would be 759 aircraft in all types in addition to the thousand planes already 
provided in the five year air programme. 

The proposed new carriers would carry one squadron of bombers and three 
squadrons of fighting planes. They would not be able to operate the large bombing 
planes now in use, as these craft require about 3,000 ft, for the take off on account 
of their heavy load. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 


NEw SUBMARINES.—The first two submarines for the Navy of Yugoslavia, 

e ‘ Hrabri”’ and ‘‘Nebojaa,’”’ accompanied by their depot-ship the ‘‘ Hvar,” 
arrived at Cattaro on 8th April from England. They were constructed on the 
Tyne by Messrs, Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., and are of 975 tons displacement, 
with an armament of two 4-in. and six 21-in. torpedo tubes. 
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ARMY NOTES 


HOME. 


REGULAR FORCES. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMORANDUM OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
RELATING TO THE ARMY ESTIMATES FOR 1928. 


The net total of the Army Estimates for 1928 is £41,050,000, or £515,000 less 
than that for 1927. No money provision is made in these Estimates for the excess 
cost involved in the employment of extra troops in China. 


The total of Vote A for 1928 is 153,500 as compared with 166,500 for 1927, a 
reduction of 13,000. These figures include 1,500 Indian troops, as against 2,000 
in 1927, employed by the Air Ministry in the Middle East for which the War Office 
has no responsibility. 

The decrease of 12,500 in the War Office sphere is accounted for by (a) the 
smaller number of additional. troops employed in China, (b) the withdrawal of 
coast defence troops from Bermuda and Sierra Leone, (c) reductions in the British 
Army of the Rhine, (d) the reorganization of cavalry regiments of the line in 
Egypt, and (e) economies resulting from the continued revision of establishments. 

During the past year one Medium Brigade, Royal Artillery, has been withdrawn 
from the Mediterranean to Great Britain, and one infantry battalion has been 
withdrawn from the Rhine to Great Birtain. 

The principal changes in organization proposed for 1928.are: 

Cavalry.—The re-organization of the Cavalry will be extended to the regiments 
in Egypt and India and further progress will be made in the mechanization of 
first line transport. 

Royal Artillery.—The withdrawal of the Heavy Battery from Sierra Leone 
and the District Establishment from Bermuda will effect a reduction in Royal 
Artillery establishments of:10 officers and 141 other ranks. 

Royal Engineers:—The disbandment of the Fortress Company withdrawn trom 
Bermuda and reductions in the Fortress Companies at Sierra Leone; Jamaica and 
in Ireland, will produce a net decrease in establishments of one officer and 84 
other ranks. , ; 

Royal Corps of Signals.—The mechanization of certain signal units will continue. 

Infantry.—Battalions of Foot Guards and Infantry of the Line at home and 
in the Colonies are being re-organized to comprise three rifle companies instead 
of four, a machine gun company being added in place of the present machine gun 
platoon, and an anti-tank section being included in:the headquarter wing of each 
battalion. 

Royal Tank Corps.—Battalions will be re-organized to comprise three companies, 
each of three sections of five tanks, instead of four sections of four tanks as at 
present ; but the number of tanks in a battalion will remain at fifty-two. 
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STRENGTH AND RECRUITING.—The strength of the British Army, inclusive of 
British troops in India, will at the beginning of the financial year be approximately 
2,500 below establishment as a result of the. falling-off in recruiting during 1927. 
The numbers due to leave the Colours during 1928 are some'2,000 above the normal, 


The total strength of the Army Reserve on 1st April, 1928, will be approxi- 
mately 95,000, an increase of some 3,000 during the past year. This is mainly 
due to the satisfactory response to the invitation made last year to certain men to 
transfer prematurely to the Army Reserve. During the coming year an increase 
of about 13,000 is anticipated ; from 1928 the strength of the Reserve should grow. 


The establishment of the Supplementary Reserve has been provisionally re- 
vised and the strength of the Supplementary Reserves should be approximately 
about 18,000 by the end of the year. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF EX-SOLDIERS.—The number of 
Army Vocational Training Centres has been increased from two to three and 
concentrated at Aldershot, Chisledon and Hounslow; the total annual capacity 
of output being now about 2,400.' Some seventy-three men sailed for the 
Dominions during the last year. 

During 1927, 1,414 soldiers passed through the Army Vocational Training 
Centres and of these some 80 per cent. went to employment immediately on com- 
pletion of their training. 

An important development in connection with the Army Vocational Training 
scheme during the year is that arrangements have been completed with the 
Government of India, for the acceptance at the home centres of 500 selected soldiers 
returning from that country towards the end. of their service with the Colours, 


HEALTH OF THE ARMy.—This has continued to be very satisfactory. Influenza 
was somewhat prevalent during the early months of the year in the Army as 
elsewhere, but comparatively few cases occurred during the later months. The 
absence of sickness among the troops despatched to China has been remarkable 
in view of the climatic and other conditions of their service. 


Diphtheria was unduly prevalent in the Guards Depot at Caterham during the 
later months of 1927. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY.—The strength (exclusive of Permanent Staff) on 1st 
January, 1928, was 6,824 officers and 132,323 other ranks, an increase of 64 officers 
and a decrease of 7,439 other ranks as compared with 1st January, 1927. 


The substitution of a proficiency grant for the training bounty led to a falling- 
off in the recruiting in the spring, but later figures show an improvement, and 
there is every reason to expect that the intake will soon become normal. 


Although the financial situation has made provision on a large scale impractic- 
able, it has been possible to assist anti-aircraft units in the matter of accommodation 
and thus to stimulate recruiting. 


The Cadet Force on 31st October, 1927, consisted of 953 companies with a 
strength of 2,450 officers and 47,391 other ranks; 1,134 officers and 19,126 other 
ranks attended camp in 1927. The number of cadets or ex-cadets who are known 
to have joined His Majesty’s Forces within the twelve months ending 31st. October, 
1927, is 1,898. 

TRAINING.—Training during 1928 will be carried out on the same lines as 
proposed for last year. There will be no Army manceuvres, but all regular divisions 
will carry out divisional training, and the 1st Cavalry Brigade and the ist and 
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2nd Divisions will have inter-divisional manoeuvres under the direction of the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, divisional concen- 
trations being held for the 1st and 2nd Divisions in Sussex, for the 4th Division 
in Essex, and for the 3rd Division on Salisbury Plain, where they will again have 
the advantage of co-operation with the Armoured Force and the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Works SErvicEs.—At Catterick accommodation for two battalions of infantry 
and for two brigades of artillery was completed ; further construction for four 
battalions has been commenced and should be nearing completion by the end of 
the coming year. 

The approved programme for the accommodation required for the troops in 
Egypt is being continued, and progress will be made with the military defence 
works required in connection with the Naval Base at Singapore. 


ARMAMENTS AND RESEARCH.—A considerable advance has taken place in the 
provision of armoured fighting vehicles and more especially in those for use with 
the experimental mechanized force on Salisbury Plain. 


In addition, the satisfactory results produced by the use of the six-wheeled 
lorry have led to its introduction in increasing numbers. These lorries built to 
the War Department specification, are now eligible for the War Office subsidy, 
and it is gratifying to note that several firms have taken up the manufacture of 
this type of vehicle. 


It has been decided to increase the number of medium and light tanks as funds 
permit, to supply armoured cars for certain cavalry units and gradually to provide 
the fighting and other mechanized vehicles required by all units in the future. 

The re-design of bridging equipment is keeping pace with the progress in 
mechanization. 

In the field artillery, one field brigade went to China mechanized ; this is now 
on its way to India, but its tractors are coming home to equip another brigade 
here. In addition, a third field brigade will be put on a mechanical basis this year 
with different kinds of tractors, in order to determine the most suitable tractor 
for this arm. The medium artillery is all to be mechanized, and five brigades at 
home will be equipped on a higher or lower basis. Experiments are also proceeding 
with artillery of lesser calibres, both for close support and for anti-tank work. 


Experiments are in progress with a new gun for the Royal Horse Artillery, 
and with a new field howitzer, while minor improvements in the other natures of 
armaments are in train. 

Experiments are proceeding with regard to improvements in gun mountings, 
rangefinders and searchlights, and important modifications in the designs of shell 
have been achieved. 

MECHANIZATION.—The development of mechanization has shown the necessity 
of reconsidering the distribution of duties between the two Members of the ety 
Council concerned with materiel. 


Formerly there were only a few mechanical vehicles in the Army outside those 
belonging to Royal Army Service Corps units, and it was not unnatural that the 
Royal Army Service Corps, under the control of the Quartermaster-General, should 
maintain them, especially as they were mostly of similar type to those used by 
that corps. Technical vehicles, on the other hand—i.e., tanks, armoured cars, 
dragons, self-propelled guns and, generally, tracked or half-tracked vehicles— 
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were, like guns, designed and provided by the Master-General of thé Ordnance, 
though stored, repaired and issued to the troops by the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps under the control of the Quartermaster-General. 

With the growth of mechanization as regards both trafispoft vehicles and 
technical vehicles, this distribution of duties became increasingly difficult to work. 
Most mechanized or partly mechanized units possessed both wheeled and tracked 
vehicles, and had therefore to be served by two separate workshop organizations, 
the Royal Army Service Corps to repair the former and the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps the latter. Moreover, it became clear that matters of research and design 
for all classes of mechanical vehicles must be concentrated in the hands of one 
Member of Council. 


Departmental examination of this question showed that any re-allocation of 
duties in peace would react on the organization in the field in war, and that the 
two questions must be considered together. After very full considération it was 
decided that the Master-General of the Ordnance should in future be responsible 
for all research, experiment, design, inspection, provision, storage, issue and repair 
of all tracked, half-tracked and wheeled mechanical vehicles, except vehicles on 
the establishment of the Royal Army Service Corps; these will continue to be 
provided and maintained by the Quartermaster-General under specifications 
approved by the Master-General of the Ordnance. 


To this end the Royal Army Ofdnance Corps has been transferred frten the 
Quartermaster-General to the Master-General of the Ordnance, so that the repair, 
etc., of mechanical vehicles belonging to all arms of the Service other than the 
Royal Army Service Corps will be carried out in the field by the same mobile 
repair units as are responsible for tracked vehicles used by those arms. 


This concentration will, it is believed, lead to economy in the provision of 
workshops and mobile repair vehicles. 


Research work in connection with all vehicles, whether track, half-track or 
wheeled, is thus. centralized. under the Master-General of the Ordnance, advised 
by the Mechanical Warfare Board, whose members are specially selected Army 
Officers from all arms and representatives of the leading engineering institutions 
in the country. This Mechanical Warfare Board works in intimate touch with 
the Experimental Establishment at Farnborough, and the Military Technical 
Sub-Committee at Woolwich Arsenal maintains close relations with the Inspection 
and Design Departments and with the Ordnance Factories. — 


At the same time the Quartermater-General has taken over all duties connected 
with works, so that barrack construction now comes under him instead of under 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. The Quartermaster-General thus becomes 
entirely responsible for providing accommodation for the troops, whether by 
hiring, billeting, camping or construction of permanent barracks. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PromoTIOoNS.—The principal changes that have occurred 
during the past quarter are the following :— 

Honorary Surgeons to the King: Colonel R. W, Knox, D.S.O., M.B., F.R.C.S. 
and Colonel C. Hudson C.B., C.1.E., D.S.O., F.R.C.S., Indian Medical Service, to 
be Honorary Surgeons to the King, in succession to Colonel E. L. Perry, D.S.O., 
and Colonel A. N. Fleming, D.S.O., M.B., Indian Medical Service, who have 
retired, 

Promotion to?Field-Marshal: General Sir George Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LL.D., Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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Lieutenant-General Sir Robert D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., to be 
General, in succession to Field-Marshal Sir George F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., LL.D. 

His Majesty the King has been pleased to approve of the appointment of 
Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Colonel, 3rd/6th Dragoon Guards, as Colonel of the Royal Horse 
Guards (The Blues), in succession to the late Field-Marshal the Earl Haig, K.T., 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D.; Major-General Sir John 
Headlam, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., ‘as Colonel-Commandant, Royal Artillery, in 
succession to Major-General M. H. Saward, deceased; Major-General Sir George 
Kemball, K.C.M.G,, C.B., D.S.O., as Colonel-Commandant, Royal Artillery; 
Colonel J. C. Armstrong, C.B., C.M.G., R.A.P.C., as Colonel-Commandant, Royal 
Army Pay Corps; Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas H. J. C. Goodwin, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., F.R.C.S., retired pay, late R.A.M.C., as Colonel-Commandant, 
the Army Dental Corps. 


Major-General the Lord Loch, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Council of Management of the United Services Fund, in succession 
to the late Field-Marshal the Earl Haig. 


The following appointments have been announced: Major-General H. W. 
Newcome, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been appointed General Officer Commanding, 
50th Northumbrian Division, Territorial Army, in succession to Lieutenant- 
General G, N. Cory, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., promoted. Major-General C. A. Ker, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be General Officer Commanding Air Defence 
Formations, Territorial Army. 

DISBANDMENT OF A R.A. Unit.—His Majesty the King has approved the 
disbandment of the 34th Heavy Battery, Royal Artillery, and its absorption into 
the 15th Battery, R.A. 


Tue ARMOURED Forcr.—The Military Formation at Tidworth, hitherto known 
as “‘ The Experimental Mechanized Force,” will in future be called ‘‘ The Experi- 


‘mental Armoured Force.” 


MAcHINE GUNNER SKILL-aT-ArmMs Bapces.—A Skill-at-Arms Badge is to be 
awarded to the best machine gunner in Part II of the Annual Machine Gun Course 
among the lance-corporals and troopers or privates in each machine gun squadron, 
company or platoon of the Regular and Territorial Armies. 


Army ENTRANCE EXAMINATION; THREE HUNDRED CoMMISSIONS.—The next 
Army Entrance Examination will begin on 26th June. There are open for com- 
petition. at this examination at least eighty Cadetships at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and 200 Cadetships at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
To be eligible a candidate must have reached the age of 18 years on the ist July, 
1928, but must not have reached the age of 19 years on that date. Of the eighty 
or more Cadets who will enter the Royal Military Academy, approximately 65 per 
cent. will be allotted to the Royal Artillery, 20 per cent. to the Royal Engineers 
and 15 per cent. to the Royal Corps of Signals. The 200 Cadets entering the 
Royal Military College will receive commissions in the Cavalry, Foot Guards, 
Infantry, Tank Corps and Royal oe, Service Corps of the British Services, and 
in the Indian Army. 

RESERVE OF OFFICERS.—It appears that doubts exist among ex-officers and 
officers of the Reserve as to their obligations under Army Form Z.3, otherwise 
the “ Protection Certificate,”” issued to them ‘on demobilization or disembodiment 
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after the Great War. This form; which stated the place of rejoining in case of 
emergency, was only intended to cover the period immediately following the war 
and is no longer valid. Officers of the Reserve who may be ‘required to join units 
on mobilization are in possession of special instructions. : Those who have ‘no 
such instructions are not required to take any action in the event of mobilization 
or other emergency ;. but they must give the authorities. written notification’ 
of any change of address since last reporting so that-instructions may. be sent to 
them if their services are required. 

Officers on the Regular Army Reserve of Officers are still required to report 
annually to the Under-Secretary of State, War Office, in January ; officers on the 
General List, Territorial Army Reserve of Officers, to the Under-Secretary of State 
on 1st July: and Officers on the Regimental Lists, Territorial Army Reserve of 
Officers, to the Officer in charge of the unit to which they are attached, on 1st July. 


REGIMENTAL MustumM.—The Gloucestershire Regiment (late 28th and 61st 
Foot) have opened a small regimental museum at Horfield Barracks, Bristol. Any 
objects possessing any regimental interest would be gratefully accepted and 
receive every possible care in this museum. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Tue ‘“ DartmoutH”’ Cup.~-The winners of the 1927 Competition for the 
‘* Dartmouth Cup,’ presented by the Earl of Dartmouth for annual competition 
among Territorial units for efficiency in training, are the Duke of Lancaster’s Own 
Yeomanry. The actual subject selected for 1927 was regimental signalling in 
Yeomanry, Artillery and Infantry Units, for efficiency in which the, winning unit 
earned a figure of merit of 99.46. The 64th (7th London) Field Brigade, came 
next with 99.39 and no fewer than thirty-two units had a figure of over 50. 


DISBANDMENT OF Units.—His Majesty the King has approved, with regret, 
the disbandment of the following Divisional Mobile Veterinary Sections, Territorial 
Army: 42nd (East Lancs), 43rd (Wessex), 44th (Home Counties), 46th (North 
Midland), 47th (2nd London), 48th (South Midland), 49th (West Riding), 50th 
(Northumbrian), 51st (Highland), 52nd (Lowland), 53rd (Welsh), 54th (East 
Anglian), 55th (West Lancs), 56th, (1st London). 

OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps.—The Annual Report of the Officers’ Training 
Corps shows that during the year there were 171 Contingents in the Junior 
Division with a total strength of 670 officers and 33,554 cadets, while the number 
returned as “‘ efficients’’ was 25,864. Six camps were held in 1927, and a number 
of demonstrations showing the practical employment of Cavalry, Artillery, Tanks 
and Engineers were arranged at the Camps. In the examinations of candidates 
for Certificate “A” there was a general improvement in practical work. 


The situation, in the case of the Senior Division, has improved, though there is 
still a shortage in some universities. Generally speaking, the standard of pro- 
ficiency displayed in.camp showed that training was carried out on sound lines, 
supplemented. by keenness ;. and the numbers attending camp were good. The 
yearly output of officer cadets with Certificate ‘‘A’’ has unfortunately decreased, 
but the number obtaining Certificate ‘“B’’ has increased slightly. 

Four hundred and eighty-nine cadets of the Junior Division as against .432: 
in 1926, took Territorial Army Commissions, but the number appointed to such 
Commissions from the*Senior Division, though it increased from forty-three to 
sixty-three, is still below expectations. 
























ARMY NOTES 
DOMINION FORCES. 


REGIMENTAL ALLIANCES,—His Majesty The King has approved of the following 
Regimental] Alliances : ; 

Non-Permanent Active Militia of Canada.—The Ontario Regiment to the 
Welch Regiment; the Lanark and Renfrew Scottish Regiment to the Black 
Watch (Royal Highlanders) ; The Queen’s Rangers to The Queen’s Royal Regi- 
ment (West Surrey). 

Union of South Africa Defence Forces.—The 4th Infantry (First City) to the 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 

ARTILLERY ALLIANCES.—The Army Council have approved in principle of 
alliances between batteries of the Artillery of the Dominion Forces and batteries 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery; provided they are sought for the purpose 
of creating a practical, as well as a sentimental, bond of friendship. 

The normal procedure, after the Units have arrived at a common understanding, 
will be for the Dominion Unit to take the initiative officially, and have its request 
for an alliance with the British Unit put forward through the ordinary channels 
to the Dominion Office. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


SoutH Arrican Mepicat Corps.—Commissions may henceforward be granted 
to medical, dental and hygiene officers. First commissions, with a few certain 
exceptions, will carry the rank of lieutenant. The normal legal qualifications will 
be required, except in the case of hygiene officers, who must hold some valid 
diploma or certificate. 


FOREIGN 


(Published by permission of the General Staff, except where otherwise stated.) 


ABYSSINIA. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE Morris S1x-WHEELER.—Early in 1927, a Morris six- 
wheeler lorry, for commercial use in Abyssinia, reached Addis Ababa by rail. 
Two attempts were made under full load to reach Fiche, seventy miles to the north 
of the capital, these throw some light upon transport conditions in Abyssinia and 
upon the capabilities of this lorry. 

Abyssinian country consists of : 

(a2) Valleys so steep—z2,o00 to 3,000 feet deep—that even men and mules must 

seek a spur between the main stream and an oblique tributary to descend and 
cross. 
(6) Passable country strewn with boulders. Within this category must be 
included large chasms in the lava field which are circumventable, or, if not, can 
be bridged, being narrow. In this terrain there are also streams with steep banks 
which can be bridgéd or having ramps cut down to the watet-level and solid bottoms, 
are generally fordable. 

(c) Undulating country where the streams are debouching from the hills and 
have not yet reached the plains. These are shallow and have gentle banks and 
can be crossed as under (0). 
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In the dry season the main problem is one of finding a way over or through the 
boulder area. In the wet season waterways are much swollen and the rough 
bridges of the country are swept away. Though there are few bogs, there is 
great difficulty with mud. The rain in the rainy season is steady, but not. violent 
for long periods. At the higher altitudes at least the small rivers present no 
serious obstacle during the rainy season, except for a few hours after a heavy fall. 

The route between Addis Ababa and Fiche is a fair sample of travel conditions 
in the country generally. From Addis Ababa, 8,000 feet above sea-level, there 
is a road to the Entotto Range, which rises to 10,000 feet, and the road climbs 
it in zigzags with a maximum gradient of 1 in 6; the surface in unmade. — It ceases 
at the top of the ridge, and beyond, for the greater part of the journey is merely a 
defined track ; it crosses first a flat plateau cut by streams, then the north downward 
slope of the Entotto, with gradients of 1 in 4 and 1 in 5, then wide stretches of 
flat country often covered by stones and interspersed by many rivers, some of a 
depth of 6 feet. 

The first attempt to reach Fiche was commenced in dry conditions, and it was 
hoped to complete the trip before the break of the imminent rainy season. Owing 
to difficulties and delays the lorry was overtaken by the rains and forced to return 
to Addis Ababa, after proceeding only some thirty-five miles. 


The chief points noted during this journey were: 

(a) Driving after the rains had started was exceedingly slow owing to the mud, 
and this, with driving over stones, threw great strain on the driver. This attempt 
failed more on account of the exhaustion of the solitary driver than because of 
any fault in the machine. : 

(c) No difficulty was found in getting through the mud in most places with 
chains, nor in crossing many of the rivers before they were swollen excessively. 
The rivers were crossed either by rough bridges or by running down sloping banks 
and driving through the water. One gap where the bridge had been washed away 
was 8 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches deep. The front wheels vanished under the 
water, but the hind wheels ground on slowly and the lorry emerged successfully. 

(c) Unnecessary delay was caused by carrying no spare parts. 

(d@) A small amount of labour on the route, clearing stones, improving banks, 
etc., would have greatly increased the rate of progress. 

The second attempt to reach Fiche was carried out after the rains were over. 
The problem was then quite different. During the rains the ground was so covered 
with water that the wheels of the lorry were continvally washed and no slipping 
occurred ; after the rains large tracts of the country had dried up, so that, to an 
ordinary car, it would have been possible to proceed up to thirty miles per hour 
between the bad places, but these had become much worse than during the heavy 
rains, for the mud being greasy, was lifted by the chains, and soon choked them. 
Further, when the lorry reached dry ground with its chains clothed in mud after 
passing through a bad place, the mud picked up gravel which hardened in the sun, 
and, presenting a flat smooth surface, resulted in considerable slipping when the 
lorry entered a further patch of mud. During this trip mud-holes, which had 
been traversed previously, proved serious obstacles, particularly the type which 
just fitted the front wheels or just fitted the four rear wheels, The lorry in such 
a hole found itself unable to go forward or backward unless the chains happened 
to be on; even with the chains on, if the back wheels just fitted the holes, only 
digging or jacking could extract the vehicle. The lorrv finally reached Fiche, 
but only after a delay of thirty hours due to inadvertently slipping into a mud-hole 
6 feet deep. 
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The points noted during the second journey were : 

(a) Reconnaissance of the route was essential to prevent running into mud-holes. 

(6) When climbing out of holes the lorry had difficulty in- riding over sharp 
vertical angles, and cutting away of far banks proved necessary. 

(c) The roughness of the roadway tended to throw the steering wheel out of 
the driver’s hands. A Renault touring car which traversed the same route found 
twin tyres on the front wheels of great assistance in negotiating rough stony passages. 
This adjustment might have assisted the Morris. 

(d) The lorry with chains proved very slow over dry ground, and without chains 
could not negotiate mud. Speed in the drill for taking on and off the chains 
becomes important. 

Whereas hitherto an impression has prevailed that troops operating in Abyssinia 
would be obliged to depend almost entirely upon pack transport, it appears that 
a successful M.T. service could be operated in Abyssinia, at any rate for a great 
part of the year, using six-wheelers. Undoubtedly with experience, preparatory 
work on the routes, proper equipment, and organized columns containing spare 
drivers and labour, many of the difficulties which this lorry met with could be 
overcome. 

ARABIA. 


(By permission of the Naval War Staff.) 


The latter part of 1927 and the early months of 1928 have been marked by 
several desert affrays on the northern borders of Arabia. The pretext for this 
outbreak of marauding was the establishment by Iraq of a fortified police post 
at Busaiyah, about fifty miles to the Iraq side of the ill-defined boundary between 
that country and Nejd. The Wahabi tribesmen of Nejd professed to regard 
this fortification as a deliberate provocation and a breach of the Protocol of Uquair, 
an inter-tribal agreement regarding grazing rights, wells and other matters in 
dispute. It is more probable, however, that the Wahabi merely seized on the 
first plausible excuse to resume their accustomed and hereditary occupations of 
pillage and slaughter. 

Twenty Iraqi police and thirty labourers were killed by the Wahabis in their 
attack on Busaiyah in November. This raid was followed by several other attacks 
on the Iraqi border tribes at different points. 

On 13th December, R.A.F. aeroplanes from Iraq attacked the raiders, who 
were then well within the borders of Iraq. The Wahabi tribesmen were led by 
the Sheikh Faisal Ed Dowish, who, while professing loyalty to his master Ibn 
Saud, disapproves of his method of settling differences with Iraq by negotiation. 

On 27th January, 1928, a Wahabi force, led by a Sheikh named Ibn Akhwan, 
raided the territory of the Sheikh of Koweit, who is in treaty relations with Great 
Britain. Both sides suffered heavy casualties, but the Koweitis gained the day, 
and compelled the Wahabis to give up their plunder. H.M.S. “‘ Emerald,” then 
in the Persian Gulf, was ordered, if called upon by H.M. Political Resident, to 
co-operate in the defence of Koweit in the case of an attack on that port. 

It was reported on 17th February that the Wahabis had attacked the Beni 
Sakr tribe on the Trans-Jordan frontier, over 300 miles away from the scene of 
their previous raids. The Beni Sakr defended themselves vigorously, and though 
they lost their leader and 120 men, they killed 100 of the Wahabis. 

On 26th February, R.A.F. aeroplanes bombed the oasis of Es Safa in the 
Nejd desert. At this point there was a concentration of Wahabi raiders with much 
of their plunder. 
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Ibn Saud, King of the Hedjaz and Nejd, disclaimed all responsibility for the 
raids by the Wahabis, but urged as a justification for their actions that the erection 
of fortified posts on the Iraq border was contrary to the spirit of the Uquair 
Protocol. He further stated that he had refused permission to the Nejd tribesmen 
to erect ‘buildings at the wells of Lina, thirty miles from the border. In a series 
of messages to the British Consul at Jeddah during February, Ibn Saud explained 
the difficulty of his position; he did not wish to join the Iraqis and make war 
on his own subjects, nor did he wish to find himself in conflict with the British 
Government. He therefore begged the latter to find a solution of his difficulties. 


On 5th March, however, it was reported from Basra that Ibn Saud had issued 
an address to the leading Sheikhs of the Nejd tribes declaring that he had aban- 
doned hope of converting the infidels of Koweit, Iraq and Transjordania by peaceful 
means, and now saw that the only way was by the sword. He went on to promise 
help with rifles, food and ammunition. Up to the present (9th March) he has 
given no notice to the British Government of his intention to attack the non- 
Wahabi Arabs, and it is quite possible that his message to the Sheikhs has been 
inaccurately reported. 


Southern Avabia.—On 11th February, news was received that Imam’s forces 
(Zeidis) had kidnapped the Alawi Sheikh and the uncle of the Koheibi Sheikh, 
both of whom are in treaty relations with the British Government, and whose 
districts form part of the British protectorate. The Imam had been several times 
warned that any further acts of aggression on his part would lead to reprisals. 
Accordingly, after notice had been given, the Zeidi headquarters at Kababa, not 
far from the scene of the outrage, were bombed on r9th-21st February. Meanwhile, 
information was received of a separate incursion against the Sheikh of Shaab, who 
is also under British protection. Instructions were sent (1st March) to bomb the 
invaders in this area. 


The Italian Government, who are in treaty relations with the Imam, and have 
on previous occasions exercised a restraining influence upon him, have been informed 
of the action taken by the British authorities. 


BELGIUM. 


MECHANIZATION.—Trials are to take place in May, 1928, in order to select tractors 
of two types for certain artillery units. Tractors are to be capable of drawing 
artillery material weighing up to 4,000 and 6,000 kg. (8,800 to 13,200 Ibs.) respect- 
ively, either separately or in sections. They must be able to move at a rate of 
one and-a-half to six miles per hour over badly shelled ground, and must be able 
to maintain a speed of twelve miles per hour on ordinary level roads under normal 
conditions. They will be required to convey their loads from forty to sixty miles 
on fairly hilly roads at nine miles per hour. The trials will take place in the 
vicinity of Brussels and at the camps at Beverloo and Elsenborn. Invitations 
have been extended to British firms to compete. 


In 1929 it is proposed to issue one Corps Artillery regiment with fifty tractors ; 
two further corps regiments are to be mechanized in the subsequent two years. 


FRANCE. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION. (a) THE BUDGET FOR 1928 (DISCUSSION IN. THE 
CHAMBER OF DepuTIEs).—This is the first budget to be presented in view of the 
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re-organization of the army, that is to say, of a smaller peace army performing a 
shorter active service and consisting of twenty active peace divisions with necessary 
ancillary troops, and of an essential but small expeditionary force, together with 
local garrisons for policing France’s very large overseas dominions. Such a change 
must involve considerable expenditure on the provision of stronger cadres; improve- 
ment of accommodation, more adequate training of reserves, and a transfer of 
existing forces. The discussion began on 2nd December, and finished on 5th 
December, all the articles of the Government’s project being adopted by 325 votes 
to 194. 

The causes for the augmentation in the credits asked for may be ascribed to : 
50 per cent. directly or indirectly due to the re-organization scheme ; 20 per cent. 
to increased cost of supplies, equipment, forage ; and 30 per cent. to renewal and 
completion of armaments, fortifications and other services. 


The chief points of interest in the debate were : 

(i) Two deputies protested against the yearly convocation of reservists, their misuse 
during the training period and the waste of time involved in their assembly and 
dispersal. Discussion of this point brought out a good deal of detailed information 
on the subject of disciplinary troubles which arose during the 1927 training season, 
which clearly showed that these outbreaks were engineered and led by communists 
or their tools. In reply, the Minister for War stated that the annual training of 
reservists is an integral and necessary feature of the new army organization and 
cannot possibly be dropped. He attributed the disciplinary troubles partly to 
communist agitation, and those of an administrative or training nature to the 
experiment of training reservists in complete units, without sufficient active cadre 
for supervision and assistance. Steps are being taken to remedy these defects 
and to reduce the total of the yearly periods to twenty-one instead of twenty-five 
days, the men going direct from their civil employment to the camps, without 
passing through any intermediate depots for equipment. 


(ii) A protest against credits for the troops in Morocco and Syria ; in the former 
case based upon the ransom for M. Steeg’s nephew and the threats of a punitive 
expedition against the tribes concerned ; in the latter case on the dilatoriness of 
the French Government in finding a modus vivendi in that country as compared 
to the British in Palestine. 


(iii) A protest against retaining 311 generals on the active list, in view of the fact 
that the future army on mobilization will evidently consist of some sixty-six infantry 
divisions only, which according to the views of those objecting could be staffed 
with a considerably less number. The debate elicited the fact that all the generals 
on the active list plus the 800 on the reserve list (except a few considered not 
sufficiently efficient) will be needed on mobilization of the National Armies. 


(iv) Some interesting, if true, disclosures about French military prisons and 
protests against the present court-martial organization. The latter question will 
-shortly be discussed by a Commission. 

(v) All the Communist group registered a violent protest against the Secret Service 
credits, alleging that these were largely used for spying on the syndicated trades 
union agents in the army and its services. The Government gained the vote on 
these credits by a large majority. 

(b) Notes on CoLontar MiLitary BupGET For 1928.—In the draft there is an 
increase asked for of over 77,500,000 francs, chiefly due to the constitution of new 
units in Indo-China, to the increase in permanent cadre in connection with the 
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new law of organization of the army, and to the expenditure on the defence of 
Cape St. Jacques and Saigon. 

The military effectives paid by the Colonial Budget total 51,667 all ranks, as 
compared to 48,951 in 1927. Besides a small increase in the number of officers, 
there is an increase of 2,800 in Indo-China. The proportion of white to native 
is 1 to 3. The distribution of all ranks territorially is as follows : 

Indo-China ft as ce 25,110 
West Africa ws 03 of AP e COLTED $93 
East Africa a his a oF ap 5,100 
Equatorial Africa oa ai Sars ra 2,987 
Antilles... es ‘is Ae ed ot 653 
Pacific * a8 i 3 aA e 264 

Interesting information was given on the subject of a colonial re-armament 
programme, which apparently is being taken seriously in hand. The increased 
demands appear to be one portion of an eight years’ programme for the issue of light 
automatics, armoured cars, tanks and 75-mm. Schneider mountain guns, accord- 
ing to the localities where they are most required. The situation in China, owing 
to its instability, has necessitated far-reaching re-organization of the local defence 
system and increased effectives. In 1925-26, 37,000,000 francs were devoted to 
re-armament of the existing effectives as regards automatic weapons ; the creation 
of an extra battalion, three extra groups of artillery, and of certain ancillary detach- 
ments such as aviation, tanks and armoured cars. The total sum thus expended 
by the metropolitan and colonial budgets combined for 1925-26-27 amounts to 
180,000,000 francs. The projected 1928 credits envisage the creation of an extra 
battalion, four companies: of native scouts, an extra group of artillery, extra 
ancillary units and the re-organization of the defence of Saigon and Cape St. 


Jacques. It is anticipated that these services will call for an expenditure. of 
55,000,000 francs, which will presumably entail assistance by the metropolitan 
budget. If this is granted, it appears that the expenditure in the four years under 
consideration from 1925-28 will amount to some 235,000,000 francs. 


TRAINING OF RESERVE STAFF OFFICERS.—A decree of 7th December, 1927, 
deals with the constitution of a reserve of staff officers and the training of selected 
officers of the reserve for appointments as staft officers in war. 


A reserve of staff officers is to be formed from: (i) p.s.c Officers on the reserve ; 
(ii) Selected officers of the reserve over the age of thirty; (i17) Officers of the 
reserve who served for not less than six months during the war against Germany 
in staff appointments. 


Commanders of formations are to encourage reserve officers, of at least twenty- 
eight years of age, attending refresher courses (Cours de perfectionnement), to apply 
to be considered for appointment to the reserve of staff officers. Such officers 
must give a guarantee to remain in the reserve of officers for five years. Applicants, 
whose education and regimental experience justify it, will carry out a probationary 
course of a fortnight’s duration under the chief staff officer of the division or area 
nearest the officer’s residence. The probationary course is to consist of instruction 
in staff duties in the field only. 


On the reports obtained on the probationary course, officers will be selected 
by the Minister for War to undergo a course of at least three weeks at the Staff 
College. This course will be held annually in September ; it will consist of instruc- 
tion in staff duties and visits to military establishments, and will count as the officers 
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obligatory training for the year. On its conclusion, officers obtaining a satisfactory 
report will be placed on the reserve list for staff employment. 

The further training of such officers will be effected by (i) refresher courses ; 
(1#) periods of instruction. Refresher courses will be conducted by selected p.s.c. 
officers working under the direction of the Commandant of the Staff College. (It is 
understood that these courses will consist of voluntary lectures, exercises and 
correspondence classes.) The “ periods of instruction ”’ will consist of attachments 
to the staff of formations or attendance at tours carried out by the Staff College. 


JAPAN. 


KorREAN FRONTIER DEFENCE.—When Japan annexed Korea in 1910, com- 
munications in the peninsula were woefully deficient. During the seventeen years 
that have elapsed since then, however, no efforts have been spared to remedy the 
situation in this respect. In no part are improvements more conspicuous than in 
the mountainous frontier districts, where isolated military posts have been linked 
together by well engineered roads. These are connected at a number of points 
by means of light railways, serving as feeders to the main lines which have been 
built, or are in course of construction, up both coast-lines from south to north 
and laterally across the peninsula from east to west. The defence of the frontier 
has thus been greatly facilitated, for both roads and railways form a strategic 
network of communication whereby troops may be rushed up to any point that 
may be threatened. 

The latest improvement for the defence of the land frontier is seen in the 
installation of W/T stations at seven important points along the border. Three 
of them are said to have a range of 500 kilometres, while the capacity of the other 
four is limited to 150 kilometres. Four of these W/T stations are in the eastern 
sector, in charge of the roth Division, while the other three are in the western 
half and are to be operated by the 2oth Division. These two divisions form the 
permanent garrison of Korea, and are mainly concentrated in. the northern dis- 
tricts of the peninsula, their principal duty being the protection of the frontier. 

AERIAL DEFENCE.—The War Department is understood to be contemplating 
the inclusion of appropriations in its 1928 budget, for improving the defences of 
Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya, the three leading cities of Japan, against attack by 
aircraft. The plan is said to include the provision of 300 mobile A.A. guns, 80 
listening sets, and 80 searchlights. 

Mititary ARSENAL.—The military authorities have announced their intention 
of transferring part of the Arsenal at Tokyo to Kokura, an important garrison 
town in Kyushu, the southernmost of the four main islands comprising Japan. 
In connection with this transfer, the Vice-Minister of War is quoted as saying : 

“The bitter experience which the Army went through on account of the 
extensive damage inflicted by the Kwanto (1923) earthquake on the Military 
Arsenal in Toyko, coupled with the dangerous contingency that aerial raids on the 
capital by hostile machines in time of war might cripple the fighting strength of 
the Japanese Army, made the military authorities conclude that it was inadvisable 
to have a big arsenal in one place. Accordingly they laid down a plan to establish 
arsenals at several places so that the destruction of one or two of them, either by 
natural calamities or by hostile attacks, might not seriously affect the country’s 
capacity for manufacturing arms and ammunition. 
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‘ Under this scheme, a partial transfer of the Koishikawa (Tokyo) Arsenal to 
Nagoya, Pyongyang (Korea), and Jujo has already been carried out. The decision 
to transfer part of the Arsenal to Kokura has been reached by the authorities of 
the War Department in consultation with those of the Army General Staff, because 
Kokura is situated near the Yawata (Government) Ironworks, and the coal- 
producing centre is in that vicinity, which also possesses. transport facilities.” 

Kokura, the site of the new arsenal, is close to’ Moji and the strategically 
important Straits of Shimonoseki, while it is not exposed to direct attack from 
the sea. The removal is to start in April and to be completed by 1933. The 
section thus removed from Tokyo will turn out shells, machine-guns, and rifles. 


Another section of the arsenal is to be transferred to Okunoshima, an island 
in the Inland Sea, near the important garrison town of Hiroshima and. the port 
of Ujina.—(From a Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 


SUDAN. 


THE NvUER DISTURBANCES.—In December, growing disaffection amongst certain 
sections of the Nuer tribes on the Upper Nile culminated, first, in open defiance 
of Government authority and, subsequently, in the murder of Captain Fergusson, 
a District Commissioner in the Bahr-el-Gazel province. Punitive measures were 
undertaken by units of the Sudan Defence Force and a flight of aeroplanes, and 
though the swampy and wooded nature of the country inevitably prolonged the 
operations, the situation was rapidly restored. 


The majority of the Sudanese troops and aircraft have been withdrawn to their 
peace stations. Political officers are engaged in touring the disaffected areas, 
with an escort of Sudanese mounted rifles and police. 


TURKEY. 


RECRUITING AND Man PowEr.—(1) Terms of Service.—Every male Turkish 
subject is liable to military service between the ages of twenty and forty-six. 


The first year is taken up with the formalities of registration, medical examina- 
tion and classification. During the second year, recruits are sent to corps or 
departments in two batches, on 1st May and 1st November, and serve periods 
ranging from one and-a-half to three years, according to the arm of the service. 
The remainder of the time a man is liable to military service is spent in the 
Reserve. Under exceptional circumstances the duration of military service can 
be prolonged. 

There are certain exceptions for younger sons whose brothers have died on 
service and for men who have to complete a course of study at one of the approved 
schools or who are not sufficiently fit at the time of examination for service. By 
payment of an exoneration tax of {T600 a man may attend a course of instruction 
instead of performing military service. 

(2) Recruiting Organization.—The recruiting organization is on a territorial 
basis, with exceptions owing to difficulties of recruiting those districts inhabited 
by the Lazes, Kurds and the mountainous district of Armenia. 

Turkey is divided into nine territorial areas corresponding generally to corps. 
These areas are divided into districts which are sub-divided into recruiting bureaux. 
In December, the bureaux send out to each village and caza lists showing men 
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to be called up; this is known as “‘ the first call.”” All persons of twenty years 
of age are obliged to report, either personally or in writing, to the recruiting bureaux, 
giving various particulars. The individuals are then warned when to expect “ the 
last call,”” which is issued about 1st July each year, and those who are summoned 
by the first call are instructed to report to the Council of Revision. 

The documents of each recruit are checked and he is medically examined If 
there are more recruits than are required, lots are drawn. The Commission 
allots the men to the various arms as required. 

These operations result in each class being divided into four categories, i.e., fit 
for service under arms; fit for service in a non-combatant branch ; re-examinable ; 
and not fit for service. 


The first two categories are then warned on what-date they will be required to 
join up. 

(3) Recruiting Statistics and Reserves available.—It is estimated that each year 
about 80,000 men are fit for service, but that only about 50,000 are actually taken. 
Although the President of the Republic has recently stated that Turkey could 
count on producing an army of a million men, it is unlikely that she could equip 
and arm more than 300,000 at the outside. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


PERSONNEL. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Group Captain C. T. Maclean, D.S.O., M.C., to Station 
Headquarters, Heliopolis, 27th January. Group Captain J. H. A. Landon, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., to Headquarters, Royal Air Force, Halton, 1st February. Group Captain 
A. B. Burdett, D.S.O., to No. 20 Group Headquarters, 15th Februaty. Group 
Captain A, Fletcher, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., to Air Ministry (Directorate of 
Organization and Staff Duties), 15th February, on appointment as Deputy Director. 
Group Captain A. L. Godman, C.M.G., D.S.O., to Electrical and Wireless School, 
25th February. Group Captain R. P. Ross, D.S.O., A.F.C., A.D.C., to Air Ministry 
(Directorate of Personal Services), 25th February. Group Captain H. le M. Brock, 
D.S.O., to Station Headquarters, Hinaidi, Iraq, 1oth February. Group Captain 
A. V. Bettington, C.M.G., to Home Aircraft Depot, 22nd February. Group Captain 
W. G. S. Mitchell, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., A.F.C., to Headquarters, Aden Command, 
8th March. Group Captain J. B. Bowen, O.B.E., to Headquarters, Iraq Command, 
gth March, for Technical Staff Duties. 


PROMOTION IN THE GENERAL DuTIES Brancu.—After the list of 1st July, 1928, 
promotions to the ranks of Squadron Leader and Flight Lieutenant in the General 
Duties Branch will be made under a modified system. This scheme,’ while 
preserving in essence the principle of promotion by selection, seeks to regularise 
the selection by means of a system of antedates. These antedates, which are for 
promotion purposes purely, will be used to weight seniority so as to give earlier 
promotion to officers who have acquired certain specialist and other service 
qualifications, and to officers who are, on general grounds, recommended as 
exceptionally suitable. In addition to the recognised specialist qualifications 
(Engineering, Signals, etc.), qualifications which will receive recognition under the 
scheme are. those of flying instructor, graduate of a staff college, and interpreter 
in Eastern languages.. The maximum total antedate awarded to any one officer 
will be forty-eight months for a Flight Lieutenant and twenty-four months for a 
Flying Officer, No officer will be promoted unless he is within the zone of promotion, 
has passed the appropriate promotion examination, and is ‘otherwise eligible 
to be ‘selected, 

Fiyinc. Traininc,—During the périod 1st Januaty to 31st March, 1928, the 
following have completed courses of instruction at Flying Training Units :— 

Type of: Course. Officers. Airmen. 
C.F.S;(Refresher, .. . ;s a 4 ~ 
Ab initio ... e wie os 26 
Conversion .. me ane is I 
Refresher .. gis ale th 4 

The ‘‘ ab initio”’ flying training of naval officers attached to the Royal Air 
_Force was transferred from No. 1 Flying Training School, Netheravon, to the Royal 
Air Force Base, Leuchars, with effect from the 7th March, 1928. 


o 
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NAVAL CO-OPERATION. 
FLEET AIR ARM. 

The flights embarked in H.M.S. “‘ Furious’’ have been employed with the 
Atlantic Fleet during the Spring Cruise, and in exercises in conjunction with the 
Mediterranean Fleet during March. 

No. 443 (Composite) Flight, embarked in H.M.S. “ Furious,” was re-armed 
with a new type aircraft, the Fairey 3.F. (Fleet Spotter-Reconnaissance), before 
the ship sailed on the Spring Cruise. 

The flights embarked in H.M.S. “ Eagle” carried out exercises with the 
Mediterranean Fleet in conjunction with the Atlantic Fleet during March. 

No. 440 Flight embarked in H.M.S. “‘ Hermes’ was re-armed with the new 
Fairey 3.F. (Fleet Spotter-Reconnaissance) aircraft before that ship returned 
to the China Station in January last. R 

The flights embarked in H.M.S.s “ Argus” and “ Vindictive,’”” on the China 
Station, carried out such flying training and exercises as were possible in conjunction 
with flights ashore, during the period under review. 

(See also Navy Notes, p. 387.) 




















CoasSTAL RECONNAISSANCE UNITS. 
No. 480 Flight carried out the customary training and exercises with the 
Atlantic Fleet on passage down Channel for the Spring Cruise. 
No. 481 Flight at Malta has carried out the usual co-operation with Naval 
and Military units stationed there, and continued its normal routine of training 
and exercises. 











OVERSEAS COMMANDS. 


ADEN. 


ZEIDI AGGRESSION IN THE PROTECTORATE. 


In spite of the warnings issued to the Imam of Yemen recently, further trouble 
has occurred in the Aden Protectorate. On 8th February a force of Zeidis invaded 
the Koteibi and Alawi territories and succeeded in kidnapping the Alawi Sheikh 
and the uncle of the Sheikh of Koteibi, both of whom have treaty relations with 
the British Government and are under our protection. This raid: was in direct 
defiance of the warnings addressed to the Imam after the last raid perpetrated by 
his forces in the Mizja-Turan area during last September, and in consequence it 
was decided to take action against Kataba—the headquarters of the Zeidis in the 
Dala-Radfan area—and other Yemen towns. 

After the usual warning notices had been dropped on Kataba and the 
surrounding country, eleven aircraft of No. 8 (Bombing) Squadron commenced air 
action against Kataba on the 21st February. They were subjected to heavy rifle 
fire from the Zeidis, a camera in one of the machines being hit by a rifle bullet. 
Air action was continued during the two following days, and operations were 
then discontinued in order to ascertain their effect. 


As no steps were taken to return the captive Sheikhs, action was again resumed 
on 10th March against Kataba, Mafalis, and in certain areas where concentrations 
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of troops were reported. This continued intermittently until 25th March when 
the Governor of Taiz~-presumably with the Imam’s concurrence—asked the Sultan 
of Lahej for his intervention. The Sultan accordingly despatched an emissary 
to Taiz who, after discussing matters with the Governor of Taiz reported that the 
Imam had agreed to the immediate release of the captives and had asked for a truce 
of thirty days in order to arrive at a peaceful settlement. The emissary returned 
to Lahej on the 25th March, bringing with him the two captives, and a telegram 
from the Imam stating that he was prepared to send representatives to Mawiya 
to discuss matters with the representatives of His Majesty’s Government. A truce 
of thirty days was therefore granted from the 25th March, while negotiations for 
the preparation of a treaty between the Imam and His Majesty’s Government 
are in progress. This period of truce has since been extended, 


CAIRO-CAPE FLIGHT. 


A Royal Air Force flight of four Fairey 3.F. aircraft, under the command of 
Air Vice-Marshal Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., left Heliopolis on 1st March on the 
annual service training flight to Cape Town. While visiting Nairobi and Tabora 
on the outward journey co-operation with the King’s African Rifles was carried 
out and this will be repeated on the homeward journey. The Royal Air Force 
flight will be accompanied on its return journey from Pretoria to Khartoum by 
a flight of the South African Air Force. The combined flights will stay at Khartoum 
for six days and then resume their respective homeward journeys, the South 
African flight returning to Pretoria. The Royal Air Force flight is expected to 
arrive back at Heliopolis on 3rd May, and the South African flight at Pretoria 
on the following day. 


IRAQ. 


During the period under review further Akhwan raids into Iraq and Koweit 
territory have taken place, as a result of which air action has been necessary. 
In other districts the situation remains satisfactory. 


AKHWAN Rarps Into [IRAQ AND KowEIrT. 


As a result of the raids carried out into Iraq territory by the Akhwan—reported 
in last quarter's Notes—protests were made to Ibn Saud, who admitted that the 
raiders were acting in defiance of his authority. He was, therefore, informed that 
in order to inflict punishment on the raiders, and put a stop to further raiding, 
action would be taken against the offending tribes in Nejd territory. 

With this object in view a force composed of two squadrons of aircraft 
(Nos, 55 and 84 Bombing Squadrons) and four sections of the Armoured Car Wing 
was formed -on 8th January with headquarters at Ur, a supply column consisting 
of No. 70 Squadron (Victorias) and an M.T. detachment also being stationed at 
that place. The force was divided into two columns each consisting of one squadron 
and two armoured car sections, one operating from Nuqrat Salman, and the other 
from Busaiyah, both places being about 60 miles from the Nejd-Iraq frontier. 

Daily air reconnaissances were at once undertaken into Nejd territory and 
warning notices were dropped on all parties camped and grazing, ordering them 
to withdraw four days’ march south of the frontier, failing which they would: be 
subjected to air attack. On r8th January the armoured cars left: Nuqrat Salman 
and Busaiyah and formed advanced bases at Aqubba and Rukhaimiya respectively, 
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the latter place being situated in the neutral zone between Iraq and Nejd. These 
bases were then used by the aircraft and so enabled reconnaissances to be extended 
further into Nejd. This continued activity on the part of the aircraft had a marked 
effect in restoring the confidence of the Iraqi tribes, while the warnings to Nejd 
tribes were also effective in. moving them south of the frontier. At the end of a 
week the aircraft and armoured cars returned to Nugrat Salman and Busaiyah. 


On 28th January a party of Mutair estimated at 200 strong raided into Koweit 
in the region of Shiqat-ar-Rawaisat, 55 miles within the frontier. The raiders 
were pursued and engaged by ‘a Koweit force at Al Riqai, both sides suffering 
many casualties. 

On the following day the raiders were located in Nejd territory to the north 
of Hafar by aircraft from Busaiyah. Air action was taken and the raiders were 
dispersed. Touch was again established with the raiders south of Hafar on the 
following day and they were again subjected to air action, once by the machines 
of the Nugrat Salman column and later by those of the Busaiyah column. 


During these attacks two aircraft were forced to land, but the crew in each 
case were rescued under fire. One of the aircraft was salved later. Reconnaissances 
were continued on 31st January, but no further signs of the raiders. were seen. 
During the two weeks following further reconnaissances were restricted owing to 
adverse weather conditions. During this time the Mutair, in order to replenish 
their supplies, had applied to Koweit for stores, but had been refused. This action 
was resented, and it soon became evident that further raids would be made. 
The Busaiyah column therefore again moved forward to the advanced base at 
Rukhaimiya. 

On 19th February a party of Mutair numbering about 2,000 and led by 
Azaiyiz, son of Feisal ad Dawish, carried out a raid on Iraq and Koweit tribes 
camped around Jarishan on the Iraq-Koweit border. The raiders were located 
by aircraft near Jarishan and Al Riqai and subjected to air action. Action was 
continued on the following day against the retreating raiders between Al Musanna 
and the Koweit boundary. 

On the 24th February, the aircraft located the raiders’ camp 20 miles 
north-west of Safa in Nejd territory. The camp was subjected to air action with 
successful results, The aircraft then proceeded to Safa, which consists of one mud 
fort and about ten mud houses, against which successful action was taken. 
All the aircraft returned to their base without incident. 

During the attack on the raiders on the 20th February, one machine was brought 
down by hostile rifle fire, the pilot being killed. In case of further raids against 
Koweit by the Akhwan, one flight of aircraft and one section of armoured cars 
have been stationed at Koweit to aid in its defence. No further raids have, 
however, taken place, and further activity has been confined to daily reconnaissances, 
but no raiding parties have been seen. 


THE FAR EAST. 


_ The four “ Southampton’’ flying boats of the Far East flight arrived at 
Singapore at the end of February, and thus completed the first stage of their travels, 
They are due to leave Singapore on 21st May, flying via the Dutch East Indies 
and the west coast of Australia to Melbourne. After an interval at Melbourne it is 
intended that. the flying boats shall return to Singapore via the east coast of 
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Australia. The Royal Australian Air Force propose to furnish a detachment of 
two flying boats, to accompany the Far East flight over a considerable proportion 
of their journey. 


AVIATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AFGHANISTAN, 


A party of twenty-five Afghan youths left Afghanistan in February for Italy, 
where they are to undergo a course of training as pilots for the Afghan Air Force. 

A number of Afghan pilots recently trained in Russia have now returned to 
Afghanistan. 

On Saturday, 17th March, the King of Afghanistan inspected No. 1 School 
of Technical Training. (Apprentices) at Halton... In the afternoon he proceeded 
to Hendon, where he witnessed a special Royal Air Force Display. 


FRANCE. 


Miuirary AIR SERVICE. 


GENERAL.—Three laws have recently been passed, which have a direct influence 
on the Military Air Service ; these are :—- 
La loi sur l’Organisation générale de 1’Armée. 
La loi relatif au recrutement de l’Armée. 
La loi relatif a la Constitution des cadres et effectifs de l’Armée. 


Of these thé last riamed is the most important, in that it allows the number 
of squadrons to be variable instead ‘of fixed. This figure may of course as easily 
be reduced as augmented, and is determined by Decree. The strength aimed at 
at present is 136 squadrons, an increase of four squadrons. over the number that 
have been in existence for.the past few years. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO FLYING PERSONNEL.—The following order has ‘recently been 
promulgated :— 

In order to avoid serious accidents which may arise in multi-engined aircraft, 
where there is a front gunner’s or observer’s position in front of the line of the 
engines, this position is not to be occupied in any circumstances when the airctaft 

is landing or taking off. 

UnirorM.—Although khaki has been adopted by the War inti as the 
new colour for the Army uniform, it is believed that the Military Air Service is to 
retain its present very distinctive uniform of dark blue. 


NAvAL AIR. SERVICE. 

Units.—It has been reported that the squadron of Jupiter-Goliath twin-engined 
aircraft that has been operating in Morocco since the Riffi war has. been transferred 
to the Military Air Service, with the exception of the personnel, who have returned 
to France. 

Lone Distance FLicuts.—It is intended that Naval Air Service personnel 
will carry out flights on specially prepared twin-engined flying boats during 1928, 
one to Indo-China, and one to the United States. _ It is not decided yet whether 
the latter flight will be via the Azores or via Ireland. 
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GERMANY. 


GERMAN AVIATION EstimATEs.—The following items in respect of Civil Aviation 
are included in the Reich Appropriations for 1928-29. In addition to the sums 
voted by the German Government, the various States, Municipalities, etc., will, 
no doubt, as heretofore, make considerable appropriations for the development 


of internal air lines, aerodromes, etc. :— 
Reich Marks, 


Service. 

Aerodrome W/T. Stations 

Exhibitions, competition prizes and preparations for competi 
tions, in connection with Air seaamauns és . 

Meteorological Services .. 

Scientific development and adivance in ‘general efficiency in 
connection with Air Transport 

Expenses in connection with the Adlershof “Experimental 
Station ai 

Air Transport Companies ‘operating regular public services .. 

Appliances increasing safety of flight and for production of 
maps 

Furthering the glider and light aeroplane movement and for 
furthering the training of professional flying personnel 

Contribution towards the Aero-Dynamics Experimental 


Establishment at Gottingen 
Contribution towards the maintenance of. f permanent exhibition 


of aircraft 


Total Reich Marks 
or approximately 


1928-29. 
1,067,895 


2,000,000 
1,800,000 


19,500,000 


1,500,000 
20,165,000 


1,700,000 
4,650,000 
150,000 


1,500 


5215341395 


£2,620,000 





Tue DorNIER HyPER-WaL.—Numerous reports have appeared in the English 
and Continental Press during the past year with regard to a new giant flying-boat 
which the Dornier Works of Germany have under construction. Although 
apparently modelled on the Wal and Super-Wal types, the ‘‘ Hyper-Wal’”’ will 
embody several startling new features, the most outstanding of which is perhaps 
its power system, which, it is said, will consist of twelve engines developing a total 
of 6,000 horse-power. 

The first of these huge flying-boats (which will accommodate some 50-60 persons) 
is expected to be ready towards the end of 1928, and will probably be used for 
inaugurating a trans-Atlantic Air Service. 


ITALY. 

ALTITUDE REcorD.—It is stated in the Italian Press that on 23rd December, 
1927, at Turin, the Italian airman, Donati, beat the world’s altitude record by 
climbing to 12,000 metres (39,370 ft.) in an all-metal monoplane, the Ansaldo 
Dewoitine A.C.3. with 600 h.p. Romeo-Jupiter engine. No official confirmation 
has been received. 

Arr SPEED REcorD.—It isconfirmed that Major de Bernardi set up a new world’s 
air speed record on 30th Match, 1928, flying over a three-kilometre course at the 
Lido. It is announced that his average speed was 512.776 kilometres (3184 miles) 
an hour. The previous record, which he himself created last November over the 
same course, being 479.290 kilometres (296.94 miles) an hour. 
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Major de Bernardi’s machine on both occasions was a Macchi 52 seaplane with 
a Fiat A.S.3. engine. 


JAPAN. 


The Gloster ‘“‘ Gambit’ won the competition for deck-landing single-seater 
fighters, held last October by the Japanese Navy, and which was reported in these 
Notes for last quarter. 

The Navy Department has earmarked in the estimates for 1928-29 the sum 
of 2} million yen for accelerating the establishment of new bases and will present 
it to the Diet at this session. This expenditure is to be used chiefly for the 
purchasing of land and construction of buildings required for a new base which 
is to be established at Tokyo Bay. 

Since last spring the Japanese Navy have been experimenting with aircraft 
for use in submarines. Although no details are available, it is believed that these 
experiments have met with a fair measure of success. 


SOVIET UNION. 


Crvit Arr Rovtrs.—Civil air routes in Russia are at present operated by three 
companies—‘‘ Dobroliot,”” ‘‘ Ukrvozdukhput’”’ and “ Deruluft,” the first two 
being all-Russian and the last a mixed German-Russian company. 


‘‘ Deruluft ’’ maintains a regular service along the route Moscow-KG6nigsberg- 
Berlin and is reported to be planning a new line Leningrad-Reval-Riga. It is 
apparently intended, if the Leningrad-Riga route materialises, to operate the 
Moscow-Berlin route via Riga and Kénigsberg—the two lines thus joining at Riga. 
It is also hoped to cover part of the distance by night. 


‘‘ Ukrvozdukhput ”’ operates the line Moscow-Kharkov-Rostov-Baku and has 
recently obtained, in conjunction with Junkers, the concession to extend this line 
into Persia as far as Teheran. There is also a scheme afoot to operate an air route 
from Moscow via Kharkov and Sevastopol, across the Black Sea to Constantinople. 


“ Dobroliot ” operates mainly in Central Asia, where, in addition to various 
routes in Russian Turkestan, it has opened a line from Tashkent via Termez to 
Kabul. In Siberia, “‘ Dobroliot”’ is operating a line from Verkhne Udinsk, on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway to Urga in Mongolia. This line is stated to be the 
first link in an intended Moscow-Pekin air route, the Moscow-Urga section of which 
is scheduled to be commenced this year. 


Air communication between Moscow and Tashkent is possible by two routes, via 
Baku and the Caspian ; or via Samara. 

It will thus be seen that communication by air exists between Berlin and 
Teheran, and is possible between Berlin and Afghanistan—both via Russia. It is 
estimated that the air mail from Teheran to London via Russia would take 
five days. 

It has been stated recently in the Russian Press that all three air traffic 
companies are to be amalgamated. 
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SPAIN. 


Non-Stop FiicHt To SPANISH GUINEA.—The Government has. authorised 
a non-stop flight from Seville to Bata (Spanish Guinea) by Commandante Barberan. 
The S.S. “‘ San Carlos” has left Cadiz for Fernando Po carrying material for 
the flight. 


UNITED ‘STATES OF AMERICA. 


U.S. AIR SERVICES AND CIviIL AVIATION ESTIMATES: (1928-29). 


Some explanation is desirable as to the meaning of the terms “ direct” and 
“‘ indirect ” as applied to the estimates of the U.S. Air Services. Direct estimates 
are voted by Congress for definite expenditure on the Air Services as such. » Indirect 
estimates comprise the amounts allotted by Congress to the Army and Navy for 
expenditure, on behalf of the Air Services, on matters such as barracks, clothing, 
and other items of a more general nature. 


Army Arr Corps.—The U.S. Army Air Corps estimates from a direct source 
have recently been passed by the House of Representatives and the Senate, and 
amount to a total of £4,969,712, which shows an increase of approximately £849,194 
over the appropriations for the current fiscal year. 


Included in this total is a sum amounting to {2,452,490 for the purchase of 
new aircraft and equipment for the Regular Army Air Corps. An appropriation 
from National Guard and Organized Reserve funds is to be allotted to the Chief 
of the Air Corps for the purchase of aircraft for the use of personnel of those 
organizations. The sum total which will be available for new aircraft will therefore 
be as follows :— 

Regular Army Air Corps a ap -- £2,452,4901 
National Guard Units .. a és #8 106,857 
Organized Reserves... a Sa Se 38,817 


Total zo e% -. £2,598,164 


This total shows an increase over the present fiscal year of £97,488, and allows 
for the purchase of 475 aircraft. 

In addition to the direct. estimates, those from an indirect source plus the 
cost of surplus war stock must be taken into account before the actual cost of the 
Air Corps can be arrived at. Although these totals will not be available until 
the close of the fiscal year it is estimated that the following amounts will be 
expended on behalf of the Air Corps :— 

Indirect source (estimated only) 0 --  £3,760,000 
Surplus war stock A os a 1,400,000 


Total .. => +. ~ £5,160,000 


The total appropriations from all sources covering Regular Air Corps, National 
Guard and Organized Reserve aviation activities may amount to approximately 
£10,129,712 for the fiscal year 1928-29. 


1 Of this sum {1,000,000 is to be available over a period of two years if necessary. 
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' Navy Atr SERVICE, INCLUDING MARINE CorPs,—Direct éstimates ‘for the 
U.S. Navy including Navy and Marine Corps Air Services have only recently been 
presented before the House of Representatives and have yet to be passed through 
the Senate and Congress. The position with — to the Air Services is as 
follows :— 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1928-29, as they now stand, amount to a total 
of £6,488,712, which shows an increase of {2,428,712 over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. All sub-headings of the estimates show’an increase over 
those for 1927-28, the chief items being as follows :— 

Maintenance and operation ~ a os £285,000 increase. 
New aircraft es! bie pat ae oi 392,600 
Contracts, new aircraft . “as oe 1,076,000 
Rigid Airship loteniisdinciieiittl of cbiiatiwctieia) 320,000 


Approximately 300 new aircraft are to be purchased, or contracted for, during 
the fiscal year, and a sum of £3,277,000 is included in the estimates for this purpose. 
This total shows an increase of £496,600 over the money set aside for purchase 
of aircraft during 1927-28, and also includes {2,000,000 contract authorization. 


As in the case of the Army Air Corps, the total expenditure from indirect 
sources will not be known until the end of the fiscal year, but may amount to 
£2,400,000. 

Provided no amendments are made by the Senate and Congress the total 
appropriations covering all Naval and Marine Corps aviation activities may amount 
to £8,888,702. 


Civit AVIATION, 


The following amounts represent the present position with regard to estimates 

of the various government departments :— 
Department of Agriculture .. ee ie £15,000 
National Advisory Committee. for jecebictled Ne ei 120,000 
Department of Commerce es es os in yt 877,370 
Post Office Department aS ge we re ei 1,200,000. 


Total estimates covering civil aviation amount to approximately {2,212,370. 


CoLONEL LINDBERGH’S FURTHER LONG DISTANCE FLicuts.—Airy Tour of 
United States.—Between 20th July, 1927, and 23rd October, 1927, Colonel Lindbergh 
flew on an air tour of the United States, covering 22,350 miles in 260 hours flying 
time. He visited eighty-two towns and was only once late in arriving at a stop, 
due on this occasion to his meeting fog. He was accompanied for over 20,000 miles 
by another aeroplane provided by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Air Tour of Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies 
A further series of flights, totalling over 9,000 miles, was made by Colonel Lindbergh 
during the period 14th December, 1927, to 13th February, 1928, this tour taking 
him to Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, and the West Indies. 

. On both these tours Colonel Lindbergh used the Ryan monoplane “ Spirit 
of St. Louis ” in which he accomplished his trans-Atlantic flight from New York 
to Paris. Since he first took over this aeroplane from the manufacturers at 
San Diego, California, he has flown approximately 42,000 miles and his flying time 
in it is now over 400 hours. 
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COMMANDER RICHARD E. Byrp—SoutH PoLre Fiicut.—Commander Byrd, 
who successfully flew over the North Pole in May, 1926, will leave New York in 
September next with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, on board the ‘‘ Samson,” 
a ship of 515 tons. It is planned to use aircraft for exploration, freight-carrying 
and communication purposes, and the air equipment of the expedition will consist 
of one 3-engined Fokker monoplane; similar to that used on the North Pole Flight ; 
one single-engined Bellanca monoplane ; and a third aeroplane of make and type 
yet to be decided. The main purpose of the expedition is, of course, a flight over 
the South Pole, but other exploration flights will be attempted. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ R.100.”—The hull structure of ‘‘ R.100,”" which is being manufactured by 
the Airship Guarantee Company at Howden, is now complete; the gasbags have 
been manufactured, as has the greater part of the outer cover ; and the equipment 
of the passenger quarters is now in hand. There remains the fitting of the outer 
cover, the completion of the engine and control cars, the fitting of the fins and 
control surfaces, together with the installation of the controls, fuel and ballast 
system, gas valves, mooring gear and similar items. The fitting of the outer 
cover and preliminary trials of the engines in the first engine car will begin shortly. 
The power plant will consist of six Rolls Royce Condor engines. 


“ R.ror.”—The main girder work for “ R.tor”’ (which is being built at the 
Royal Airship Works at Cardington) is being manufactured by Messrs. Boulton & 
Paul, Ltd., of Norwich. Certain difficulties arising out of the novelty of the design 
have caused delay, but manufacture -is now approximately 60 per cent. complete, 
the assembly of main components is in hand, and good progress has been made 
with the minor components such as control and power cars, which are being 
manufactured at Cardington. A feature of the design is that much of the installation 
of fuel and ballast tanks, gangways and similar equipment can be carried out on 
the ground before the transverse frames are erected in position. Full advantage 
is being taken of this in order to minimise the amount of work to-be done aloft 
in the shed. A new type of heavy oil compression ignition engine has been 
developed by Messrs. Beardmore to serve as power plant for this airship. 


DoMINION AND COLONIAL: MoorinG TowErs.—At the Imperial Conference of 
1926, H.M. Governments in Canada and South Africa each undertook to erect 
a mooring tower base to enable demonstration flights to be carried out by the 
two new airships to their respective territories. Representatives of the airship, 
meteorological, and works staff of the Air Ministry were accordingly sent to assist 
the Governments of Canada and South Africa with regard to the selection: of 
suitable sites. A site for the purpose has been acquired by the Canadian 
Government near Montreal and a decision will shortly be made by the South 
African Government with regard to a site in South Africa. 

At the request of H.M. Governments in Australia and New Zealand, the mission 
which visited South Africa proceeded to these Dominions and carried out similar 
investigations, with a view to future development. Opportunity was also taken 
of the journey to South Africa and Australia to inspect possible sites for intermediate 
bases in West and East Africa, Ceylon and other Crown Colonies. 

AUSTRALIAN AIRSHIP BasE.—In Australia the Commonwealth Government 
has decided to acquire the land necessary for setting up the first airship base in 
that country in anticipation of future developments, and also to extend its 
meteorological services to meet the possible requirements of such operations in 
the future. The Government of New Zealand is making arrangements for a similar 
extension of its meteorological services. 
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OTHER PROGRESS.—Good progress has been maintained with the various works 
services at home and overseas. The erection of a second shed at the Royal 
Airship Works, Cardington, which was recommended by the Imperial Conference, 
1926, was begun in July last, and should be completed in readiness for the flying 
trials of the two new airships. The mooring-tower base at Ismailia, Egypt, is 
complete, and operational trials of the mooring-tower gear have recently been 
carried out satisfactorily, a kite balloon being flown at the mast-head for the 
purpose. Work on the Indian base at Karachi is well forward, and the construction 
of the airship shed there should be completed by the early summer of 1928. 


GERMANY. 


The German Zeppelin “ L.Z.127,’’ details of which have already appeared in 
this JOURNAL, is pow nearing completion and is expected to be ready in the summer. 
The present intention, apparently, is to use this airship as a, demonstration craft, 
and a series of trial flights, including a trans-Atlantic crossing, are contemplated. 


One of the most novel features of the “ L.Z.127 ’’ is the employment of gas fuel 
of approximately the same specific gravity as air, in, lieu of petrol. Other 
particulars of the airship are as follows :— 

Length :. 770 ft. Maximum Diameter : roo ft. 
Height (overall).: 110 ft. Cubic capacity : 3,708,600 cubic feet. 
Engines: Five 550 h.p. Maybach. Range: 6,000 miles approximately. 
Crew: 26, Passengers : 20. 

Pay-load : 15 tons. 


ITALY. 


AIRSHIPS ALLOTTED TO THE Navy.—tThe following airships are definitely allotted 
to the Navy, and. are under complete naval control, except that the personnel can 
be changed at will by the Air authorities: “ Esperia,” ‘‘ P.M.,’’ N.4,” “ M.R.1.’ 

GENERAL NoBILE’s PoLar FLiGHT.—General Nobile started his new Polar Flight 
in April, when he left Milan. On 6th. May, the airship “ Italia’’ arrived at 
Spitzbergen, the base from which the Arctic flights will be made. The airship is 
being assisted by the ‘‘ Citta de Milano,” a vessel of the Italian Navy usually 
employed in cable-laying, but which has been fitted out to take part in the 
expedition, and proceeded to Spitzbergen. 

The expedition is being entirely devoted to scientific research, and General 
Nobile plans to spend several weeks in the Arctic zone studying climatic conditions, 
prevalent winds and other phenomena, and to charting of certain land areas north 
of Russia and Siberia. 


JAPAN. 


In last quarter's Notes, it was reported that the Japanese had decided to build 
a semi-rigid airship to replace the ‘‘ N.3.”.- The work of making its gasbag, frames 
and gondola has been entrusted to various firms. The design will be very similar 
to the “‘ N.3.”" It is unlikely thatthe work will be completed before September 
at the earliest. ; 
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UNITED STATES. 


LANDING TRIAL ON AIRCRAFT CARRIER AT SEA.—On 27th January, 1928, the 
“Los Angeles ’’ accomplished a successful “ landing ’”’ on the flying deck of the 
new aircraft carrier U.S,S; “‘ Saratoga,’’ whilst the latter was at sea, The carrier 
headed into the wind at 15 knots, and the ‘“‘ Los Angeles ” on approaching dropped 
ropes and was pulled down to the deck. Fuel, water, supplies and passengers 
were transferred, and the airship. then resumed its flight, the whole operation 
having taken about an hour. 


FLIGHT TO PANAMA CANAL ZONE AND Return. ~sBetweeit 26th Pektdiry and 
znd March, 1928, the ‘‘ Los Angeles *’ carried out a round trip from Lakehurst, N.J., 
to the Canal Zone and back via Cuba. Her itinerary was as follows::— 


26th February. Left. Lakehurst, N.J., 6.15 a.m. 
27th February. Arr. France Field, Colon, P.C.Z., 10.50 p.m., and moored 
for the night to a portable mooring mast. 
28th February. Left France Field, 10.15 a.m. 
29th February. Arr. Guacanayabo Bay, Cuba, 1.05 p.m., and moored for 
the night to the mooring mast on U.S.S. “ Pato 
1st March. Left Guacanayabo, 10.43 a.m. 
2nd March. Arr. Lakehurst, N.J., 11.30 p.m. 


The distances traversed are given as :— 
Lakehurst to France Field .. i +s 2,265 miles. 


France Field to Guacanayabo pe i! 800 __,, 
Guacanayabo to Lakehurst os “ie 1,400. ,, 


On arrival at Lakehurst at 11.30 p.m. on 2nd March, it was found that weather 
conditions were unsuitable for the airship to be landed, and heavy winds caused 


her to break her mooring cable in an attempt to anchor to the Lakehurst mooring 
mast. The ‘‘ Los Angeles’’ circled the field till approximately 7.0 a.m. on 
3rd March, when she was brought down successfully, the weather having abated. 
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GENERAL. 


The Persian Gulf: An Historical Sketch from the Earliest Times to the 
of the Twentieth Century. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold 
Wilson, K.C.LE., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O. Foreword by The Right Hon. 

L. S. Amery, P.C. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press). 25s. 


Coming from the pen of Sir Arnold Wilson, who has an intimate knowledge of 
his subject and realises that the study of the past may be even more profitable 
than the disclosure of new and startling facts, this book is exceedingly welcome. 
Not only does the author give a clear and well documented history of the Persian 
Gulf throughout the ages, but he deals with all the more important local questions 
(such as piracy and the slave trade), which have from time to time brought that 
region before the public eye. Specially interesting are the sections dealing with 
the growth of British influence and the development of the Arab principalities. 
To those interested in the affairs of Kuwait, Bahrain and Muscat the description 
given in this book should provide a solid and accurate foundation on which to 
build, while the whole work should prove invaluable to those British officials who 
are taking up duties in the Gulf for the first time. 

Unfortunately, Sir Arnold Wilson’s official connection with the Persian Gulf 
precludes him from writing on contemporary history, and for this reason an account 
of the part played by this area in the affairs of the Middle East to-day is conspicuous 
by its absence. But the background is fully covered in a way which should prove 
most useful in helping the student to understand such problems as arise at the 
present time. 

There is a tendency nowadays to ignore the fact that history has a great influence 
on the present and the future; and here we receive a gentle reminder that, in 
order to understand the political influences at work in this important and rather 
complicated corner of the East, it is essential to know what has gone before. 

This volume is very complete. It contains a Summary of Scientific Research 
and a full bibliography, besides a good selection of illustrations and a first class map. 


NAVAL. 


Sir John Hawkins ; The Time and the Man. By James A. Williamson. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). 20s. 


It is certainly strange that Drake’s historic compeer of the Elizabethan Navy 
should have had to wait for three hundred and thirty odd years for an adequate 
and authoritative biography. It has long been wanted. On the strength of his 
career as an eminent sea-officer, Hawkins has an undoubted right to be reckoned 
among the “ Makers of the Empire.’’ Justice to him has been done at last with 
a plainly set out record of his services to England, whereby a notable gap in our 
knowledge of naval history is well and satisfactorily filled. Dr. Williamson’s 
sub-title “‘ The Time and the Man” gives in five words the scope of the book. 
And the opening sentence of his preface epitomises its purport: ‘“‘ to reveal the 
character, influence and achievements of a great Englishman in their relation to 
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the outlook and problems of his time’’;- As in the case of all the previous works on 
sea problems of the Tudor era by the distinguished author, the present book is 
sound in its statements and judgments and is completely documented and annotated. 
Every available source of original information dealing with the Navy and seafaring 
matters between Elizabeth’s accession in 1558 and the death of Hawkins in 1595, 
seven years after the defeat of the Armada, has been explored, critically examined 
and laid under contributions: Hakluyt, the State Papers, the Admiralty Court 
Records, the Cotton and Lansdowne MS collections, and so on. Contemporary 
illustrations not hitherto reproduced and maps are given, and, what is virtually 
important, there is a full and sufficient index. 


The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker. By H. S. Vaughan. 
(London; Cassell & Co.). 10s. 6d. 

Commodore Walker sailed the seas in the golden days of privateering, and was 
a king of privateers. His adventures, written by some admiring devotee, were 
first published in 1760, and are now reprinted in ‘‘ The Seafarers’ Library,’ with 
an illuminating introduction and Notes by Mr. H. S. Vaughan. If the seafarer 
can find nothing to his taste here, then he is only one of those who travel in 
luxurious liners, for every true seaman cannot fail to be captivated by the Com- 
modore. He is a man of infinite resource, always ready to dress up his handspikes 
in Marine uniforms, or by other picturesque means to convince the enemy of his 
superior strength, He is a man of humanity, treating his prisoners with a courtesy 
that would disgust any budding privateer of tender years. He is a man of great 
tact, handling his sometimes unruly, but always lovable, crews with irresistible 
skill. He even carries with him a permanent orchestra! Nor must the narrator 
be forgotten as responsible for much of the book’s charm. He has an honest, 
straight-forward style, enlivened by some descriptive ability and a naive sense 
of humour that enables him to tell many good stories with point. Altogether a 
delightful book, and one parts with Commodore Walker convinced that the Royal 


Navy missed a great sailor. . 


The English Navy in the Revolution of 1688. By Edward B. Powley. 
(Cambridge University Press). 1928. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Powley has presented future historians of the Revolution with facts that 
will leave them no excuse for overlooking the part played by the Navy during 
that crisis. 

James II had in readiness a fleet, loyally commanded by Lord Dartmouth, 
sufficiently large to oppose William, hampered as he was with transports and 
faced with the problems of a disembarkation. That the Dutch ever passed through 
the Straits unmolested was due to the English Admiral’s choice of the Gunfleet as 
the base from which to conduct his operations, for wind and tide prevented him 
from getting to sea in time to challenge the invader. Even so all was not lost 
but for the constantly hostile wind that doffed the persistent attempts of Lord 
Dartmouth to come up with his enemy. Mr. Powley’s conclusions are, in a word, 
that William’s effort was a ‘‘ colossal gamble,” and that Dartmouth experienced 
the worst of luck; but the reader is left to wonder whether, even if wind and tide 
had consistently favoured him, all the English Commander’s determination would 
have availed him much, in view of the disloyalty ‘of some of his Captains, to whose 
influence even the choice of the Gunfleet is possibly traceable. 

‘ Mr. Powley’s style is not lively, and he overloads his narrative with irrelevan- 
cies, but his work is valuable. 
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History of the Great War. Military Operations in Egypt and Palestine : 
From the Outbreak of War to June, 1917. (With Maps). Com- 
piled by Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. ; 
and Captain Cyril Falls. (H.M. Stationery Office). 18s. 

The operations in Egypt and Palestine are to be described in two volumes. 
The first volume, now published, is concerned with the defence of Egypt, including 
the second battle of Gaza and certain connected operations. The latter opera- 
tions, necessitated by the risings of the Senussi, of the tribesmen of the Western 
Oases and of the province of Darfur, added greatly to the anxieties of the command. 
Their successful issue was to the credit of the troops who were for the most part 
inadequately trained and totally inexperienced in the type of warfare which they 
were called on to carry out. An interesting account of the position of Islam as a 
religious and temporal power prefaces the story of the Arab Revolt, and of the 
campaign by the Arabs against the Turks in the Hejaz up to the capture of Agaba 
in July, 1917. The limited operations of the Aden Force against the Turkish 
division from the Yemen are also described. The military reader will turn with 
interest to the official comments on the measures first taken to safeguard the 
Canal, and on the causes of the failure of the second battle of Gaza. It may well 
be that he will not be quite satisfied with the arguments produced on behalf of so 
passive a defence as was exhibited on the Canal. Criticism of the second failure 
at Gaza is in reality criticism of the War Cabinet at home for urging Sir A. Murray 
on to action with resources which he had repeatedly said would be inadequate. 
The combination of circumstances which brought about failure at the first battle 
of Gaza when success had in fact been achieved may rightly be attributed to the 
fortune of war. Similar situations had arisen both at Magdhaba and Rafah, but 
the smaller fields of action had allowed the commander to realize the change in 
the situation in time to cancel orders already issued for withdrawal. 

This volume thus covers the period in which Egypt was the base, first for the 
Gallipoli campaign and then for the organization of the Imperial Strategic Reserve. 
The immense amount of work which had thereby to be shouldered by those from 
time to time responsible in Egypt must be read to be appreciated. Apparently 
until Sir A. Murray was given the unified command in March, 1916, there were 
no less than three independent commands in a theatre comparatively small. 
Space forbids reference to the political considerations with which the military 
commanders had to deal in addition to their functions of commanding and 
administering an army in the field, but the reader will find the situations of great 
interest. The whole story is a lasting testimony to the fortitude and adaptability 
of the troops, composed almost entirely of British Territorials and Yeomen, and 
of Anzac horsemen, no less than to the foresight of Sir A. Murray in insisting on 
a standard gauge railway and a twelve-inch pipe line, and to the ability of the 
engineer services. Tribute is also paid to the ability of the enemy leaders, 
particularly of Kress-von Kressenstein, in organizing the first attack on the Canal 
and the attack on Romani. 


A Study of the Strategy and Tactics of The Waterloo Campaign illustrat- 
ing the Principles of War. By “Tacitus.” (London: Hugh Rees, 
Ltd.). 1927. 4s. 

Although aspiring to be no more than a short cut to success in. a promotion 
examination, this book may prove of value to many students of this campaign. 
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The historical detail is kept down to a minimum, whilst the portion explanatory 
of the principles at issue is adequate and concise. There are samples of questions, 
an imaginary appreciation, etc.—all to the point. 


Soldiering in India, 1764-1787. Edited by William Charles Macpherson, 
C.S.I. (Blackwood & Sons, Ltd.), 15s. 

There are certain well-known books—most of which Mr. Macpherson mentions 
in his preface, and to which might be added the Diary of William Hickey—which 
tell us a good deal about social life in India in the days of Clive and Warren 
Hastings; but from: comparatively’ few of these do we learn much ‘about the 
soldiers of those days, of the remarkable things achieved with scanty and indifferent 
materials, often by comparatively junior officers of the Honourable East. India 
Company’s Army. This book seems to supply something of a want; it contains 
copious extracts from the letters and journals’ of two‘of the editor’s ancestors, 
who served in India between 1764 and 1787, years during which, if our early struggles 
had been successfully overcome, there was much work of consolidation to be done. 

Of the two soldiers whose services are here recorded, one, Alan Macpherson, 
had served previously in America in the ranks of the Black Watch, was at 
Ticonderoga with Abercromby and at Montreal with Amherst. In India both 
Alan and John Macpherson had their full share of all the marching and fighting 
of the period mentioned in the title of this book, being engaged in Oudb in the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas and serving also in the Rohilla Campaign of 7774, 
of which we read so much in the pages of Macaulay. Indeed both these officers 
were concerned in very many of the events which took place in those early and 
stormy days ; weread many names which have come down to us-—-Warren Hastings, 
General John Clavering, Sir Robert Fletcher, Colonel Champion, Major Fullarton 
and others ; and it isinteresting to find a contemporary account of those happenings 
at Benares, when the disaffection of Raja Chit Singh placed the Governor-General 
in a position of very serious danger. 

This book may specially be commended for the light it throws upon contemporary 
military life in India, and for the information afforded on certain points of interior 
economy of regiments and distribution of troops, not to be found elsewhere. 


Journal of William Amherst in America, 1758-1760. Edited with an 
Introduction by John Clarence Webster. (Printed by Butler & Tanner, 
Ltd., Frome and London.) 1927. 

This journal was first discovered by the late Lord Amherst among his family 
papers three years ago. It is full of interest to the student of the period and 
contains a remarkable account of the Siege of Louisburg in 1769. It has been 
privately printed. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Lee. Being the Papers of Colonel Charles Marshall, 
sometime Aide-Camp, Military Secretary and Assistant Adjutant 
General on the Staff of Robert E. Lee, 1862-1865. Edited. by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company). 

To students of:the American War of Secession in particular this book should 
have an absorbing interest ; but, beyond ‘these, all military students should find 
much that is instructive and useful. It depicts from within what went on behind 
the scenes at G.H.Q. of the Confederate Army, being the private papers of an 
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officer who filled the post of Military Secretary to General Lee at the most critical 
periods of the American Civil War. The vitally important Gettysburg Campaign 
is fully described in particular. The final episode in a private house at Appomattox 
when General Lee personally surrendered to General Grant, vividly related by 
Colonel Marshall who was throughout during the fateful interview at Lee’s elbow, 
fitly closes the narrative. Major-General Maurice’s editorial notes and comments 
add greatly to the value of the book, which is well-equipped with maps and 
well indexed. 


List of the Officers of the Bengal Army, 1758-1834. Alphabetically 
arranged and annotated with Biographical and Genealogical Notices by 
Major V. C. P. Hodson. Part II. (London: Constable & Co.). 1928. 
£1 Is. 

This second volume of an admirable work of reference covers the names falling 
under D to K—both inclusive. The information contained in this book appears 
to be complete and carefully collected; the manner of presentation is highly 
condensed, but is nevertheless clear and practical. 


British Legion Journal. The Earl Haig Souvenir Book. (Published by 
the British Legion, 26, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1) 5s. 

The British Legion for the March number of its Journal has brought out an 
illustrated memorial booklet to Earl Haig. This takes the shape of a series of 
contributions dealing with the various phases of the late Field-Marshal’s life and 
work from various pens: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, King Albert of Belgium, 


Marshal Joffre and Foch, in addition to a score of our own best-known soldiers 
of the Great War and a few civilians. A remarkable and well got up production 
has resulted which should appeal to every officer who fought under Earl Haig. 


Combats au Maroc, 1925-26. By Capitaine C. Damidaux. Préface du général 
Boichut. (Paris: Berger-Levrault.) 1928. 12 fr. 

This book deals with the final defeat of Abd-el-Krim and the subjection of the 
Taza area. This constitutes perhaps the most interesting period of the French 
campaign in Morocco. The object of the book is to provide teaching for officers— 
or at least such as are unaccustomed to “ hill fighting ’—in this difficult branch 
of the soldier’s art. It is, consequently, a book which may well be recommended 
to British officers who are interested in frontier problems. Some of the deductions 
may be familiar to them, but the references to the use and limitations of armoured 
vehicles in this nature of country show that the book is thoroughly up-to-date 
and written by a true expert in the subject. General Boichut, a successful 
commander in this war, has provided the preface. 


Deutsch-Englisches—Englisch-Deutsches— Militarwérterbuch. Bearbeitet 
von Studienrat Kurt Hilmar Eitzen. (Verlag Offene Worte, Berlin.) 

1928. 8 Reichsmarken. (German-English Dictionary by FEitzen.) 
This little book should assist all who attempt to read German military literature. 
The English is correct and good; the author is an Oxonian. The defect of the 
work, to the English reader at least, lies in the fact that it has been compiled 
solely from the German point of view. Although there is a long table of English 
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military abbreviations—in which regimental nick-names are included, as well as 
war words, such as “ napoo,” with their German equivalents—there is no 
corresponding list of German abbreviations. The author, by the way, uses M.G. 
as designating the Order of St. Michael and St. George! Still, in the main it is 
remarkably free from error, and serviceable. 


AIR FORCE, 


All the World’s Aircraft, 1927. Edited by C. G. Grey. (Published by Sampson 
Low.) £2 2s. 

** All the World’s Aircraft ”’ is that unusual thing, an interesting reference work. 
This year it is as well produced as during the sixteen former years during which it 
has appeared, while it is much more complete. When once one has started to dive 
into its contents it is difficult to stop. There are so many facts about aircraft, 
about aeronautical progress at home and abroad, about airships and aero-engines 
that ought to be studied and that can be studied in this volume without fatigue. 

And a high standard of accuracy is maintained throughout. In a former issue 
the present reviewer detected a few slips in the conversions of kilometres per hour 
to miles per hour, but no such errors could be discovered in this edition. And the 
fact that emerges clearly after making comparisons between the aircraft of various 
countries is that there has been, fairly recently, a distinct improvement in British 
machines. The Schneider Trophy machines are shown in excellent photographs 
and their purity of line testifies to the thoroughness with which British aeronautical 
engineers have tackled the abstruse problems of high speed. The interesting 
technical points in the ‘‘ Crusader,” the fastest aeroplane ever built with an 
air-cooled engine, are lucidly explained in the notes. At the other extreme there 
are photographs and descriptions of the large and seaworthy flying-boats to which 
British designers are devoting more and more attention. The “Valkyrie ’’ with 
three engines giving a total of 1,950 h.p. is described, as well as the “‘Calcutta”’ 
and the well-tried and successful ‘‘ Southampton.’”’ These are all examples of 
British progress in design and construction and Mr. C. G. Grey is well justified 
in saying, in his preface, that ‘‘ 1927 has been most decidedly one of the periodical 
“Wonder Years” of Aviation. Such years occur irregularly but those who look 
back on the history of any particular movement always remember their dates by 
the outstanding events of certain years. In Aviation, although the Wright 
Brothers actually first flew on 17th December, 1903, the first Wonder Year was 1909. 
People were flying in various parts of Europe in 1908, but it was the crossing of 
the channel by M. Bleriot in July, 1909, and the great Reims Aviation Meeting 
in August, 1909, and the Flying Meeting at Blackpool and Doncaster in that year 
which make it one of the years from which things are dated. 

“ Then in 1911 came the great cross-country races, Paris-Madrid, Paris-Rome, 
the Circuit of Western European Capitals and the Circuit of Britain.” 

1914, 1917, 1919 and 1922 were the other Wonder Years according to Mr. Grey 
and then we come to 1927 with its ‘‘ almost distressing outburst of public interest 


in flying.” 


Letters from a Flying Officer. By Rothesay Stuart Wortley. (Oxford 
University Press.) 8s. 6d. 

This book presents a scattered series of pictures of life in the Royal Flying 

Corps during the war, cast in the form of letters, notes and extracts from diaries 

and lectures. Fortunately, it must at once be added, there is mot too much of 
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that telegraphese in which people are supposed to write Diaries. These extracts 
give the realistic tone of the book : 

“ Diary, 15 October . . . Bell is losing his nerve. He has been observing for 
four months. Time he went home. Doubt if he ever makes a pilot ... 

“Diary, 19 October . . . Snow got his eighth Hun to-day. Have put him 
in for a Military Cross.” - 

There are some excellent descriptions of air battles, ground “ strafing,’’ evenings 
in R.F.C. messes and so on, but the book fails to attain a high imaginative level. 
It is a photograph of war-flying and not an imaginative representation of. it. 
It is curious that the countries that did all the air fighting have failed to produce 
a really fine book about it, and that, so far, the nearest approach to a work of art 
based on flying, ‘‘ War Birds,’’ has come from America. 

“‘ Letters from a Flying Officer’’ should appeal to those who went through 
the war in the R.F.C. or R.N.A.S. and who desire again to live through those 
stirring times. But it is a pity that the lecture at the end was allowed to stand. 
It contains the usual stuff about “eras of the Air’’ and the “ignorance of the 
British public ’’ ; so it tends to lessen the vivid effect of what has gone before it. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


The Story of the Royal Regiment of Artillery. By Lieut.-Colonel C. A. L. 
Graham, D.S.O., R.A., #.s.c., assisted by Officers of the Regiment. 
(Woolwich : Royal Artillery Institution.). 1928. 6d. 


A brief survey of the history of the Royal Artillery intended for popular use. 


The Coldstream Guards, 1914-1918. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Ross-of- 
Bladensburg, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. Two Volumes and one Volume of Maps. 
(Oxford University Press.) 1928. £3 3s. : 

A very complete and attractive regimental history which gains greatly from the 
fact that the Coldstream Guards never maintained more than four battalions 
throughout the Great War, while they served exclusively in France from the 
beginning to the end of the fighting. This- makes for a cohesion and continuity 
rare in these histories... The narrative is full, clear and well recounted. There are 
many excellent maps and a few appendices. 


The Connaught Rangers. By Lieut.-Colonel H. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G., and 
Edward Fraser. Vol. III. 1928. (London: Royal United Service 
Institution.) £3 3s. 

This volume concludes this very complete and readable history of the Connaught 
Rangers with an account of the 5th and 6th Battalions. The former fought at 
Gallipoli whence it was transferred to Salonika. Next, in 1917, it was moved to 
Palestine and wound up the war in France, being then converted into the 
znd (Regular) Battalion. The 6th Battalion: participated in the fighting on the 
Somme and at the third battle of Ypres. There are several photographs and 
appendices. 

Note.—It is regretted that an incorrect reference to the 5th Battalion should 
have appeared in the review of the Volume II of history at the top of page 695 
of the Journat for August, 1927. 
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History of the Royal Munster Fusiliers. Vol. I—From 1652 to 1860. 
Vol. II—From 1861 to 1922 (Disbandment). By Captain S, McCance. 
(Aldershot : Gale & Polden.) 1927. (Printed for Private Circulation only.) 

A sumptuously-got-up history, dealing in the first volume with the entire early 
history of the two European regiments in India, that -became in 1861 the 
ro1st (Royal Bengal Fusiliers) and the 1o4th (Bengal Fusiliers), The Second 
volume deals with the conversion of these two battalions into the Royal Munster 

Fusiliers and traces—separately—their activities in the Great War. There are 

profuse photographs, excellent maps and several appendices. 


The History of the Rifle Brigade in the War of 1914-1918. With a 
Foreword by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., etc., 
Colonel-in-Chief. By Captain Reginald Berkeley, M.C. Volume I, August, 
1914—December, 1916. 1927. (London: The Rifle Brigade Club, Ltd.). 

This volume begins with the work of the 1st Battalion at Le Cateau, continues 
through the retreat, the Aisne and the First Battle of Ypres, during which period 
the three other regular battalions came out. The regiment expanded during the 
subsequent fighting in 1915 until twelve battalions participated in the Somme 
battles which bring the volume to a close. There are several maps, a few 
photographs but no appendices. A good regimental history. 


The Star and Crescent; being the Story of the 17th Cavalry from 1858 
to 1922. (Printed for Private Circulation only.) 

This book, chiefly from the’ pen of a known writer, traces the story of the 
17th Cavalry—also known as. Robarts’ Horse, after that amazing character Colonel 
C. J. Robarts, who first raised it—from its origin in 1858 down to its amalgamation 
with the 37th Cavalry in February, 1922. The account deals mainly with the 
life of the Regiment previous to 1914, since it took no part, as a unit, in the 
Great War. Over half its pages are composed of appendices. 
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THE VOYAGES AND CRUISES OF COMMODORE WALKER. Edited by G. E. Manwaring. 
ros. 6d. 8vo. (Cassell & Co., Ltd.) (Presented by the Publishers.) 
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Harcourt’s VoyvaGE To Guiana. Edited by Sir C. Alexander Harris, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,C.V.O. 8vo. Series II. Vol. LX. (Hakluyt Society.) London, 1928. 


STALKY’s REMINISCENCES. By Major General L. C. Dunsterville, C.B., C.S.1. 
7s. 6d. 8vo, (Jonathan Cape.) London, 1928. 


THE UNCENSORED DARDANELLES. By E. Ashmead Bartlett. 21s. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson & Co.} London, 1928. 


GENTLEMAN JOHNNY Burcoyne. By F. J. Hudlestone. 12s. 6d. 8vo. "(Jonathan 
Cape.) London, 1928. 


Tue Persian GuiF: AN Historicat SkKEtcH. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O. 25s. 8vo. (Clarendon Press.) 
Oxford, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


A History oF Ltioyp’s. By Charles Wright and C. E. Fayle. 25s. 8vo. 
(Macmillan & Co.) London, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


List OF THE OFFICERS OF THE BENGAL Army, 1758-1834. Part II. By Major 
V. C. P. Hodson. 21s. 8vo. (Constable.) London, 1928. (Presented by 
the Publishers.) 


GrnGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lamb. tos. 6d. 8vo. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
London, 1928. 


Tue Lire or Lorp Curzon. By The Right Hon. The Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. I. 
21s. 8vo. (Ernest Benn). London, 1928. 


NAVAL 


THE ENGLISH NAvy IN THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. By Edward B. Powley. 
12s. 6d. 8vo, (Cambridge University Press.) 1928. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) 


THE Nava History OF THE WoRLD War, 1915-16. Vols. Iand III. By T. G. 
Frothingham, Captain, U.S.R. 18s. 8vo. (Oxford University Press.) 
T.ondon, 1925. 


EmpEen. By Franz Joseph, Prince of Hohenzollern. 12s. 6d. 8vo. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) London, 1928. 


HISTORY OF THE R.N.V.R. SoutH AFRICAN Division. By The Hon. SERELD Hay, 
O.B.E., R.N. 8vo. (Jita & Co.) Cape Town, 1920. (Presented by the 
Author.) 


SuMNER’s METHOD, By Admiral Sir H. E. Purey-Cust, K.B.E., C.B, 2s. 6d. 
8vo. (J. D. Potter.) London, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


MILITARY 


MEADE’s HEADQUARTERS, 1863-1865. LETTERS OF COLONEL THEODORE Lyman. 
$4.00. (The Atlantic Monthly Press.) Boston, 1922. (Presented by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society.) 


A Stupy OF THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By 
“ Tacticus.”’ 4s. 8vo. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) 1927. (Presented by Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Kearsey.) 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Brevet-Major B. C. Dening, M.C., R.E. 
10s. 6d. 8vo. (H. F. & G. Witherby.) London, 1928. 


A History or THE Foot GuarRDs To 1856. By Major H. L. Aubrey Fletcher, 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 31s. 6d. 8vo. (Constable & Co.) London, 1927. 


THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS REGIMENTAL ANNUAL, 1927. (Presented by Colonel 
H. C. Wylly, C.B.) 


ComBaTts AU Maroc (1925-1926). Par le Capitaine Domidaux. 12 fr. 8vo. 
(Berger Levrault.) Paris, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


ARTILLERY To-DAY AND To-moRROW. By Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 5s. 8vo. (W. Clowes & Sons, Ltd.) London, 1928. (Presented 
by the Publishers.) 


AIR 


LETTERS FROM A FLYING OFFICER. By Rothesay Stuart Wortley. 8s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Oxford University Press.) London, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


ALL THE WoRLD’s AIRCRAFT, 1927. Edited by C. G. Grey. 42s. Folio. 
(Sampson, Low.) London, 1928. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


La MAITRISE DE L’ArIR. By General A. Niessel. 12 fr. 8vo. (Perrin & Cie.) 
Paris 1928. (Presented by the Author.) 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


HIsToORY OF THE RIFLE BRIGADE IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918. By Reginald 
Berkeley, M.C. Vol. I. 8vo. (The Rifle Brigade Club, 71, Eccleston 
Square.) London, 1927. (Presented by the Rifle Brigade.) 


HIisToRY OF THE RoyaL MuNSTER FusILIERS. 2 Vols. By Captain S. McCance. 
8vo. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) Aldershot, 1927. (Presented by the Regimental 
History Committee, Royal Munster Fusiliers.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE 17TH CAVALRY, 1858-1922. By Major F. C. C. Yeats-Brown. 
8vo. (Pioneer Press.) Allahabad, 1928. (Presented by the Officers of the 
Regiment.) 


THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 1914-1918. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir John Ross-of- 
Bladensburg, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 2 Vols. and Maps. 8vo. (Oxford University 
Press.) London, 1928. (Presented by the Coldstream Guards.) 


THE CONNAUGHT Rancers. Vol. III. By Lieut.-Colonel H. F. N. Jourdain, 
C.M.G., and Edward Fraser. 8vo. (Royal United Service Institution), 
1928. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel Jourdain, C.M.G.) 








Report of Proceedings 
at the 


Ninety-seventh Anniversary Mecting 


TUESDAY, 6TH MARCH, 1928, AT 3.30 P.M. 





ADMIRAL SiR H. H. Bruce, K.C.B., M.V.O. (Chairman of the Council), 
Presiding. 





THE CHAIRMAN : I call upon the Secretary to read the Notice convening 
the Meeting. 


THE SECRETARY (Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N.) read the Notice. 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1927 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the past 
year. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Council regret to report the loss of a Vice-President by the death of 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet The Right Hon. Lord Walter Kerr, G.C.B. Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet The Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., LL.D., has been good 
enough to accept the invitation of ‘the Council to fill the vacancy. 


CouNCIL. 


Lieutenant-General Sir W. Hastings Anderson, K.C.B., was elected a 
Member of the Council, vice Lieutenant-General Sir E. P, Strickland, K.C.B., 
K.B.E.,:C.M.G., D.S.O., who resigned on taking up an appointment abroad. 


Lieutenant-General Sir D. G. M. Campbell, K.C.B., was elected a Member 
of the Council, vice Major-General H. F. Thuillier, C,B., C.M.G., who resigned 
on taking up an appointment in Scotland. 


Rear-Admiral B. E. Domvile, C.B., C.M.G., Director of Naval Intelligence, 
has been appointed a Member of the Council as theofficial Admiralty Repre- 
sentative, vice Rear-Admiral A. G. Hotham, C.B., C.M.G. 
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Major-General C. Bonham-Carter, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Director of Staff 
Duties, has"been’appointed a Member of the Council as the official War Office 
Representative, vice Major-General A. R. Cameron, C.B., C.M.G. 


The following Members of the Council, having completed thre years’ 
service, retire : — 
Royal Navy. 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Earl Beatty, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.O. 
*Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
*Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper. G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 


RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE. 
*Captain Sir D. Wilson-Barker, Knt., R.D., R.N.R. 


REGULAR ARMY. 


*General Sir Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
*General Lord Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.C.L. L.L.D. 
*Fjeld-Marshal Sir G. F. Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., L.L.D. 


INDIAN ARMY. 
General Sir E. G. Barrow, G.C.B., G.C.IL.E. 


Royat Arr FORCE. 
*Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Of the retiring Members, those marked * have offered themselves for re- 
election, leaving one vacancy for the Royal Navy and one for the Indian 
Army. Admiral Sir W. E. Goodenough, K.C.B., M.V.O , has been nominated 
to fill the Royal Navy and Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., K.C.S.L., 
K.C.M.G,, the Indian Army vacancy. 


STAFF. 


During the past year Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, Knt., 
K.C.V.O., C.M.G., resigned from the post of Secretary, but has continued in 
office as Honorary Curator. 


On 1st May last, Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., was appointed as 
Secretary and now combines that office with his former duties of Editor. 


On 15th August, Mr. A. N. A. Pinhey, Assistant Secretary and Accountant, 
was expelled from his office for misappropriating the funds of the Institution. 


For the time being, and until they saw how the finances of the Institution 
stood at the end of the year, the Council decided to defer the appointment of 
an Assistant Secretary, and during the remainder of the year, the duties of 
that office have been performed by the Secretary. 
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The Council also decided to make a full and careful investigation of the 
whole of the duties and salaries of the Staff as early as possible in 1928. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past year 217 officers joined the Institution (compared with 
319 in 1926). There were 129 withdrawals (compared with 253 in 1926). 
Forty-three Life Members and 41 Annual Members died; 36 Members were 
struck off for being two years in arrears. 


The total number of Members on 31st December, 1927, was 5,866. This 
represents a decrease of total membership on the year of 32 Members, but as 
this decrease includes the 43 deceased Life Members, the actual financial gain 
in membership to the Institution is 11. 


Details of Members joining are as follows :— 


Regular Army (allarms) .. 7 ‘i ~ vee 
Royal Navy .. S - is aS “F ¥% 28 
Royal Air Force es 4+ “ ws ie in 14 
Territorial Army i. ug y a. i vA Io 
Royal Marines * . ~ “4 8 
Royal Naval Reserve and Velumiscs ees i og 2 
Overseas Forces “- ng ss p “ee ¢ I 
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FINANCE. 


The Council regret to report that in August last the Auditors dis- 
covered that the late Assistant Secretary and Accountant had been misap- 
propriating the funds of the Institution. The Auditors subsequently reported 
that the losses dué to this cause for the earlier part of 1927 amounted to 
£433 os. 8d., and totalled in all to £2,035 4s. 9d., spread over a period of five 
years. 


The Director of Public Prosecutions took legal proceedings. against the 
late Assistant Secretary, on behalf of the Institution, whereby Conaaier aan 
expense was avoided. 


The Auditors have expressed the opinion that these losses were incurred 
through the non-observance of.Bye Law 4, Chapter VI, which lays down that : 


“ All cash received on behalf of the Institution by the Secretary shall be 
paid by him to the Bankers of the Institution.”’ 


The Council received an offer from Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham 
to pay a sum of £2,000 into the funds of the Institution, but, having very fully 
considered all the circumstances of the case and having taken expert advice, 
they decided that they would be acting in accordance with the wishes of the 
Members by declining this offer. 


The Council are glad to say, however, that in spite of this most unfortunate 
occurrence, the year’s working shows a balance credit of {28 14s. 1d., which 
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would have been £461 14s. 9d. but for the before mentioned misappropriations, 
as against a debit balance of £757 .0s..od. last year. The Finance Committee 
are also able to report that the Institution has not been obliged to realise any 
securities during the year. This state of affairs is all the more satisfactory 
in view of the fact that the year’s income had to meet expenses amounting 
to {234 17s. 4d. for repairs to heating apparatus. It will be recalled that for 
the past seven years there has been a debit balance and that in four of those 
years it was necessary to realise securities to meet both annual expenses and 
capital charges. 


The far more satisfactory financial position at the end of 1927 was achieved 
mainly through the increased rate of subscription combined with recent 
economies, but the improvements in the Museum takings and in the Journal 
sales, to which further allusion will be found under the appropriate headings 
of this Report, have also been of material assistance. 


JOURNAL, 


The policy in regard to the Journal, outlined in the last Annual Report, 
has been steadily pursued with satisfactory results. These are reflected in 
the very marked increase of sales during the past year, and in the many 
notices accorded to the Journal in the Dominion and Continental Service 


publications. 
A gratifying feature is the steady increase of contributions submitted by 


the younger generation of serving officers, many of considerable literary 
promise and dealing with subjects of current interest in the Services. The 


Journal Committee would, however, welcome an increase in the number of 
articles of a naval and air character offered for publication. 


The Council have terminated their former advertising agency and have 
obtained more favourable terms from a new agent for the future. 


LIBRARY. 


The number of books added to the Library during the past year was 253, 
which included gifts from Regimental History Committees, Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., Captain P. R. Astley, M.C., and others. 


The number of books in the Library now is 26,573 and 7,415 maps. 


The number of books issued to Members during the past year was 4,808, 
an increase of over 500 on the figures for 1926. This is all the more notable 
because a number of regular users of the Library have been absent in China 
with the Shanghai Defence Force. It is evident that an increasing number 
of Members are now taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the new 
comprehensive subscription. 


MuseEvuM. 


During the year 1927, thirty-four new exhibits have been added to the 
Museum. The Council desire to express their thanks to the various donors 
of these additions, which include a Regimental Colour, of a date previous to 
the Union, of the 50th Regiment, given by the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
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E. A. H. Alderson, K.C.B.; gold watch and chain which belonged ‘to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir John Moore, bequeathed by Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur 
Lyttelton-Agnesley, K.C.B.,; a pair of Colours of the British Spanish 
Legion, 1835; Presentation Sword with gold and jewelled scabbard,:given to 
General Sir James Willcocks, G.C.B. A very large number of gifts have 
had to be declined owing to lack of space: to exhibit or’store them. 


In October a Special Exhibition was opened, of a number -of water-line 
Ship Models, portraying the progress in warships from the earliest times to 
the present date. The models were kindly lent by the Department of Overseas 
Trade. This, together with the improvements effected to the road level 
windows and in the Entrance Courtyard, have resulted in very marked increase 
of public interest in the Museum. It has been arranged to hold a further 
Exhibition of Models of aeroplanes early in the New Year. 


The total number of persons to pass through the-turnstile during the year 
amounted to 37,288, compared with 29,457 in 1926, being an increase of 
7,831, which must be considered as highly satisfactory. This doesnot include 
the very many visitors introduced by Members personally. As is customary 
a very large number of soldiers, sailors, airmen, boy scouts and elementary 
school children were granted free admission. 


The total amount taken at the turnstile was {1,427 12s. 6d., compared with 
£1,127 18s. 6d., in 1926, being an increase of approximately £300. 


The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase Fund is 
£34 Ios. 8d. and the Museum Committee trust that this fund will continue 
to receive support from Members, especially those interested in the Museum. 
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THE CHAIRMAN : My Lords and Gentlemen, I hope you will take the Report 
and Accounts that have been circulated as read, and that after I have gone 
through them in detail you will adopt them. For convenience sake, with your 
permission, I propose to take the Report in sections. May I first of all presume 
that you will take the Statement of the Accounts as read ? 


Agreed to. 

The first part of the Report deals with the staff. There is very little I 
need say in regard to that except that when we had our audit at the end of 
the year and knew exactiy where we stood as regards our financial position 
we made certain alterations in the staff in order to fit in with it. Those 
alterations, of course, belong to this year ; what we are now discussing is the 
Report for 1927. 

I would now like any remarks on the part of the Report dealing with the 
staff and the membership. 


LIEUTENANT V: W. B. VIvIAN (late Sherwood Foresters) expressed a 
desire to propose an amendment protesting against a woman being appointed 
to the staff. 


THE CHAIRMAN referred him to the Bye-laws, Chapter V, para 3, which 
prohibits any business being transacted at the Meeting other than that sub- 
mitted by the Council unless at least fourteen days prior notice has been 
given to the Secretary ; and ruled the proposal out of order. He said that 
at the same time he did not wish to be unnecessarily harsh, and would permit 
any question Lieutenant Vivian liked to ask. 


LIEUTENANT VIVIAN: Will facilities be given for the discussion of the 
subject, please ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. It is against the Bye-laws. I am sorry you did not 
read the Bye-laws, because then you would have been in order and we could 
have had a discussion. Have you any further questions to ask me, please ? 


LIEUTENANT VIVIAN: I shall as the meeting goes on. 


CaPTAIN F. E. Jones, M.C. (late Sherwood Foresters) then protested against 
the appointment of a woman to a position on the staff at a salary of, he believed, 
£250 a year, and asserted that many ex-officers could have ably filled the 
vacancy. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask the Secretary to read a letter that we have 
had from the British Legion on the subject. 


THE SECRETARY said he had received two letters on the subject from the 
Secretary to the Officers Association of the British Legion, the first thanking 
the Council for having selected one of their nominees for the post of Assistant 
Executive Officer (the appointment made in succession to that of Assistant 
Secretary), the second forwarding a copy of a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Vivian. The Secretary suggested that in view of some of Mr. Vivian’s 
statements in the latter, that Member would perhaps prefer that it should not 
be read. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I now put it to the meeting whether they approve of the 
Report on the staff and the membership. 


The resolution was then put, and carried. 
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FINANCE. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I call on the Chairman of the Finance Committee to deal 
with his section of the Report. 

CoLoneEL C. W. TROTTER, C.B., T.D. (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, there is very little I have to say about finance 
except what you may read in the Annual Report. It is no good my referring 
to the unfortunate loss we sustained through one of our officials failing us ; 
that is all common knowledge.. So far as the financial position of the Insti- 
tution is concerned, I.am glad to say we have now turned the corner... The 
income this year has a little more than covered the expenditure, and by this 
time next year the position of affairs ought to be better. I think that now, 
for the first time for some years, you will be satisfied. with.our position ;_ I 
hope that satisfactory condition will continue. A certain amount of capital 
expenditure on new boilers and heating arrangements has been made which 
has not necessitated the sale of any of our investments. I hope that in the 
future we shall not, unless something, unforeseen occurs, have to sell any of 
our investments which we hold as a sort of Reserve Fund. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any remarks on finance, please, before I put 
that portion of the Report to the meeting ? 


CaPpTAIN J. A. Coitins (late 24th Battn. Rifle Brigade): It appears to 
me that the Report which has been presented to us this afternoon contains 
matter that is open to comment and perhaps criticism on account of what is 
omitted rather than on account of what is contained. We have been through 
some troublous times, and in that connection I cannot quite understand why 
nothing is said in the Report of what I suppose I ought to call the activities 
of our Finance Committee. There is a very direct allusion to our late Secretary 
which rather suggests tiiat he alone is responsible for our troubles. I am 
afraid, Sir, I cannot take that view. (Hear, hear.) . It appears to me, as an 
ordinary member and as one who does not know all that goes on at their 
meetings, that the Finance Committee are the persons primarily responsible. 
I therefore think it unfortunate that no allusion should have been made to 
the way they have performed their duties during this period. The late 
Secretary has made an offer which, if he will allow me to say so, I regard as a 
very proper offer to the Council, which the Council, if I again may say so, with 
propriety have declined. But that, of course, does not take us any further 
in dealing with the Finance Committee. I do not want.to, embark on the 
unprofitable task of burrowing into these accounts ; but I really think there 
should go forward to. the Council in some form or other a recommendation 
that, when they are appointing the Finance Committee for the ensuing year, 
in making that selection they will consider the names of members other than 
the present Finance Committee. 


ADMIRAL J. E. T, HARPER, C.B.,M.V.O. : I would like to ask one question. 
How often do theFinance Committee meet ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Once a month and oftener if wanted. 


ADMIRAL HARPER, : I rather agree with what has been said that there is 
a certain amount left out in regard to finance that should have been said, 
because we are told that for five years this money has been disposed of in an 
incorrect manner, It therefore looks as if the Finance Committee has been 
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so much out of touch with the working of the finance that they have not 
known for five years—for sixty of their gee ati the Bye-laws of the 
Institution were not being carried out. 


CoLoNEL TROTTER (Chairman of the Finance Committee): In- answer’ to 
the questions, you must understand that we had auditors who were supposed 
to‘ audit our accounts and have had access to all our books, or all the books 
they wanted to see as far as finance was concerned. I think if you have 
official auditors you’ are justified in relying on them that your accounts are 
correct: Mr. Pinhey falsified his accounts in such an extraordinarily clever 
way that he deceived not only the permanent staff here but also the auditors, 
and’ we came to the conclusion that we could not blame them for not having 
discovered it, or anyone else, and that we could not blame Sir Arthur Leetham 
who was the responsible officer. You must understand that the Finance 
Committee of an Institution like this cannot go into all the accounts them- 
selves’; they have to rely on their permanent officials and their auditors. 
There’ was a running audit on the accounts here, a report on which was 
submitted every quarter. If you look at the old reports from the auditors 
you will see that they have given what is technically known as a perfectly 
clean report. I do not see how you could for a moment expect anyone to 
go beyond that. The Finance Committee met every month and actually 
lately they have met very much oftener owing to these troubles ; and I think 
youcan rely upon it that they do their duty with great care as far as they 
possibly can. 

Captain F. K.C. Grppons, R.N.: Arising out of that answer, may I ask if 
we are still employing. the same auditors who took five years to discover this 
mistake ? It seems to me that if it takes the auditors five years to discover 
such a mistake it is not very creditable to the auditors. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I can very easily answer that. It is you, the members’ 
who supply us with auditors. The matter thus rests with you. We do not 
recommend the sammie auditors. We shall come to that later. 


COMMANDER A. MARSDEN, R.N.: Can you tell us what the opinion of the 
Council is as to any possible action that might have been taken against the 
auditors, why: it was not taken, and if it is proposed. to continue. them. as 
auditors ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: I can very easily answer that. We may recommend 
but you can elect any auditors you like. On this occasion we do not recom- 
mend the auditors that you have had’ before. (Hear, hear.) 


Captain D:; E. Ropwett (late R.A.F.): With regard to the auditors; I 
should like to ask: Have they made a report: to the Council, and am I right 
in thinking that in that report there are incidents which occurred in the early 
part of the five years which drew the attention of the Finance Committee 
and the Council to irregularities in the funds ; and if so what action was taken ? 


THE CHAIRMAN: The auditors have said very little, and what they did 

say was priticipally’ after the Pinhey’ defalcations ; before then’ they said 

in' writing. They only made a verbal report to’ the Secretary. If 

the auditors were’ not satisfied then their duty was to approach the Finance 
Committee and the’ Council: in’ writing. 
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CAPTAIN RODWELL: May I refer to the wording of the auditors’ report on 
the accounts in which they say that they have not had’ all their enquiries 
answered’ by the Council! It appears upon our record that the Council are 
not disposed to give’ the auditors all the facilities to which they are entitled. 
There‘ must be some’ grounds for withholding books from the auditors, and 
I think you will‘agree that it is only fair they should have the chance of making 
the’ fullest’ investigation: 


THE CHAIRMAN: I sincerely hoped that somebody would ventilate that 
question. That explanation was put in at the request of the auditors. We 
on the Council have nothing to hide ; we wanted éverything ventilated’; but 
the auditors are for auditing accounts, not.for auditing the minutes of! the 
Council. We consulted our solicitors who upheld that view. 


CAPTAIN RODWELL: Am I right in understanding that in previous years 
you gave them the facility of looking at your minutes. 


THE CHAIRMAN’: They never have asked for the minutes before. 

CaPTAIN, RODWELL :, Is there any reason why they should not have them 
if it will help them in their accounts ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that is a matter for the Council and their 
solicitor. 


CAPTAIN RODWELL: There is another point I want to raise and that is 
whether, in the report the auditors presumably gave you, they did not refer 
to any irregularity which had occurred in the earlier years which was’ brought 
to the attention of the Secretary, concerning. irregularities in the, accounts; 


THE CHAIRMAN: They only referred to minor points. None of these big 
points have ever occurred before. 


CAPTAIN RODWELL: It was a matter of a large sum I believe, Sir. 


THE CHAIRMAN :.. I now. put, to the meeting the motion.in. favour of the 
adoption of the finance portion of. the. Report. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


JOURNAL AND LIBRARY. 


CotoneEL C, H. Corvin, C.B., D.S.O. (Chairman of the Museum Committee) : 
I regret to say that Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, the Chairman of the Journal 
and Library Committee, is. abroad by) doctor's orders! | You will see in the 
Report that the sales of the JOURNAL are steadily rising. It is gratifying to 
notice that there is an increasing’ number of literary contributions from the 
younger generation of serving officers. More articles of a naval and air 
character would be much welcomed. With regard to the Library, the number 
of books in the Library’ has. been’ increased. by 253; including gifts from Sir 
Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., and Captain P)} R. Astley. 


MUSEUM, 


With regard to the Museum, during the. past year thirty-four new exhibits 
have been added, and the Council desire to express their thanks to the various 
donors. As usual, many offers Have had to be declined: for want of space. 
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In October last a Special Exhibition was opened of warship models from 
early times to the present day. The models. were kindly lent by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. . This, together with the improvements effected to 
the road level windows has resulted in a marked increase in public interest, 
which is shown by an improvement in the takings which, during 1927, 
amounted to {1,427 12s, 6d., compared with {1,127 18s, 6d. in the previous 
year, an increase of approximately {300. The Museum Purchase Fund stands 
at £34 10s. 8d., and the Committee asks for your kind support. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I now put it to you that the Joumal, the Library and 
the Museum part of the Report be adopted. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


REVISION OF BYE-LAWS. 


THE CHAIRMAN then explained the nature of certain proposed changes in 
and amendments to the Bye-laws of the Institution which, he said, had been 
revised by a Sub-Committee of the Council in order to bring them up to date. 


Each chapter was dealt with and put to the Meeting in turn. Finally— 

CAPTAIN SIR DAviD WILSON-BARKER, R.D., R.N.R. proposed: “ That 
the Revised Bye-laws, as posted in the Reading Room for the previous 
fortnight, be adopted.” 

Bric.-GENERAL A. E. J. CavenpIsH, C.M.G. seconded the proposal. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 


THE CHAIRMAN: You will see set out on the Agenda that certain officers 
have been nominated as candidates for the vacancies on the Council. No 
ballot is required so you will not be troubled. May I ask for your approval 
of the names, please ? 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The following officers were accordingly elected : 


RoyaL Navy (3 Vacanctes). 
Admiral Sir George P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Admiral Sir W. E. Goodenough, K.C.B., M.V.O. 
Admiral Sir R: G.O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 


REGULAR ARMY (2 Vacancies). 


General Sir Noel Birch, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
General Lord Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G, D.C.L,, L.L.D. 


INDIAN ARMY (I Vacancy). 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 


Roya AIR Force (1 Vacancy), 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell Vyvyan, K.C.B., D.S.O, 
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ELECTION OF AUDITORS, 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SiR R. G, Ecerton, K.C.B,, K.C.1.E.: I have great 
pleasure in proposing “ That Messrs. Blackburns, Barton, Mayhew & Co., be 
elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a fee of fifty guineas.” 


Coronet H, Wytty, C:B.: I second that proposal, 


CAPTAIN RODWELL ; Before that is put to the meeting, may I ask whether 
the old auditors have been invited to this meeting? Apparently there is some 
suspicion of them having been responsible for not having found out the 
discrepancies. You are asking that firm to vacate their office without giving 
them a chance of explaining anything. They might have quite a lot to say. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I do not know whether they have been invited to the 
meeting, but if they were invited to the meeting they would not be allowed 
to speak for the very good reason that they are not members of the Institution. 


COLONEL TROTTER (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : I was going to 
raise this point. I do not want this meeting to be under any misapprehension 
about the auditors, Messrs. Wilde, Ferguson-Davie & Miller. These frauds 
were conducted in such a clever way that we came to the conclusion that it 
was almost impossible for Auditors to discover them and we did not attach 
any obligation on them in the matter. But we did feel that as we had been 
let down we could not feel very great confidence in them in the future. With 
regard to the statement in their report that their requirements as auditors 
“have not been complied with as the Minutes of Council and Sub-Committee 
Meetings have not been produced for us,’”’ the auditors have no right to ask 
to see the Minutes of the Council or of the Finance Committee. They are 
nothing to do with them. I rather think they supposed that there was some- 
thing in them which was detrimental to themselves, but as a matter of fact 
there was nothing. They were quite innocuous as far as the auditors were 
concerned. 


CAPTAIN RODWELL: It may be taken that the auditors in being asked to 
resign from their position are in no way responsible for these losses, 


COLONEL TROTTER: We thought they were in no way responsible for 
these losses, only that perhaps if we had new auditors it would give more 
confidence to the Members of the Institution and also to the Finance Committee. 


CAPTAIN RODWELL : Can you tell me whether any opinion has been taken 
on the question as to the person responsible, because the late Assistant- 
Secretary seemed to be acting as an accountant and secretary rolled into one 
and that is a clear contravention of the Bye-laws. It seems somewhat unfair 
that the auditors themselves should be found fault with for not being able 
to discover the irregularities. 


COLONEL TROTTER: We did take legal opinion. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I will now put the motion to the meeting moved by 
General Egerton and seconded by Colonel Wylly. 


The resolution was then put and carried, 
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THE GOLD MEDAL ESSAYS, 1927. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Secretary will read the Report of the Referees on 
the Gold Medal Essays, 1927. : 

THE SECRETARY read the report. 

The sealed envelopes were then opened by the Secretary, and it was 
announced that the Gold Medal and the First Trench Gascoigne Prize had 
been won by Colonel H. Rowan Robinson, R.A. ; the Second Trench Gascoigne 
Prize by Captain J. Keith’ Edwards, Scots Guards ; and that the essay sub- 
mitted by Major Stewart Blacker, I.A., was honourably mentioned. 


MaAjor-GENERAL C. BONHAM-CaARTER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.: I have much 
pleasure in moving: “That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to 
Captain C. J. C. Little, C.B., R.N., Colonel C. P. Heywood, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
and Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., for adjudicating on the Prize Essays.’”’ I may say that I was invited 
to appoint one of these referees, so that I know how difficult it is to get not 
only a man who has the spare time to do the work but also a man who has 
been working and who is up-to-date and able to judge these essays with skill. 
I think on this occasion our Referees were as efficient as could be obtained 
anywhere in the three Services. 

REAR-ADMIRAL B. E. DomvILe, C.B., C.M.G.: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Before I close the meeting I want to make it clear to 
anybody who feels disgruntled in any way that I am still available as your 
Chairman to answer questions that you like to ask, 

LIEUTENANT ViviAN: With regard to this lady accountant. 

THE CHAIRMAN : No, there is no lady accountant in this Institution at the 
present moment. There is a book-keeper who is also one of the shorthand 
typists, and she is very valuable to this Institution. The Council went very 
carefully into the whole thing and decided that we need two women typists. 


LIEUTENANT VivIAN: I should like to ask another question. Was any 
ex-Service man considered at the time this woman was appointed ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. 

LIEUTENANT VIVIAN: Why not? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Because we did not think it advisable. Every officer 
and man employed in this Institution is a retired or pensioned member of 
the Services. The only women employed are two shorthand typists and the 
charwomen. Most of them have relations in the Services. 

CAPTAIN RODWELL: I should like to ask whether an enquiry by an im- 
partial tribunal has been or is contemplated into the irregularities that. have 
occurred so that they may not possibly occur again in the future, because 
they are a very serious matter for this Institution. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We, as the Council, have gone through the whole of the 
items, and in the Report to-day you see what we have asked you to accept. 
You have accepted it and that ends the matter. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That concludes the business of the meeting. 
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VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 


BriG.-GENERAL THE Eart or Lucan, K.B.E., C.B.: I have to ask you 
to accord a hearty vote of thanks to Admiral Sir Henry Bruce, ‘the retiring 
Chairman. I think you will agree with me that this is really rather more than 
the ordinary complimentary vote of thanks most Chairmen receive after an 
uneventful term of office. The Admiral has had a very stormy passage, and 
I think we all owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the way in which he has 
handled the ship during the last difficult twelve months. I think we ought 
to congratulate him very much on leaving the Institution in what I hope 
are smooth waters and also with a balance at the bank. 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE P. W. Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.: I know-from my 
own personal experience that our Chairman, with his usual vigour and energy, 
has devoted himself heart and soul to the welfare of this Institution during 
his year of office. I also know that the Institution, therefore, owes him a very 
deep debt of gratitude and I have the greatest pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 


The resolution was then put and carried with acclamation. 
THE CHAIRMAN: I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 
The Meeting then terminated. 


PRESENTATION TO LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR ARTHUR LEETHAM, 
Knt., K.C.V.0., C.M.G., F.S.A. 


On conclusion of the Annual General Meeting, the Chairman (Admiral Sir 
Henry Bruce, K.C.B., M.V.O.) made a presentation, on behalf of the Council 
and members, subscribers to a Testimonial to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur 
Leetham, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., F.S.A., the late Secretary. 


The Testimonial took the form of a silver cup, with figures representing 
the 13th and 2oth Hussars and Royal Monmouthshire Engineers to which 
Sir Arthur Leetham formerly belonged, a picture after Canaletto of ‘‘ Whitehall 
in the time of King Charles II.” and’ a cheque for {145 8s. 7d. 


Recalling the late Secretary’s services the Chairman said that Sir Arthur 
Leetham had occupied that position for nearly a quarter of a century, during 
which time the Institution had made rapid strides, and he could safely say 
it was now the finest Service Institution in the world. This was largely due to 
Sir Arthur's hard work. The Museum, if he might say so, had been Sir 
Arthur’s pet child ; the work connected withit was his pet hobby, and it would 
feel his loss particularly. On behalf of the Council he was about to make 
him an offer which would enable them to retain his services on his resigning 
from the Curatorship. The Council hoped he would accept the position of 
a Vice-President of this Institution. 


THE CHAIRMAN then formally presented the testimonial to Sir Arthur 
Leetham. 


LievuT.-CoLONEL Str ARTHUR LEETHAM, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., F.S.A., in 
reply said that he was overwhelmed at the great honour which had been 
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conferred upon him. In accepting the beautiful gifts from the Council and 
Members of the Institution, he begged to tender to all the many subscribers 
his most grateful thanks. 


For the past twenty-four years, as Secretary and Chief Executive Officer, 
he had always endeavoured to forward the interests of the Institution. The 
work had been a great pleasure and interest, and he hoped he had left his 
mark in the Museum. 


He paid tribute to the work of Mr. Thomas Derrick, who had painted 
the picture and to Mr. E. Dimes who had modelled the silver cup. 


He expressed the wish that his successor, Captain E. Altham, might have 
as pleasant and happy a time in the position as his had been. 


Finally, he desired to thank the entire staff, past and present, of the 
Institution for their whole-hearted support which they had invariably afforded 
him. 
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A vacancy for the appointment of a 
Secretary to the Territorial Army 
Association of Northumberland will occur 
on the 3rd December, 1928. 


Officers or ex-officers of any branch 
of His Majesty’s Military Forces are 
invited to submit their names for 
consideration. 


Candidates should not be over 
50 years of age on the Ist December, 1928. 


Commencing basic salary £350 per 
annum, plus the variable bonus in 
proportion to the rise or fall in the cost 
of living laid down in paragraph 873 T.A. 
Regulations (at present about £150). 
After 5 years’ satisfactory service an 
annual increase of £5 will be given for 
the 6th and each subsequent year of 
service. 


Applications, with full details of 
former service, date of birth, and copies 
of testimonials which candidates may 
wish to submit, should be sent to the 
Secretary, T.A. Association of Northum- 
berland, Hutton Terrace Drill Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, not later than the 
30th June, 1928. 


No canvassing allowed. 
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The history of the operations in Egypt and 
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only to those who took part in the events 
narrated, but also to all students of military 
history at home and overseas. The first 
volume has now been published as part 
of the Official History of the Great War. 
It covers the period from the outbreak of 
the War up to June, 1917, and includes, 
among other operations, the defence of 
Egypt, the expulsion of the enemy from the 
Sinai Peninsula, and the First and Second 
Battles of Gaza. 


Vol. I. Price 12/6 net. Postage 9d. extra. 
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We need every day £140 to main- 
tain our homes and Training Ship 


Over 25,000 young lives have |} 
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SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


& ‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
(Founded 1843.) __ Seth 
Will YO U help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 








£36 will keep a Girl One Year 

in one of our Girls’ Homes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s 
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One Year in the ““Arethusa” 

Training Ship. f 
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Deputy Chairman ; LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ Committee ; 
Howson F. Devitt, Ks4. 
Secretary ; F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Please mention “* The Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution "’ when sending your gift. 
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GREAT BRITAIN‘’S GREATEST HYDRO. 


SMEDLEY § 
Hyoropathic_ Establishment 
MATLOCK 


Established 1853. Without superior for Comfort 
Pleasure and Health-Restoring Equipment. 
*Phone: Matlock 17. "Grams: Smedleys, Matlock 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 








SOMETHING UNIQUE! ON THE SUNNY SUSSEX COAST 
An ideal all the year round Seaside Resort. Ideal con- 
ditions, liberty and comfort. Private Bathing Beach. 
Covered Tennis‘ ourts. Golf. Boating and Fishing. 
Dancing, Bridge,Billiards, etc. 100 Bedrooms with pri- 
vate bathroom. Excellent cuisine. En Pension terms. 
Summer - from 3} guineas per week! Ao 
Winter from 24 guineas per’week } Eziras 


Manager, NEW CITY, Nr. BOGNOR. 








REMEMBER 
Ginn Steeples No83 


quality when you want a 
good pair of socks. 


FROM ALL HOSIERS | 








ROYAL HOTEL 


WINCHESTER 


Leading Family Hotel. Central but quiet. 
Overlooking own large attractive Garden. 
Central Heating. Telephone 31. 














CLIVE HALL, 


HIGH-CLASS BOARD-RESIDENCE, 50 

rooms. Moderate terms. THE PREMIER 
HOUSE IN HAMPSTEAD. Tennis. Billiards. 
Bridge. Dancing. 15 mins. City or West End. 
Illustrated booklet.—Clive Hall, Fellows Road 
and Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 3. Tel., Primrose 
Hill, 2359. 











“THE MARINER’S MIRROR,” 


The Quarterly Journal of the 
SOCIETY OF NAUTICAL RESEARCH. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4 








Land’s End— 
Sennen Cove 


Hotel 


Telephone: Sennen 5 


R.A.C. 


Lock-up Garages 


A quiet and thoroughly comfortable Private Hotel. Magni- 
ficent sea view, beautiful sand, safe bathing, large lounge 
(70 ft.), also dining room (70 ft.), splendid fishing, lovely 
walks, perfect table supply. excellent cuisine, farm produce. 
From 3 Guineas, Special Winter Terms. 


Under entirely new management. 


Mrs. A. C. BLAMPIED, Resident Proprietress 


(Late of St. Helier Hotel, Jersey) 








CORNISH RIVIERA 


THE SHIP HOTEL 


ST. MAWES IN ROSELAND 


Anexcellent and comfortable bijou hotel with own 
farm produce, excellent cuisine and cellar. 


Charming old-world farmhouse situated on an 
arm of the sea where guests are taken, as well as 
in the hotel. Sailing and motor boats for hire. 
Extract from the “ Field’’ :— 

“The climate of the Continental Riviera 
- + « at no time can it compare with the 
constancy of Cornwall.’’ 





*phone: St. Mawes 2 “grams : Ship St. Mawes. 
TARIFF - apply Resident Proprietor 


Personal supervision and attention 








EAST GRINSTEAD 
THE FELBRIDGE HOTEL 


** Where the visitor is an 
individual, not a number.’’ 


World-wide reputation for comfort. 
Log fires and best English food. 
One mile out of the Town, beau- 
tiful garden, rural surroundings. 
Hard Tennis, Golf, Fishing and 
Hunting. 
Telephone: 
East Grinstead 223 


Resident Proprietor : 
T. Stewart Incuis, D.S.O. 








Recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


SYMONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL 


CY DER 


Samples and prices on application to 


Apple Milis, 


Jno. Symons & Co., Ltd. rorkts Devon. 


London Office and Stores - 





Butcher Row, Ratcliff, E. 14 
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MEMORIALS 


IN GUNMETAL BRONZE 
BRASS MARBLE aw OAK 











ToBUY or SELL 7clephone: Gerrard 1824 
Telegrams : ‘* Auks, Rand.”’ 
MICROSCOPES, 


TELESCOPES, GO TO 


WIRELESS APPARATUS, 9 
CAMERAS, LATHES, ST EVENS sy 


JEWELLERY, 
FisHinG TACKLE, 
DECORATIVE 
FuRNITURE, 
PORCELAIN ANDGLASS 
ANTIQUES, 
CuRIOSITIES, 
SavaGE WEAPONS, 
ARMS AND ARMOUR, 
Books, NATURAL 
History SPECIMENS. 


(Established 161 years) 


PERIODICAL 
SALES. 


Write, Call or ’Phone 


ROOMS, LTD., 


38, KING STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


STEVENS'SAUCTION 


ARMY PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


At the last three half-yearly examin- 
ations (i.¢., to March, 1927) for 
promotion to the rank of Captain, 
students who worked through the 
ORDINARY POSTAL COURSES of 
the Metropolitan Services College 
achieved the following results :— 


98 °/.,, passes 
Organisation, etc....97 °/, 
Tactics, etc. 97 °/, 
Geography 96 °/, 
Military History .--.95°/, ,, 
This excellent record clearly demonstrates the 


unapproachable efficiency of the M.S.C. Postal 
Courses of study. 


No matter where you are stationed, 
the Metropolitan Services College can 
be of the greatest assistance to you 
when preparing for your examination 
for promotion to the rank of 


CAPTAIN OR MAJOR. 


Write TO-DAY for a free copy of the 
descriptive “Guide to the Army 
Promotion Examinations” to 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES 
COLLEGE, Dept. M.4, ST. ALBANS. 








BOOKS 
Hugh Rees 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
BOOKSELLERS, STATION- 
ERs AND _ PUBLISHERS. 


5 & 7, REGENT STREET, S.W.1 











MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ARE 
KEPT IN STOCK AND CAN BE 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT DELAY. 


COMMANDER J. P. LANDON’S 


H If REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
a TREAT DIRECTLY WITH US. 
5 os aed or > a a oll 
sure, Re , Fix Nui 
1°" 
3 We deliver the Car anywhere 
at any time. 


Dozen 4 We take back the Car at an 
equitable valuation at the 

or termination of your leave. 
5 Weare Experts with Second- 


hand Cars. 
fos 6 Weassure you a highly efficient 
Service. 
JOHN LANDON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
Automobile Engineers, 
EMPIRE HOUSE, BROMPTON RD.,S.W.3 
Phone: Ken. 9002. [Opposite Brompton Oratory 














TO PARENTS 


ADVICE (gratis) on the 
choice of Boys’ & Girls’ 


SCHOOLS, etc. 


personally inspected by 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. 


(25 years experience in Schools) 





Burtow’s Scholastic Bureau 


(DEPT. J.) 
45 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
"Phone Regent 1146 











PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
SOLDIER 


By F. C. BARTLETT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
“A combination of sound psychology and 
simple exposition.’’—Nature. 


THE ENGLISH NAVY IN THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688 


By EDWARD B. POWLEY, of Balliol College, 

Oxford, and King’s College, London. With a 

Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Jellicoe, 

G.C.B., ., G.C.V.0., etc. With 1 folded chart. 
Bae 8vo. 12s 6d net. :. 

“A work which no future student of the 
Revolution of 1€88 will be able to neglect.” 

he Outlook. 


Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, E.C.4, 
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GORDON 


HOTELS 


Famous for Regimental Dinners and Banquets. 


THE 


VICTORIA 
HOTEL 


Entirely modern- | 


ised and installed 
with hot and cold 
running water. 


Cc 








THE 


GRAND 
HOTEL. 


Formerly North- 
umberland House, 
the home of the 
Percy’s. Hot and 
cold running water 
in the Bedrooms. 





co 


Famous for the 
Famous for the 


Edward VII Rooms 

Withoutexception [ges Walnut Rooms 

the finest Suite of Ss = ire | and the 

Banqueting, Ball i fi Grand Grill 

and Reception gg Ug = = the most popular 
Rooms in Europe. 5; in London. 
THE GORDON r | Managing Director 
HOTELS, LTD. 1 nl ; Francis Towle. 























THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH 


(FOUNDED IN 1910). 





Patron: 
H.R.H. PRINCE GEORGE, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
President : 
Admiral of the Fleet EARL BEATTY, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L.(Oxon.), LL.D. 





THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY: 

(1) To encourage the study of nautical and naval antiquities; including the 
dress and equipment of seamen in all ages and races, and the build of ships, both 
men-of-war and merchantmen. 

(2) To compile a reliable Sea Dictionary or Sailor’s Word-Book, and, with 
that end in view, to collect information which will explain obscure words and 
phrases, together with the customs, usages and folk-lore that gave rise to them. 

(3) To pave the way to the establishment of a National Maritime Museum, 
such as those which already exist in countries less renowned than Britain for 
connection witi. the sea. 





The Society has raised £100,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has undertaken 
to restore H.M.S. Victory to the exact appearance which she wore at Trafalgar. 

The Society issues once a quarter an illustrated journal of one hundred pages 
devoted to the study of nautical archeology in all its branches. 

The subscription of One Guinea entitles all who join the Society to one copy 
of all its Reports and quarterly journals. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Honorary Secretary, 

Professor GEOFFREY CALLENDER, F-.S.A., 
R.N. College, 
Greenwich. 























ROYAL SCHOOL 


FOR DAUCHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY 


LANDSDOWN, BATH 
INSTITUTED ‘A.D. 1864. 
PATRONS: 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President : 
Fietp-MarsHaL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT, K.G., &c. 


Trustees : 
Sir J. A. Mutvens, Kr. 
Cot. A. G. Cevrcnity, C.B., C.B.E. 
Bric.-GEn. SIR ~ C. A. B. Bewicke CoPLey, 


Chairman : 
Cor. A. G. Cuurcnitt, C.B., C.B.E. 


Vice-Chairman: 
Major E. K. RIDLEY. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES, ETC. 


The Daughters of Officers who are serving, or 
who have served, ‘n His Majesty’s Army, or in 
the Royal Marines, are eligible for admission, at 
rates of £20 and £90 to £150 per annum; paying 
according to the circumstances of the "parents. 
Those paying £20 per annum (one-third of the 
School) are admitted by the Votes of Subscribers 
only—the remainder by the Committee. The 
age for admission is from 10 to 15 years. 

Each contributor of £5 5s. is entitled to one 
life vote, and each annual subscriber to one vote 
at two elections for each 10s. 6d. subscribed. 

Further information can be obtained of the 
Secretary, Miss N. M. Bayty, at the Office, 
Panton House, 25, Haymarket, $.W.1. 














LEGACIES 


bestowed on the 


Salvation Army 


constitute investments in the name 
of humanity yielding a high annual 
return in service to men and women 
of all grades 


£500,000 a year is required for main- 
tenance of over 16,223 centres of work 


FUNDS 


may be earmarked for any Branch, 
such as General Evangelical Work, 
Child Welfare Work, Homes for 
Boys and Girls in difficult circum- 
stances, Medical and Educational 
Work in Eastern Countries, Rescue 
Work, Missionary Work, Work 
amongst Lepers. 


HELP BY LEGACY 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
Legacy Forms, etc., on application. 
Contributions or enquiries to 
GENERAL BOOTH, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 





NOW_ READY. 





THE 


CAVALRY 
JOURNAL 


UNIIUCVIUUULU LULL 


Published under the authority of the 
Army. Council, under the direction of 
Field-Marshal the Viscount ALLENBY. 
G.C.B., etc. (Colonel Life Guards 
and 16th/5th Lancers), assisted _ by 
Lieut.-General <! he Ss. S. BADEN- 
POWELL, Bt., G.C.B.. G.C.V.O., ete. 
(Colonel ahi Hussars). Lieut.- 
. CHET WODE 


eneral 


K.C 
and Ete lee eS 
C.B., C.M.G. (Managing Editor). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


Price 5s. net. 





No.68. APRIL 1928 


CONTENTS. 


Maj.-Gen. John Gaspard Le Marchant 

A Great Cavalryman 

The late Field-Marshal The Earl Haig 

Nery, 1914 

In Vino Veritas 

British Women Soldiers in War 

Some Thoughts on Modern Recon- 
naissance 

Reynard The Fox: His Nature Craft 
and Tactics 

Notes on Riding in Sweden 

The Ancestors of the Tank 

There is a Destiny 

**La Reine Des Armes Blanches ** 

Pe'o in Peking 

The Cavalry Regiments of the Iraq 
Levies—Part I. 

A Family Regiment in the Peninsular 

+ War 

**Du Groupe De Reconnaissance ’’ 

Notes 

Regimental Items of Interest 

Home and Dominion Magazines 

Foreign Magazines 

Recent Publications 

Sporting Notes 





All SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent to, and 

all copies obtained direct from, 

The Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1 























BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


and over 1,900 Branches in England and Wales. 





Chief Foreign Branch: 


168 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 





FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart, Deputy-Chairman. 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman. 


General Managers : 


Epwin FIsHEr, 
Foreign General Manager: 


Henry Tuomas MIrcHeELt. 


WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON. 





Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 


(As certified 


Sist December, 1927. 
by the Auditors) 


Cr. 





LIABILITIES. d. 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts (including balance 


of Profit and Loss). . . 818,373,471 17 6 


£ 8. 


Acceptances and Endorse- 
ments, etc., for account of 
Customers .. 


Capital, viz. : 


- 12,830,668 15 10 
.d. 


fully a 3,430,356 0 0 
11,760,811 
“Be Shares 
of £1 each 
11,760,811 0 0 


each, 
fully paid 667,050 0 0 


- 15,858,217 0 0 


Reserve Fund . 10,250,000 0 0 





£357,312,357 13 4 


ASSETS. 
Cash in hand, and with the mone ¥ 
England . 
Balances with other British ‘Banke & 
Cheques in course of collection .. 10,071,096 7 4 


Money at Call and Short Notice .. 26,041,049 0 0 
Bills Discounted .. ve . 32,518,233 17 1 


Investments :— d. 
(Including £746,830 

6s. Od. Securities 

lodged for Public 

Accounts) 


Securities of or 
guaranteed by, 


the British Gov- 
ernment 48,981,417 80 


British Dominions 
and Colonial 
Government Se- 
curities, Bank of 
England & Brit- 
ish Corporation 
Stocks x 

Other Investments 
(including fully 
paid Shares and 

,000 “ct ge 
Shares of £5each, 
£1 per Share paid 
up in Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial & Over- 
seas).. ” 2,704,153 17 7 

——_—_——_————-. 53, 389,700 


£ 8. d. 
. 49,564,180 9 10 


&. 


1,704,128 18 7 


The British Linen Bank— 
£1,223,529 Os. Od. Stock.. 
Union Bank of Manchester Limited- 
00,000 Shares of £5 es £2 10s. 
paid . os 
Advances to Geieianaie wed other 
Accounts oe oe 
Liability of Customers for pon 
ances and Endorsements, &c. .. 12,830,668 15 10 
Bank Premises and eae Pro- 
perties es ; oe 


3,670,587 


1,950,000 


. 161,867,905 


5,408,936 3 0 


£357,3 312,357 13 4 4 
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